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I he Jbg)pt Exploration Society 

(so styled since 1919) was founded in 1882, and incorporated in 1888 as the ‘Egypt 
Exploration Fund’, 

Ever since its foundation it has made surveys and conducted explorations and 
excavations in Eg}pt, in accordance with the best methods of scientific investigation, 
for the purpose of obtaining information about the ancient history, religion, arts, 
literature, and ethnology of that country^ The Society’s activities have recently been 
extended to the exploration of sites of the Pharaonic Period in the Sudan. 

Those of the antiquities discovered which are not retained, according to law, bv 
the Antiquities Departments of Egypt and the Sudan are exhibited in London everv 
year and are then distributed among public museums in the United Kingdom, the 
British Dominions, the United States of America, and elsewhere, in strict proportion 
to the contributions from each locality. 

All persons interested in the promotion of the Society’s objects are eligible for 
election as Members. The entrance fee hitherto payable has been suspended until 
further notice. The annual subscription is £2. 2s. to the London Office, or $10.00 to 
the American Office (see below), due on ist January. If desired, the annual subscrip- 
tion of £2. 2s, can be compounded at any time by a single payment of ^(^31. los. 

Members have the right of attendance and voting at all meetings, and may intro- 
duce friends to the Lectures and Exhibitions of the Society. They have access to the 
Library at the Society’s Rooms in London, and may borrow books. 

The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology or, alternatively, a Graeco-Roman 
Memoir, is presented gratis to all Members, and other publications may be purchased 
by them at a substantial discount. 

Subject to certain conditions, of which details may be had on application, all 
students between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five are eligible for election as Asso- 
ciate Members. Associate Members receive the Journal, gratis and post free, and 
enjoy all other privileges of membership except the right to vote at meetings. The 
annual subscription for Associate Members is io5. 6 d. to the London Office, or $2.50 
to the American Office. 

Persons may also join the Society as Associates at an annual subscription of js. 6 d. 
to the London Office. Associates are entitled to receive the Annual Report and tickets 
for lectures and exhibitions, and to use the Library in London, but not to take out 
books. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 2 Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, London, W. i, or from the Secretarj'^ of the American Branch, A. S. Arnold, 
Esq., P.O. Box 71, Metuchen, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

All communications to the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology should be sent 
to the Editor, R. O. Faulkner, Esq., Delcot, Plantation Road, Amersham, Bucks. 
All books for review should be sent to the Secretary of the Egypt Exploration 
Society, 2 Hinde Street, Manchester Square, London, W. i. 

All subscriptions for the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology should be sent to 
the Honorary Treasurer of the Egypt Exploration Society, 2 Hinde Street, 
Manchester Square, London, W. i, or P.O. Box 71, [Metuchen, New Jersey, U.S.A. ' 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the present volume of the Journal is able to open on 
a relatively optimistic note. A twelvemonth ago it was impossible to hold out hope 
of a resumption of the Society’s work in the field, and our silence on this score con- 
cealed a serious doubt whether our financial position would admit of such resumption. 
Two events have brightened our horizon: first, the gift of a further 817,000 on the 
part of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jnr., which has enabled Miss Calverley, accompanied 
by IMiss Collis as her assistant, to proceed to Abydos to continue the recording of the 
splendid reliefs and inscriptions in the temple of Sethos I ; and second, an intimation 
from the Lords of the Treasury, as recent as the end of February last, that they pro- 
posed ‘to invite Parliament to vote a grant-in-aid of the expenses of the Society of 
3 (^ 3 , 000 . os. od. in 1947/48’. The latter most welcome news was the response to an 
application setting forth our urgent need for financial assistance, and specifying the 
various projects to the completion of which the Society was pledged. Among these the 
publication of outstanding memoirs held the principal place, but it was also recognized 
that the continued excavation of Amarah West was no less urgent. In existing condi- 
tions it is hardly surprising that the foreshadowed Government grant is considerably 
smaller than the subsidy asked for, and in consequence the feasibility of an excavation 
to start in December of the present year will be largely conditioned by what donations 
or additional subscriptions we can obtain in the coming months. We have taken steps 
to approach various foreign institutions which supported us nobly in the pre-War days, 
but the view has rightly been taken in one such quarter that a British institution ought 
not to be mainly dependent on external aid, and zve therefore strongly urge all readers of 
this Foreword to send whatever monetary gifts they can to the Society’s office, earmarked, if 
so desired, for the excavations at Amarah West, and to urge their friends and acquaintances 
to do the same. Nor need it be disguised that such support may legitimately be claimed 
on grounds other than merely archaeological. Would it not be a sad confession of our 
■poverty-stricken state should we be unable to undertake any large-scale operations in 
the Nile Valley, while American, French, and Belgian expeditions are all busily engaged, 
not to speak of the extraordinary activity being displayed by the Egyptians themselves ? 

In our desire to put in an appearance in the field, our publications have not been 
forgotten. Thiis Journal will be continued under the editorship of Mr. R. O. Faulkner, 
and the retiring Editor appeals for the extension to his successor of the same help on the 
part of contributing scholars that has been so generously bestowed upon himself. 
City of Akhenaten, Part III, the posthumous work by our deeply mourned excavator 
J. D. S. Pendlebur}^ , will go to press as soon as ]Mr. Fairman’s chapter on the inscriptions 
has been received. A further volume on the late Sir Robert Mond’s excavations in the 
Necropolis of Thebes has long been in the printers’ hands, and ought to appear before 
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many months are past. In the Graeco-Roman field, another instalment of The Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri is far advanced, and a plan has been mooted for the production of a 
second part of the Society’s publication Greek Ostraca in the Bodleian Library. The 
report on the excavations at Sesibe must be postponed until Mr. Fairman is free to 
undertake it. In the matter of British Egyptological publications there have been 
serious obstacles which are the sole reason why hitherto we have had less to show than 
other countries : shortage of paper and of man-power are handicaps over which scholars 
themselves have no control, but in the end we shall succeed in furnishing proof that 
our efforts have, quantitatively at all events, not been inferior to those of other lands. 

So much space has had to be devoted here to our Society’s own concerns that it will 
be impossible to expatiate on other topics to the extent that we could have wished. 
In particular we should have liked to dwell upon the great services to Egs-ptology of 
several eminent personalities, the loss of whom we reeord with deep regret. Two of 
these attained a ripe old age: the distinguished French scholar Victor Loret, who died 
in February" 1946 at his university town of Lyons in his eighty-seventh year; and 
Gustave Jequier, the Swiss savant, Loret’s junior by nine years, whose exeavations at 
South Sa^arah were perhaps his most memorable aehievement. Among our own 
people we mourn the deaths of two extraordinarily active and able archaeologists, the 
chemist of the Cairo Museum A. Lucas (see JEA xxxi, 2) and the Chief Keeper of the 
same Museum Reginald Engelbach, to whom Professor Glanville devotes a fitting tribute 
below ; for many of us a visit to Cairo will no longer afford the attraction which it did 
when these two ever-willing friends and helpers were there to welcome us. 

At home, there have been two professorial changes. Professor Glanville obtaining 
the Chair founded at Cambridge through the munificence of the late Sir Herbert 
Thompson, while Glanville’s place at University College, London, has been taken 
by Jaroslav Cerny, the well-known Czechish Egyptologist. With these two outstanding 
scholars the teaching of new recruits to our ranks is in safe hands, for both alike possess 
an all-round competence in archaeology as well as in philology, if indeed for a moment 
we may take the retrograde step of considering these disciplines as distinct and separable 
from one another. 

Those desirous of news about reeent finds in Egypt should not miss the opportunities 
so splendidly afforded by the Illustrated London Nezcs, and here having other fish to 
fry we pass rapidly over the discovery of a temple of Nektanebes by Montet at Tanis, 
of the Serapeum of Alexandria by Rowe, and at the Blunt Pyramid of Sakkarah by 
M. Abd Essallam M. Hussein. A coming event that may prove of great importance is 
the projected formation of an International Association of Egyptologists with its centre 
at Copenhagen. The promoter of this scheme is Professor C. E. Sander-Hansen. A 
preliminary meeting is being arranged for August of this year, and among the subjects 
to be discussed will undoubtedly be the Hieroglyphic Dictionary, the fate of which for 
so long hung in the balance. The latest news is that the materials for this are intact and 
after sojourning for years in a salt-mine have been handed back by the Russians to the 
Berlin Academy, where they are being unpacked by Professor Grapow, the pre-War 
editor. 
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DECREE OF THE REIGN OF PHIOPS II FROM COPTUS 
Fragment ‘D' in the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Art, New York 
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DECREE OF THE REIGN OF PHIOPS II FROM COPTUS 
Fragment ‘D’ in the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Art, New York 
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Fragments of a Decree issued by the Horus Kha<-[bau(:)] 



Fragment of a Decree issued by the Florus [Netjery]-bau 
ROYAL DECREES FROM COPTUS IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 

ART, NEW YORK 
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ROYAL DECREES FROM THE TEMPLE OF MIN 

AT COPTUS 

By WILLIAM C. HAYES 

Between January 17 and February 28, 1910, Adolphe Reinach and Raymond Weill, 
while conducting excavations in the ‘Middle Temple’ ' at Coptus on behalf of the 
Societe fran9aise des fouilles archeologiques, discovered under the ruins of a brick 
structure of Roman date seven inscribed slabs of limestone bearing royal decrees of the 
late Old Kingdom and First Intermediate Period.^ All rested on the original sandstone 
flooring of the ancient temple, beside the massive blocks of limestone which once 
formed the bases of its walls. All had been dismounted and stowed with care, and five 
were found stacked in a neat pile with their inscribed surfaces down, protected above 
and below by uninscribed slabs of limestone. In the following year (1911) an eighth 
slab and fragments of a ninth and tenth were found nearby in the same ruins. ^ Of the 
complete and fragmentary stelae so recovered eight were retained by the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo'^ and one, composed of two pieces, was taken to France and exhibited 
in the Musee Guimet de Lyon.^ In 1912 the whole series, with the exception of the 
pieces in Lyons, was published by Weill in Les de'crets royatix de Vancien empire egyptien, 
a painstaking work valuable for the photographic plates, but marred by numerous errors 
in the line copies and translations of the texts. Many of these errors were corrected and 
new translations were given in two excellent reviews of Weill’s book, published by Dr. 
Alan Gardiner* and by Professor Kurt Sethe in November and December respectively of 
the same year. It was in Sethe’s review, brought out in the Gdttingische gelehrte Anzeigenp 
that he suggested that the originators of several of the decrees, datable to the period 
following the Sixth Dynasty, were members of an Upper Egyptian dynasty of kings 
residing at Coptus itself. During the years 19 12-17 seven of the stelae found by Reinach 
and Weill were re-studied by Alexandre Moret in a series of articles in the Journal 
asiatique^ and the Comptes rendtis . . . de F Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres p and 
in 1913 three of them were discussed by Henri Sottas in La preservation de la propriete 
funerairel^ A brief but valuable commentary' of more recent date is given by Hermann 
Kees in his Beitrdge zur altdgyptischen Provinzialverwaltung-F^ and a detailed treatment 
and analysis appears in Jacques Pirenne’s Histoire des institutions et du droit prive}^ 

^ Porter & Moss, Top. Bibl.y v, 124 (25, 26), 126-7. 

2 Maspero, des Debats y Aug. 3, 1910; Reinach, Bull. Soc.fr. des fouilles arch.y iii, i (1911), 19-22; 

Weill, Ann. Serv.y xi (1911), 121-5. 

3 Weill, op. cit., 124; DecretSy 1-4, 90-1. * Journ. d' entree y 41090-5, 43052-3. 

5 Reinach, Cat. ant. eg. recueillies dans les fouilles de KoptoSy i, 68-9. 

^ PSBAy XXXIV (1912), 257-65. 7 ]\Tj. (1912), 705-26. 

8 io« serie, xx (1912), 73-113; n® serie, vii (1916), 273-322, 329-41 ; x (1917), 359-87. 

9 (1914), 565-74; (1916), 140, 318, 378. 85, 88-109, 122-5. 

” Nachr. Gottingen (1932), 85-119. ii (i934)> 238-67; ni (1935), 133-6, 156, 214-16, 292-4, 300. 
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In the articles referred to iMoret also published, with hand-copies, four out of five 
additional fragments of royal decrees from Coptus seen by him early in 1914 in the 
antiquities shop of Mohareb Todrous at Luxor and having come either from the 
French excavations of 1910-1 1 or from clandestine operations conducted in the same area 
by the townspeople of Kuft or El-'Awadatd In April 1914 the five slabs were purchased 
from Todrous by Albert M. Lythgoe on behalf of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York,- and in May were taken to Oxford for study by Norman de Garis Davies, 
who had been entrusted with their publication.^ Davies had the pieces photographed 
and made tracings of the inscriptions, but owing to pressure of other work was unable 
to complete the publication. A set of photographic prints, however, was sent to Berlin 
for use by the editors of the Urkimden des alien Reichs, and the tracings and a second 
set of photographs were subsequently sent to the ^Metropolitan Museum. On October 
5, 1914, the stones were shipped to New York, where they were soaked, treated with 
paraffin, mounted, and added to the ^Museum’s Egyptian collection under the accession 
numbers 14.7. 10-14. 1921, at the request of Prof. James Henry Breasted, new 

photographs were taken, and in 1934 hand-copies were made by Dr. Ludlow Bull, 
based on a close scrutiny of the stones themselves and on Davies’s tracings and photo- 
graphs. The hand-copies which in 1933 Sethe published in Heft 4 of the Urkimden"^ 
are his own, made from Davies’s photographs and apparently not collated against the 
originals. 

Finally, there were in the possession of Mohareb Todrous before 1921 and as late 
as 1927 two more fragments of the stelae in Cairo and New York and three other frag- 
mentary decrees from Coptus. These five pieces evidently were not seen either by 
Moret or Lythgoe in 1914, but were offered for sale (at a prohibitive price) in 1921. ^ 
Sethe obtained photographs of them and they are included in the 1933 edition of the 
Urkimden,^ and are translated and discussed by Pirenne in the Histoire des institutions J 

All told, eighteen royal decrees from the temple of Min at Coptus are preserved 
complete, or represented by fragments, in Cairo, New York, Luxor, and Lyons : 

(a) Charter of immunity issued by King Phiops I on behalf of the ^a-chapel of the King’s Mother, 
Ipwet. Cairo Museum, 41890. Porter & Moss, Top. Bibl., v, 126; Sottas, Preservation de la propriete 
funeraire, 88-90; Pirenne, Hist, institutions, ii, 256-7. 

{b) Charter of immunity issued by King Phiops II on behalf of the temple of Min at Coptus. 
Cairo Museum, 41893. Porter & Moss, ibid.; Gardiner, PSBA (1912), 261-5; Sottas, op. cit. 
122-5; Pirenne, op. cit., ii, 257-9. 

(c) Second charter of immunity issued by King Phiops II on behalf of the temple of IVIin at 
Coptus. Cairo Museum, 41491. Porter & Moss, ibid.; Sottas, ibid. 

* jt. as. (1916), 272, 322-9; (1917), 360-6; C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L. (1914), 572-3. See also Pirenne, Hist, des 
institutions, iii, 213-16; Rev. Eg. anc., in (1931), 97—109. 

^ With funds provided by Edward S. Harkness. The correspondence pertaining to the purchase and 
shipment of the stones is on file in the Metropolitan Museum. 

3 Letters of N. de G. Davies and A. M. Lythgoe in the Museum’s files. 

-* I. 291-3, 297-8, 299-300, 303-4- 

* Correspondence between James Henry Breasted, Albert M. Lythgoe, and Herbert E. Winlock, on file in 

the Metropolitan Museum. They were not purchased by Prof. Breasted, and are presumably still in Todrous’s 
house at Luxor. * l, 291, 293, 298-9, 300-3. III (1935), 213-16. 
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[d) Charter of immunity issued by King Phiops II on behalf of the foundation, ‘Min-makes-the- 
foundation-of-Xeferkare^-to-flourish', in the temple of Min at Coptus. In four fragments {Urk. i, 
293): A. Cairo Museum, 43052; B. Luxor (?); C, Cairo Museum, 43052; D. New York, IM.M.A. 
14.7.10 (pis. II, IIa, and pp. 7 if., below). Porter & Moss, op. cit. 126-7; Pirenne, op, cit., ii, 261-2 ; 
III, 294. 

{e) Two fragments of a decree issued by King Phiops (II?), dealing with the personnel and 
possessions of a temple at or near Aphroditopolis (Atfih) in the 22nd Nome of Upper Egypt, 
Musee Guimet de Lyon. Porter & IMoss, op. cit. 127. 

(/) Small fragment of a decree mentioning L'pper Egypt, published by Weill, Decrets^ 91, pi. 
XII, I. Present whereabouts unknown. Dyn. vi in style. 

{g) Decree addressed by a successor of King Phiops II to a Governor of Upper Eg}'pt, possibly 
Shemay, regarding the upkeep of a statue of Phiops II and of the royal foundation 'Min-makes- 
the-foundation-of-Neferkare^-to-flourish’, with reference to the Nomarch Idy (Shemay's son?) as 
the Overseer of the Depot. Cairo Museum, 41892. Porter & Moss, ibid.; Gardiner, op. cit. 260; 
Kees, Nachr. Gottingen (1932), iii; Pirenne, op. cit., ii, 260-1; in, 292-4, 300. 

(/z) Two fragments of a decree addressed by the Horus Kha^- ... to the Governor of L pper 
Egypt, Shemay, regarding offerings and services in the temple of IMin at Coptus, Fragment A: 
Cairo ]Museum(pl. IIIa, top right, and pp. 1 1 If., below). Weill, Decrets^ 90; Fragment B : New York, 
M.M.A. 14.7. 14 (pi. Ill, top, IIIa, top left, and pp. ibid., below). Porter & Moss, ibid.; Kees, op. cit. 
iio-ii; Pirenne, op. cit., in, 215. Photographs of A taken by Burton many years ago appear to 
confirm the juxtaposition of the two fragments. 

(/) Decree addressed by a king (name missing) to a Governor of L^pper Eg\"pt, possibly Shemav, 
placing him in charge of the twenty-two nomes of Upper Egypt, which are listed in order from 
south to north. Cairo Museum, 43053. Porter & Moss, ibid.; Kees, op. cit, no; Pirenne, op. cit., 
II, 265-6; III, 214. 

(j) Decree issued by King Neferkauhor to the Vizier Shemay regarding the titulary of the 
latter^s wife, the King’s Eldest Daughter Nebyet, and other matters. In two fragments {Urk. i, 
297-9): A. New York, M.M.A. 14.7.13 (pi. Ill, bottoni, and pp. 13 ff., below); B.Luxor(?). Porter 
& Moss ibid.; Kees, op. cit. 113; Pirenne, op, cit., iii, 214; B. Luxor (?) Urk. i, 298-9. 

{k) Decree addressed by King Neferkauhor to the Vizier Shemay, assigning companies of mortuarv 
priests to the /?a-chapels of Shemay and his wife, the King’s Eldest Daughter Nebyet. Luxor (?). 
Urk. I, 302-3; Pirenne, op. cit., iii, 215. 

(/) Decree issued by King Neferkauhor regarding an inventory to be made, under the super- 
vision of the Vizier Shemay, of property belonging to the king’s foundation ‘Min-of-Coptus- 
makes-Neferkauhor-to-live’. Cairo Museum, 41895. Porter & IMoss, ibid.; Kees, op. cit. 114; 
Pirenne, op. cit., ii, 263-4. 

{m) Decree addressed by King Neferkauhor to the Vizier Shemay, informing him of the appoint- 
ment of his son Idy as governor of the seven southernmost nomes of Upper Egypt. Luxor (?). 
Urk. I, 300-1; Pirenne, op. cit., iii, 216. 

(w) Decree addressed by King Neferkauhor to the Vizier Shemay, informing him of the appoint- 
ment of another son, Idy’s brother, to a post in the temple of Min at Coptus. Luxor (?). Urk. i, 
301-2; Pirenne, ibid. 

(o) Decree addressed by King Neferkauhor to Shemay’s son Idy, appointing him Governor of 
Upper Eg\^pt, with jurisdiction over the seven southernmost nomes of Upper Egypt. New York, 
M.M.A. 14.7.11 (pis. IV, IVa, and pp. i6f., below). Porter & Moss, ibid.; Kees, op. cit. 112-13; 
Pirenne, op. cit., ii, 266; iii, 133-6, 156, 215. 

{p) Concluding phrases of a decree issued by King Neferkauhor, probably to the Governor of 
Upper Eg}^pt, Idy, regarding the appointment of his brother to a post in the temple of Min at 
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Coptus. Inscribed on the same stela as (^). New York, MAI. A. 14.7. 12 (pi. V, right, and pp. 
below). Porter & Moss, ibid.; Pirenne, op. cit., ii, 264; iii, 157, 216. 

(q) Decree addressed by King Neferkauhor to Idy’s brother, appointing him to a post in the 

temple of Min at Coptus. Inscribed on the same stela as (q). New York, IVI.M.A. 14.7. 12 (pi. V, 
left, and pp. i8f., below). Porter & Moss, ibid.; Pirenne, op. cit., ii, 264-5; ^ 57 ’ 216. 

[Note: Decrees (k) to (q), inclusive, were all issued on a single day (month 2 of Proyet, 
day 20) in the first regnal year of King Neferkauhor]. 

(r) Decree addressed by the Horus Demedj-ib-towe to the Vizier Idy, forbidding anyone to 
damage Idv’s funeraiy monuments or diminish his offerings. Cairo Museum, 41894. Porter & 
IVIoss, ibid.; Kees, op. cit. 1 12-13; Sottas, op. cit. 90-109; Pirenne, op. cit., ii, 248, 266. 

[Note: For the sake of brevity the decrees will be referred to hereinafter simply by 
the letters (a), (b), etc., accompanied, when necessary, by the number of the particular 
line or column in question, e.g. Lower-case letters are used to avoid confusion 

with the capitals, ‘A’, ‘B’, etc., variously employed by Weill and Sethe]. 

It is specifically directed in several of the inscriptions themselves that in each case a 
copy of the decree is to be placed onastela(|^=^) of limestone at the gateway (<=>^^0=) 
of the temple of Min at Coptus.' There is no reason to doubt that these instructions 
were carried out to the letter. 

The decrees are carved in incised hieroglyphs on oblong rectangular slabs of lime- 
stone 7-20 cm. in thickness, 50-180 cm. in height, and, when complete, 100-220 cm. 
in length. The backs and edges of the slabs are rough dressed and apparently 
intended to be let into the masonry of a wall surface. That this surface was of brick 
rather than of stone is highly probable. There would be little reason for sinking panels 
of limestone into a wall already constructed of that material, and even the fronts of the 
slabs, though smoothed, in many cases show considerable errors in flatness disturbing 
in a well-dressed wall of stone, but hardly noticeable in the undulating surface of a 
stuccoed wall of mud brick. That a provincial temple like that of Min at Coptus should 
have had a brick gateway or entrance corridor is altogether in keeping wnth what is 
known of the period covered by these decrees, when even at Memphis little monu- 
mental architecture in stone was being undertaken. 

Though suffering from the action of salt and dampness, brought on unquestionably 
by their long sojourn in the basement of the temple, the stelae show few signs of 
‘weathering’ in the ordinary sense, or of prolonged exposure to the direct rays of the sun. 
This suggests that they were mounted, not on the faqade of the temple or on the outer 
jambs of a pylon, but rather on the reveals of the gateway^ or on the side walls of a deep 
vestibule similar to that seen in contemporary pyramid temples. ^ How the panels were 
arranged on these wall surfaces we have, of course, no way of knowing, but it is probable 
that they were mounted as near to eye level as possible, for the inscriptions, lightly 
incised and relatively small in scale, could not have been legible at any great distance. 


* See below, pp. 8, i8. 

2 As was the case with the well-known decree of King Nubkheperre< Inyotef from the same temple (Petrie, 
KoptoSy p. lo). 3 Jequier, Ann. Serv., xxviii, 57, pi. I. 
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In this connexion it may be significant to note that the panels are for the most part long 
and low, permitting several to be mounted one above the other without undue ‘skying’. 

It is reasonable to assume that, as the space available in the temple gateway became 
overcrowded with decrees, the older, obsolete examples were taken down and put away 
to make room for more up-to-date proclamations. This, indeed, was probably the case 
with the carefully ‘cached’ stelae found by Reinach and Weill. 

The decrees, drawn up originally on papyrus — often no doubt at the request of the 
addressees or beneficiaries — follow a more or less set form. First there is the heading, 
consisting of the Horus name of the king, the authenticating words ‘sealed in the 
presence of the king himself’ 2),' the date of the sealing or issue,’ the title 

‘Royal Decree’ and the titles and name of the addressee. Then follows the 

text or body of the decree, couched either in the second or third person according to the 
nature of the subject-matter and often containing repetitions of such expressions as 
‘My Majesty has commanded . . .’ . • •)> *My Majesty forbids . . .’ . . .), 

‘no one shall have rightful claim against it’ Statements of the 

penalties which will be imposed upon those who disregard the royal commands are 
introduced by the phrase ‘as for’ any official or the like, ‘who shall not have acted 
according to the wording of this decree . . .’ or 

some similar expression. Most of the documents end with a series of concluding 
formulae, specifying the manner in which the decree shall be posted (see above) and 
designating by name and title the official charged with its delivery and the mounting, 
e.g.‘the Sole Companion, Idu, has been sent concerning it’ P 

* Often written at the end of the decree. ^ Sometimes written at the end of the decree. 

THE SIX DECREES IN NEW YORK 
{d) frag. D; {h) frag. B; (7), (o), {p), and (^) of the list on pp, 4!!., above 

The facsimile copies in Pis. II-V were drawn by Lindsley F. Hall on enlarged 
photographs of the stones and, after bleaching, w'ere collated against the originals, the 
photographs and tracings made by Davies in 1914, and the hand-copies by Moret, Sethe, 
and Bull. The photographs reproduced with the drawings are the original prints 
made in 1914 before deterioration of the salt-ridden limestone had damaged portions 
of the inscribed surfaces. 

{d) Fragment ‘D’ {Urk. i, 293). Pis. II, Ha. Metropolitan Museum of Art, accession 
no. 14.7. 10. Dimensions 54-5 X 56-5 X 7 cm. Average width of column of inscrip- 
tion 4 cm. This fragment comprises the lower left-hand section of a stela originally 
about 220 cm. in length and about 80 cm. in height. Preseix^ed are the last ten 
columns (77-86) of the inscription with the concluding provisions of the decree. 

Translation* 

[(76) . . . and whereas it is stated in the decrees aforesaid that no exeynption is to be made\ 
(77) in any exempted towns^ which are in Upper Egypt, - My Majesty (notwithstajiding) 
forbids action to be taken against this depoU (78) throughout the length of eternity. 

The reference numbers in the translations refer to the notes which follow. 
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Moreover^ My Majesty forbids any agent‘s (79) of any Governor of Upper Egypt (or) 
any {other) official to go up to the hilU of Min-makes-the-foundation-of-Neferkarec-to- 
fiourishf except to exempt iV (80) and protect it for this temple. 

As for any Governor of Upper Egypt, any official, any agent, (or) any scribe (81) zvho 
[shall notf’ have acted in accordance vcith the wording of this dea'ee, which has been taken 

into the Hall of Horus by the . . . (82) My Majesty forbids him to serve as 

wt^h-priest in Men-fankh}'^ (or) in any town which shall be under [thy?] jurisdiction (83) 
[forever].^^ 

My Majesty has commanded a pole of wood of the South Country(}y- to be erected in 
this New Townp^ and My Majesty has commanded to be made (84) [(an example 
of) this dea'ee], to be placed^ on a stela of limestone at the gateway of the temple of 
Min in (85) [Coptus],^^ available to^"^ whoever shall be Oversea-^^ of the Fields of 
this town (and j 01') Overseer of the Depot of this depot, and to the son(s) of all son(s) 
of [men].^° 

(86) The Sole Companion, Idu, has been sent concerning it.^^ 

Notes 

The decree of which the present fragment forms the conclusion is addressed by King 
Phiops II to a monarch of Coptus or Governor of Upper Egypt (Urk. l, 289). The 
date is destroyed, as are also the name and the titles of the addressee, all except the first 
three. The decree proper starts with a general statement of the immunity from official 
burdens of the king’s foundation called ‘Min-makes-the-foundation-of-Neferkaref-to- 
fiourish’, including both the depot and the personnel attached thereto. Then 

follows an itemized list of the kinds of requisitions and corvees from which the estab- 
lishment is exempted, and a specification of the classes of crown officials who are for- 
bidden to exact such requirements from it under pain of extreme royal displeasure 

Officials and scribes are even forbidden to write or to receive a 
written order referring to any of the personnel or activities of the foundation. Reference 
is then made to decrees previously issued, rescinding the immunity once extended to 
certain Upper Egyptian towns, including presumably the town of Coptus itself and 
other localities in the same vicinity. A special exception is, however, made in the case 
of the king’s new foundation at Coptus, and with this the concluding passages of the 
decree, preserved on our fragment, begin. 

The decree is very similar in character and phraseology to two other examples, (b) 
and (c), issued by Phiops II in the regnal years immediately following the i ith and 22nd 
occasions of taking the national census of cattle (Urk. i, 280-8). 

1. ‘any towns of exemption’. See (b) 39 and (c) 67. Here the expres- 
sion, as noted, evidently refers to a series of Upper Egyptian settlements, pro- 
tected by exemptions, which were cancelled by the decrees mentioned in the preceding 
clause (Pirenne, Hist, inst., iii, 205). 

2. ^ (with the lower part of the stalk thickened), as often in this inscription for ^ 
Smew. See also Gard., Egn. Gr., sign-list, M23, and references cited. The sign is 
centred in the column and there is neither space for, nor any trace of, the group 
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‘this’ restored by Sethe {Urk. i, 291, 15), nor the group ‘this’ restored by IMoret, 
J as. (1916), 327. 

3. rnlai - pr-snr pn, cf. cols. 67 and 85 of this decree. The first sign is certainly n, 
not 171 as restored by Aloret (ibid.); the handles of the plough may be seen below it; 
and there are clear remains of the — at the bottom of the column. The translation 
‘warehouse’ (Gunn, JEA xil, 136) seems a little inadequate here, where pr-snf 
evidently refers, not only to the building or buildings housing the material assets of 
the foundation, but also to its entire administrative organization. ‘Depot’ or ‘deposi- 
tory’ is perhaps a better description of the establishment. Moret {J.as. 1916, 311-12) 
gives a clear picture of the functions of the pr-snr, but mistranslates it ‘maison de la 
charrue’, whence he derives ‘maison d’agriculture’. 

4. wpwty. Since it is clearly a case here of one empowered to act on behalf of 
his superior, ‘agent’ or ‘representative’ seems preferable to ‘messenger’ or ‘envoy’. 
For the probable meaning of ‘commissioner’ and a general discussion of the title see 
Steindorff, JFH xxv, 31-2. 

5. pry . . . r kii . . possibly ‘go forth concerning the hill . . .’ 
(cf. Gardiner, PSBA (1912), 264). In either case h,’ presumably refers to the eminence 
on which, in point of fact, the temples at Kuft are built ; this is described as a ‘knoll’ 
by Petrie, Koptos, 3, and as a ‘grande butte’ by Reinach, Bull. Soc. fr. foiiilles arch. 
(1911), 42. See also Moret, (1916), 279, n.4. Here the final sign appears to be o 
or ‘=' — a mound or tongue of land — not ^ or In (c) 71-2 we find in similar context : 

W 42 — n- Possibly associated in idea with the 

primeval hill (k//) of Hermopolis (Sethe, Amun und die acht Urgotter, 48, 50). 

6. Probably to be read srzvd Mnw huct Nfr-h-Rr, ‘Min-makes-the-foundation-of- 
Neferkare^-to-flourish’. Cf. srzvd Pth IVnis (Gauthier, Diet, ge'og., v, 42) and srnh Mnzv 
Nfr-knv-Hr (Decree {m) 6), where, in both cases, the king’s name is written in a car- 
touche. Less likely to be ‘Neferkare<-makes-Min-to-flourish’ or ‘Neferkauhor-makes- 
j\Iin-to-live’ as in Gardiner, PBSA (1912), 260 — surely it is the god who makes the 
king to ‘live’ or his works to ‘flourish’, rather than the reverse. This J, ‘foundation’ 
or ‘domain’, as re-described in decree [g), is seen to have been established originally to 
provide offerings in perpetuity for a statue of Phiops H in the temple at Coptus, and 
to have consisted of a plot of ground at Coptus, a magazine or depot (pr-sn<'), fields, 
vineyards, and orchards, worked by groups of peasants and under the general super- 
vision of the Count and Overseer of Priests (i.e. nomarch of Coptus), Idy. 

7. IVpzv-r hzvt s mkt s, ‘except for its exemption and its protection’, taking hut s and 
mkt s as substantives (infinitives ?) with genitival suffixes (Gard., Egn. Gr., § 305). They 
may also be taken as sdm f forms with the indefinite pronoun -tze and the suffix pronoun 
(ibid., § 39), in which case we read, with Moret (op. cit., 326), ‘on the contrary, it is 
exempted and protected . . .’ 

8. Restoring as in {d) 44 and {e) 75. 

q. hp r shzo-Hr in ht nisr. Immediately following shzc-Hr 

Moret (J.a^. (1916), 326; C.R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L. (1916), 328) has restored ignoring 

the clear remains of the vertical sign (? ?) and the fact that the horizontal sign beside it 

c 
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is less than two-thirds of the width of the column ; taking 3 to be a writing of he 

reads ‘pris pour la salle d’Horus de I’autorite, parmi les livres’. Sethe {Urk. i, 292, 5). 
misled by breaks in the stone which are very prominent in the photograph, gives after 
shw-Hr the impossible group — With the text as above revised, I had suggested 
taking ^ as ‘cadaster’, see Wb. ill, 324, 14, and 3 with the meaning ‘landed property’, 
see Wb. iv, 420, 6; then, assuming the ^ to be the m of kind and understanding (j — 
as an unusual writing of the preposition — , I proposed the rendering ‘for the register 
of landed property’. Gardiner, however, points out that in after the passive participle 
can hardly be other than the preposition meaning ‘by’, so that the following expression 
would have to be the title of some official. To interpret 2^3 as {i)m{y)-ht msc 
‘lieutenant of the army’ is, he goes on to point out, unlikely in the last degree, firstly 
because no such title is known, and secondly because the writing of both elements in the 
compound title would be unparalleled in Old Kingdom inscriptions; note, moreover, 
that the remains of the sign above look more like than In the circumstances, 
we appear to have no choice but to leave the words after in ‘by’ untranslated. 

10. Men-rankh-iNeferkarer) ‘Enduring-is-the-life-of-Neferkare'’, the pyramid of 
King Phiops II and its adjoining structures at South Sakkarah. The penalty seems mild, 
but service as a priest in the pyramid temple of the king was apparently the treasured 
right of every royal official in good standing and one which we may suppose was as 
profitable as it was honourable, see Pirenne, op. cit., ill, 294. 

11. Restoring ‘Thy’ in this case would refer back to the high-ranking 

official to whom the decree is addressed {Urk. l, 289, 2), and who was perhaps the 
Vizier as well as the Governor of Upper Egypt, etc. ^ is restored from {b) 44 and {c) 77. 
The existing traces do not permit the restoration given by Moret, loc. cit. 

12. Hfst rsw (?), cf. Gauthier, Diet, geog., iv. 162. used for ^ in cols. 77, 79, 80, 
here appears to be substituted for ^ (see Gard., Egn. Gr., Sign-list, M23), but my 
interpretation is quite doubtful. Moret (loc. cit.) evidently takes as a pronominal 
compound, subject of the succeeding adverbial clause (‘et cela dans cette ville neuve’ 
or ‘a savoir dans cette ville neuve’). Against this there are the conflicting genders of 
snt and szv, the unnecessary awkwardness of such wording, and the fact that the con- 
struction with the pronominal compound does not appear to have been developed 
until the Seventeenth Dynasty (Gard., Egn. Gr., § 124). On the pole (f^) as an 
emblem of Min see Wainwright, JEA xxi, 163-4. 

13. The term ‘New Town’ {niwt mmi) was apparently applied both to newly founded 
settlements and to already existing towns the status of which had recently been changed 
or renewed. Here it probably refers to the newly founded royal domain rather than to 
the ancient town of Coptus. Generally the expression seems to be used of settlements 
to which, because of their newness, special privileges were extended. In these decrees, 
as Moret has pointed out {J.as. (1916), 327-8; C.E. Ac. Inscr. B.-L. (1916), 329), a 
‘new town’ and a ‘town of immunity’ {niwt nt hwt) are one and the same. The exis- 
tence of groups of ‘New Towns’ in Upper and Middle Egypt during the late Old 
Kingdom is indicated by such titles as ‘Overseer of the New Towns’, ‘Ruler of the New 
Towns’, etc., preserved in tombs at Elephantine, Sheikh Said, and elsewhere {Wb. li, 
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26, 10). On a ‘special district of the New Towns’ see Pirenne, op. cit., iii, 68, 86, 118. 

14. Read (|^f^ — f... The group has been omitted by the inscription cutter, 
obviously to avoid what appeared to him a repetition of Moret (loc. cit.) attempts 
to crowd I and ^ in on either side of — a course for which there is no ground what- 
soever. 

15. Restoring with Sethe, Urk., i, 292, 8. Cf. {b) 33 and (c) 44. 

16. Restoring (cf. Sethe, ibid. 9), but with some doubt. The space avail- 

able is 2 J squares. Gbtyw ‘Coptus’ in these decrees is normally written in two squares : 

There is, on the other hand, no basis for Moret’s restoration: 

(op. cit., pi. ii). 

17. ^ hr, literally ‘under’, ‘in the possession of’. Here evidently in the sense that 
the decree shall be in a position where it may be easily referred to by the Overseer of the 
Depot when need arises. Compare the expression used in {b) 35 and (c) 45 : ‘so as to be 
seen by the functionaries of this nome’, and (r) 41 : ‘so as to be seen by the sons of the 
sons of men’. 

Imy-r rht , ‘him who shall be Overseer of the Fields . . .’ Wnn 
is clearly imperfective active participle. The centred over the two columns of titles, 
does double duty as the m of equivalence after wnn and as the initial sign of the title 
imy-r cht. The whole phrase — a stock expression in these decrees — is the object of the 
preposition hr (cf. {h) 9, p. 13, below). 

19. The equivalent of the English ‘and/or’ is achieved by running the titles side by 
side in the width of the column — a device frequently employed in documents of this 
type (Weill, Decrets, pis. V, VI ; Urk. i, 282-3, 287). 

20. Reading n s! nb n [rhw\ as in (r) 41 (Urk. i, 

306, 12). The ^ after hnr is evidently a mistake for There is no trace of the sign 

as iniwrw, ‘heir’, restored once bySethe(Urk. i, 292, 1 1) and twice by I\Ioret(loc. cit.). 

21. Read This is the last column and the end of the 

decree. There are no traces of inscription on the much battered surface to the left of 
this column, Sethe (Urk. i, 292) notwithstanding. 

(h) Fragment A, pi. IHa, top right; reconstruction to scale from Weill, Decrets, 90. 
Now in the Cairo Museum. Approximate dimensions 16-5 x 10 >: ? cm. Average 
width of columns of inscription in text of decree, 2 4 cm. 

Fragment B, pis. HI, top, IIIa, top left. Metropolitan Museum of Art, accession no. 
14.7.14. Dimensions 21 x 18 x 7 cm. Average width of column of inscription, 2 3 cm. 

It is not certain that these two fragments are parts of the same decree, but the excep- 
tionally small and almost identical scale of the inscriptions on both pieces and the 
evident continuity of subject-matter makes their association one with another highly 
probable, as is confirmed by Burton’s early photographs. The obviously superfluous 
column, with the date, at the right edge of fragment ‘A’ is assumed to belong to a 
preceding decree, inscribed on the same stela. 

In determining the length of the horizontal line (2) — and from this the spacing of the 
two fragments — we hav'e the choice of restoring in the gap between and 
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the single title or of inserting in front of this the long series of titles borne by the 
addressee as Vizier. In making the choice we must be guided by several considera- 
tions. First, the title does not occur anywhere in these decrees in the longer 

titulary of a vizier. Second, the titulary as presupposed in the first alternative and 
implied by the arrangement in pi. IIIa is exactly correct for a Governor of Upper 
Egypt, and is paralleled almost sign for sign in decree {m) 4. Third, the character and 
position of the line of breakage, down the centre of column 5, not only permits, but 
even suggests, an immediate juxtaposition of the two fragments. Fourth, the continuity 
of the text of the decree does not require the insertion of the five or six additional 
columns necessitated by the longer reconstruction of line 2. 

Translation 

(1) The Horns Khar-\bau{})\^ 

(2) Royal deo'ee {to) [the Count], Treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt, Governor of 
Upper Egypt, Overseer of Priests, Officiant of Min, ^ Shemay : 

(3) My Majesty has decreed that there be furnished ... (4) and that there be furnished 
this amounU of offerings to the god ... (5) in the charge of .. . (6) to the temple of Min 
of Coptus . . . 

(7) Now after‘s the God is sated therewith ... (8) after the God is sated therewith 
. . . (9) whoever shall be Overseer of the Depot shall make . . (10) delivery of purified 

offerings^ . . . 

(11) There has been caused [to come . . . concerning it]. 

(12) Year of the [Fourth] Time."^ 

Notes 

The significance of the few phrases preserved on fragment B was clearly recognized 
by Moret, J.as. (1916) 324-5 ; the addition of fragment A serves to confirm this inter- 
pretation. By decree the king (the Horus Kha<^- . . .) assigns property to the temple of 
Min at Coptus, primarily to provide offerings in perpetuity for a statue( ?) of himself set 
up in the temple. The offerings so provided are to be presented first to the god Min, 
and then, ‘after the god is sated therewith’, to the king’s statue. This common arrange- 
ment, often confirmed by contract and accompanied by a list of the property assigned, 
finds numerous parallels in the records of Egyptian temple administration, e.g., Urk. iv, 
768-9; Gardiner, ap. Petrie, Tarkhan I and Memphis V, 33-5, pi. LXXX. In this case 
the decree proper, written on an unusually small scale, may have been accompanied on 
the same stela by a list or specification of the ‘amount’ of the offerings referred to in 
column 4. 

The person immediately responsible for the execution of the decree was, of course, 
the addressee Shemay, at this time Governor of Upper Egypt. As in decrees {g) and 
(/), the royal donation was placed permanently under the jurisdiction of the Overseer 
of the Depot, the administrator of all temple property, an office frequently held by the 
Nomarch of Coptus himself, see {g) 12. 

I . The name clearly begins with the sign centred at the top of the panel in a way 
which precludes the possibility of its being preceded by any other sign. This, therefore, 
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is not the Horns name of Phiops H nor of any other well-known king of the late 

Old Kingdom, but is perhaps to be associated with the King Wadjkaref referred to in 
decree (r) 42, or with one of the other kings of the First Intermediate Period whose 
throne-names are preserved in the lists of kings at Abydus (see below, pp. 20-1). The 
restoration ‘Shining-of-Spirits’ or ‘Shining-of-Might’, is so probable as to be 

almost certain. This was not only a common royal name during the Old Kingdom, but 
was almost the only royal name of this period which was written with as the first 
sign, e.g. the Horus of Dyn. HI, the pyramid of King Sahure^ of Dyn. V, 

and, later, the nebty-mm.Q King Wegaf of Dyn. XIII (Gauthier, Livre des rois, 

I, 42, 109; II, 2; Bidl. Inst.fr., xv, 77-9). The altogether similar Horus name is 
borne by King Neferkauhor, a successor — perhaps the immediate successor — of the 
originator of this decree. Cf. also the name of the pyramid of King Ity named in 
Couyat-Montet, Hammdmdt, 168, 3. 

2. ““-f hm Mnzv, ‘officiant of iMin’, the distinctive title of the Chief Priest of Coptus. 
On the reading, etc., see the recent article by Grdseloff, Ann. Serv., xliii, 357 ff. 

3. ^'ht pn, ‘there shall come forth this amount . . .’ The use of the im- 
perfective sdm-f iorxnprr indicates that rht here refers to the fixed amount (of offerings) 
to be supplied at recurring intervals in the future, rather than to the written list (of these 
offerings) drawn up on the occasion of the donation. The known masculine gender of 
rht is borne out, as frequently, by the form of the demonstrative adjective 

^ b'r wnn m imy-r pr-snc, ‘he who shall be Overseer of the Depot 

shall make . . .’ Irr is taken to be an imperfective sdmf, used, as frequently in contracts 
and the like, to refer to a prescribed act in the future (Gard., Egn. Gr., § 440, 3). Its 
subject is the whole clause zvnn m imy-r pr-snr, introduced by the imperfective active 
participle zcnn — a standard expression in these texts, used, for example, in decree 
\d) 85, as object of the preposition ^(p. ii). Moret {J.as., 1916, 324) translates this 
passage, ‘faisant que soit en qualite de directeur de la maison d’agriculture la . . .’, 
without, however, explaining what grammatical construction is assumed. 

5. m-ht (Gard., Egji. Gr., § 178, p. 133). The first sign is clearly j, not ©. 

[^] ‘purified offerings’ or ‘pure viands’ {Wb. i. 284, 12 or 15 — 
‘Speisen, die verteilt werden’). This class of offering is listed in the well-known decree 
of Phiops I in behalf of the funerary foundation of Snofru at Dahshur (LVA. i, 213). Both 
the top and the toe of the J are visible at the edge of the fragment. 2 //- (Davies, 
Ptahhetep, i, pi. IV, 9 ; Murray, SaqqaraMastabas, li, pi. VI, 4) is, as the comparison with 
^ shows, an ideographicallv significant combination of signs such as Sethe discussed 
in his Pyrarnidentexte, iv, pp. 106 ff. 

7. Restored from the year date [|°| at the right edge of fragment A. Literally, 
‘Beginning of Time 4’ (of numbering cattle), but some time after the close of the Sixth 
Dynasty this came to mean simply ‘Regnal Year 4’, see the discussion by Gardiner, 
JEA XXXI, 15 f. This, incidentally, is one of the highest year dates which we possess 
for a king of the Eighth Dynasty. 

(j) Fragment A {Urk. i, 297-8). Pis. HI, IIIa, bottom. Metropolitan Museum of 
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Art, accession no. 14.7. 13. Dimensions 39-5 x 42 x 8 cm. Average width of column 
of inscription 4-3 cm. Preserved are parts of columns 1-13 of the decree. 

Fragment B (Urk. i, 298-9). Luxor (?). With parts of columns i3-2i(?) of the 
decree. 

Translation 

(1) [The Horus Netjery\-hau} 

(2) [Royal decree to .. . the Father of the God], beloved of the God, Hereditary Prince, 
[Foster-Child of] the King, . . . [Shemay]F 

(3) [Seal]ed [in the presence of the king himself].^ 

(4) [Thy zcife], the King's Eldest Daughter, ... (5) Sole Favourite of the King, 
Nebyet — (6) She is"^ {to be known as) the King’s Eldest Daughter, Sole Favourite of the 
King, ... (7) who takes precedence^ over the other women of the king’s^ . . . [without] 
(8) her equal, through the desire of the Count {}),'^ ... (9) The Commandant of Soldiers 
Khrodny^ [w to be her] bodyguard . . . 

(10) The Sole Companion, Hemy’s {son) In[yotef] has been sent [concerning it]. 

(11) My Majesty has commanded thee to have made a barque of ‘Two-Powers’^ of .. . 
cubits . . . (12) . . . the Court, which is in this nome^° under ... (13) ... m ... (14) crew^^ 

. . . (15) . . . {chapel?) of the barque of ‘Two-Powers’ in it, annual fruits {?y^ . . . (16) 
pure . . . On behalf of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Neferkauhor, Ka{?)-pu-ib{i), * ^ 
may he live forever [and ever]! 

(17) The Sole Companion, Hemy’s {son) In[yotef has been caused] to come [concerning 
it]. 

(18) My Majesty [has commanded] thee to bestow rank and to take away . . . (19) . . . 
[from] anyone who shall [doY‘^ that which thou dost hate . . . (20) . . . to its end. S-. . . 
(21) . . . 


Notes 

This text clearly consists of three separate edicts issued by the Horus Netjery-bau, 
King Neferkauhor of Dyn. VIII. All are addressed to the Vizier Shemay and delivered 
by the Sole Companion Inyotef, but deal with different and apparently unrelated 
subjects. The date of issue was almost certainly Neferkauhor’s first regnal year and, 
like decrees {k) to {q) inclusive, was probably ‘Month 2 of Proyet, day 20’, of that year, 
perhaps the date of the king’s accession. The document can hardly have been issued 
earlier and bear Neferkauhor’s name, and is probably not later in date than decree {k), 
which deals with the funerary foundations of the Vizier and his wife. 

‘Part I’ (cols. 4-10) is more interesting than at first appears. The purpose of this 
section is to publish officially the titulary of the Vizier’s wife, Nebyet, who, as the 
‘King’s Eldest Daughter’, is to have royal rank and precedence at Court and, in keeping 
therewith, is assigned a high-ranking army officer as a bodyguard. If col. 8 is correctly 
interpreted, the proclamation was made at the request of Shemay on behalf of his wife. 
The occasion, we may suppose, was not the marriage of Nebyet and Shemay (so Pirenne, 
op. cit.. Ill, 214), but either the elevation of the latter to the office of Vizier or the acces- 
sion of Nebyet’s father to the throne of Egypt — or both. 
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Columns 11-17, longer than 4-10, occupy a second ‘panel’ of the stela. In these 
Shemay is instructed to build and equip a ceremonial ship, or sacred barque of specified 
length, probably for the twin gods Min-Horus of Coptus (see below, note 9). This 
pious act, carried out at the king’s expense, is not to go unrewarded, and the concluding 
phrases (col. 16) probably provide for services to be performed, not only for the barque, 
but also for its royal donor, whose prenomen and personal name are written out together. 

The much damaged third section (cols. 18 ff.) is apparently a royal order extending 
to Shemav broad powers in conferring and revoking official appointments and honours 
at his own discretion. 

1. Ntry-b/u', ‘Divine-of-Might’ : refer especially to decrees (k), (/); seen here 
(1. 16) and in decree (/) to have been the Horus name of King Neferkauhor of Dyn. 
VIII (Abydus List, no. 55). 

2. The name of the king, the characteristic titles of the Vizier preserved in the 
address, and the prominent reference to the Princess Nebyet known from decree (k) to 
have been Shemay’s wife, permit no doubt as to the identity of the addressee. 

3. Sethe (Urk. i, 298, i) restores No part of the sign 8 actually 

exists; and the restoration, though logical, is far from certain. 

4. (|P for later {Wb. i. 42; Erman, Ag. Gr., § 338 a). Cf. (0)3. 

5. one who is before . . .’ Usually ‘before’ in time (Card., Egn. Gr., 
§ 181); but also in rank and importance (Wb. v, 283). 

6. The group is nszv, not given by Sethe (Urk. i, 298, 4) and apparently 

intended to be read Smr, ‘Upper Egypt’ — so, at any rate, Pirenne, op. cit., iii, 214. 
Sethe’s is an accidental gouge in the surface of the stone, far out of position, as can 
be seen in the photograph. Two ticks at the top of an imaginary vertical sign before — 
are also unintentional scratches in the surface. 

7- 1^1 hity-r ( ?). The ^ is clear and certain (not -f , as Sethe, ibid.). The estimated 

space at the end of the column permits the restoration ‘Count, 

[Governor of Upper Egypt, Overseer of Priests, Shemay],’ as elsewhere in these texts 
(Urk. I, 296, 300). 

8. See Ranke, Personennamen, 277. 

9. Wsrwy. The determinative indicates that this is the name of a divinity, or pair 

of divinities, worshipped as one, presumably at Coptus. We think immediately of 
Hrzvy or Ntrwy, the nome standard of Coptus, which Wainwright suggests is an expres- 
sion for the two closely associated gods Min and Horus, called collectively the ‘Two 
Horuses’ (JEA xvii, 190-1). Multiplicity of expressions for a pair of gods so associated 
is illustrated by the biune god and of the Xth Nome of Upper Egypt, 

see Gauthier, Rec. trav., xxxv, 12-13, and Sethe, Urgeschichte, § 51. 

10. These words are reminiscent of the recurring clause ‘Aly Majesty forbids the crea- 
tion of any corvee (or the like), of which registration is made for the Court, in this nome’, 
(J) 3. Cf. also (a) 7. The antecedent of in any case, is not hnw, but an activity of some 
sort in the nome of Coptus, reported to the Court or associated in some wav with it. 

11. Restoring is(zv)t, see Wb. i, 127. 

12. ^ rnpuy. This group occurs in decree (g), line 5, and is interpreted by Moret 
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(J.as. (1916), 31 1) as ‘les fruits anmiels et les vergers qui les produisent’. The present 
context, wherein we evidently have to do with the upkeep of a divine barque and with 
the funerary cult of the king, seems to support this rendering. Elsewhere £ i' appears as 
an epithet of the god Horus {Pyr. 767 a; Sethe, Ubeisetzung und Kommentar, in, 414) 
and in the name of an Old Kingdom festival (Leps., Dkm. iii, 87). 

13. Ky( })-pw-ib{-i), ‘(My)-heart-is-the-Bull( ?)’. The personal name of King Nefer- 
kauhor. ^ is perhaps to be read simply h ‘the Bull’, or can stand for any one of seven 
or more bull gods: Apis of Memphis, Mnevis of Heliopolis, Buchis of Hermonthis, 
Khasu of Xois, Kemwer of Athribis, Hesebu of Leontopolis, or Kamephis (Kamutef), 
the bull of Min and of x^mun (Otto, Unters., xiii; Wainwright, JEA xix, 42-52; xxi, 
158-62; Ann. Serv., xxviii, 180-4; Sky Religion, 19). Theophorous names constructed 
in this manner are rare, but a parallel exists in a Memphite name of the Middle King- 
dom, Pth-pii'-zvAi (Ranke, Personennamen, 139). 

14. Restoring So Sethe, Urk. i, 298. 

(0) Pis. IV, IVa. Metropolitan Museum of Art, accession no. 14.7.11. Dimensions 

33 X 47 X 9 cm. Average width of column of inscription in text of decree 4-1 cm. 

Translation 

(1) The Horns Netjery-bau. Sealed in the presence of the king himself^ {in) Month 2 of 
Pr 6 [yet\, Day [20]. ^ 

(2) Royal decree {to) the Count, Over\seer of Priests, Idy) 

(3) Thou arP {appointed) Count, Governor of Upper Egypt, and Overseer of Priests in 
this same Upper Egypt, which is [under') (4) thy supervision^ southward to Nubia, north- 
ward to the Sistrum Nome,^ functioning as'^ Count, Overseer of Priests, Chief of ^ (5) the 
riders of towns, who are there under thy supervision — in place of^ thy father, [the Eather of 
the God), (6) [belov)ed of the God,^'^ Hereditary Prince, Mayor of the [Pyramid) City, 
[Chief Jus)tice, Vizier, Keeper of the Royal Archives, (7) [Count, Governor of Upper 
Egypt, Overseer of Priests, Shemay.^'^ 

A^o] one [shall have rightful claim (8) against itf- . . . 

Notes 

This order, issued by King Neferkauhor on the same day as decrees {k), (/), {m), («), 
{p), and {q), quite simply and clearly appoints the Nomarch of Coptus Idy 

to the post of ‘Governor of Upper Egypt’ (^^^) with specified jurisdiction over the 
seven southernmost nomes from Elephantine to Diospolis Parva. Such specification 
was necessary, for the title was often borne by many Upper Egyptian officials 

at the same time and did not in itself imply power in excess of that held by any first- 
class nomarch (Kees, Provinzialverwaltung, 86). Although it is true that two previous 

Governors of Upper Egypt — one of whom may have been Idy’s own father Shemay 

held sway over all twenty-two nomes from Nubia to the Fayyum, such a concentration 
of power in one official seems to have been altogether exceptional (Kees, op. cit., 112). 
Shemay’s claim to the honour rests on Moret’s reading of traces of his name and titles 
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in the battered address of decree (/) (C.R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L. (1914), 565 ff., but see Kees, 
op. cit., no); Gardiner tells me that a collation of this decree made for him by Cerny 
and Fairman confirms Moret’s reading. In any case Idy seems to have taken over a very 
large part of his father’s duties in Upper Egypt, a circumstance which can only have 
resulted, directly or indirectly, from Shemay’s own elevation to the office of Vizier, 
already shown by decree {j) to have been a recent occurrence (p. 14). In view of the 
fact that a few years later Idy succeeded his father as Vizier (see decree (r)), it is absurd 
to regard the alleged reduction in the number of nomes assigned to him as Governor as 
an attempt to curb his power or that of his family, either by an apprehensive Pharaoh 
or by a rival family of nomarchs (Moret, op. cit., 572-3). It seems more logical to 
suppose that for a while jurisdiction over Nomes VIII to XXII was simply retained by 
the senior Governor of Upper Egypt, Idy’s father, the Vizier Shemay. 

1. Read htm r-gs nsw ds. See, for example, Urk. i, 160. 

2. in the ‘Year of Uniting the Two Lands’, i.e. the year of the king’s acces- 
sion — the same date as decrees {k), (/), (m), (n), (p), and {q). See (p) .vi-5 (pi. V). 

3 - restored from {m)^. The titles are only those borne by Idy as 

nomarch of Coptus before this, the first of his two promotions. 

4. for later ({ see under (j), note 4. 

5. Restoring cf. col. 5. 

hnt-m . . . mht-m, cf. Urk. i, loi, ii; Breasted, Anc. Rec., i, 
147. Compound prepositions, evidently equivalents of hnt-r . . . mht-r (Gard., Egn. Gr., 

§ 162, I ; 179). For ^ Shm (IVb. iv, 251-2), the Vllth nome of Upper Egypt, with its 

capital at Diospolis parva ( 0 ^®), modern Hu, 37 miles downstream from Coptus, 
see Gauthier, Diet, geog., iv, 129; v, 64, Ssst. 

7. irr, ‘one who shall act as . . .’ That irr is a participial form, not the imperative, 
is shown by its use in decree (ni) 5 (Urk. i, 301, i) in an exactly similar context, applied 
to Idy, who in that decree is referred to only in the third person. 

8. Restoring jf' , as in (ni) 5 (Urk. i, 301, i). 

9. m zvhm . . . , literally ‘in repeating . . .’ Pirenne (Hist, inst., in, 135) would 
translate the expression ‘as lieutenant of thy father’ — a possible interpretation. Cf. 

M 9 b 301. 5 )- 

10. Restoring See (/) 3 and (q) 6 (pi. V), and below, p. 19, note 4. 

11. So Sethe, Urk. l, 299, 10. Cf. (q) 7-8 (pi. V). 

12. So Sethe, Urk. l, 299, ii. 

(p-q) PI. V. MetropolitanIMuseumof Art, accession no. 14.7. 1 2. Dimensions 60 x 30-5 
> 8-5 cm. Fragment of a stela with parts of two royal decrees, evidently issued by 
King Neferkauhor in regnal year i, month 2 of Proyet, day 20, and delivered 
by the Sole Companion Inyotef, the son of Hemy. Cf. decrees (j), (k), (/), (m), 
and (0) for the name of the king, the date of issue, and the name of the delivering 
official. 

(p) Lower part of the last six columns of a decree of unknown length, occupving the 
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first or right-hand portion of the stela. Average width of column of inscription, 4-3 cm. 
Only one square of inscription seems to be missing from the top of col. x+5, see Urk. 
I, 299, 18. This would leave space on the stela for two or three horizontal lines, one 
above the other, across the top of the vertical columns, cf. Weill, Decrets, plates, 
passim. 

Translation 

(x) . . . (x-j-i) \My Majesty has commanded thee to post\ the words (x+2) \of this 
decree at the gate^way of the temple of Min (x-t-3) \of Coptus in the Two-Falcons Nome( ?)] 
forever. 

There has been caused (x+4) \to come^ the Sole Companion, Hemy's (son) Inyotef, 
concerning it. 

(x+5) Sealed in the presence of [the king] himself (in) the Year of Uniting the Two 
Lands, Month 2 of Proyet, Day 20. 

Notes 

The fragment comprises the concluding formulae of a decree which, as suggested on 
p. 6, may have been addressed to the Governor of Upper Egypt Idy to inform him 
of the appointment of his brother to a post in the temple of IVIin — the subject of the 
immediately adjoining decree (q). It is not, in any case, a part of decree (n) (Urk. i, 
301-2), which notifies the father, Shemay, of the same appointment. 

The restorations given in the translation for the most part follow Sethe, Urk. l, 299, 
lines 15-18, which in turn are derived from numerous parallels in the other decrees. 
In col. x+3 we may perhaps restore Cf. (6) 34 (Urk. i, 282, 1 . ii). 

On the expression hft-sp Smi-tmy for the king’s first regnal year, see Sethe, Unters., 
Ill, 79, 83. 

(q) Decree, complete except for a horizontal line (2) with the title and address, and 
three to four squares of inscription missing from the tops of the nine vertical columns. 
Average width of column of inscription in the text of the decree, 3-5 cm. 

Translation 

(1) [The Horus Netjery-bau].^ 

(2) [Royal decree to .. .]: 

(3) [Thou art . . . ,] Sole Companion, CelebranU in the temple (4) [of Min of 
Cop]tus, under the supervision of thy brother, the Count, Governor of Upper Egypt, (5) 
[Overseer of Priests], Idy — no one shall have rightful claim against it — (6) [even as 
thou(?) wast]^ under the supervision of thy father, the Father of the God, beloved of the 
God,* Hereditary Prince, Foster-Child of the King, (7) [Mayor of the Pyramid City], 
Chief Justice, Vizier, Keeper of the Royal Archives, Count, (8) [Governor of Upper 
Egypt, Overseer] of Priests, Shemay. 

There has been caused [to come] (9) [the Sole Companion, Hem\y' s (son) * Inyotef, 
concerning it. 

[In] the king [himself s] (10) [presence sealed (in) the Year of Uniting the Two Lands, 
Month 2] of Proyet, Day 20. 
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Notes 

The name of the addressee — Shemay’s second son and Idy’s younger ( ?) brother — 
is not preserved either here or in fragment («) {Urk. i, 301-2). The loss of the first 
groups of both columns 3 and 6 (note 3) leaves us in some doubt as to whether this is an 
appointment to a new post or merely the confirmation of one previously held — a con- 
firmation issued on the occasion of Idy’s replacement of his father as local administrator 
for Upper Eg}"pt (decrees {m) and (0)). Moret’s restorations and interpretation of this 
text {J.as. (1917) 361-5) are highly improbable. 

1. The restorations used in the translation follow Sethe, Urk. i, 300. 

2. (var. (w) 3, [^l^]raj(|(|'^), probably to be read It seems likely 

that this is one of a group of related words (fjra^ Jf’, Jj raja'll) used of ceremonial 
dances and dancers, ritual acts, and recitations associated especially wdth the cult of the 
god Min of Coptus (see Wb. i, 118, 12-16; Budge, Fg. Diet., i, 74A). In the well-known 
scene of the festival of Min on the second pylon of the Ramesseum (Leps., Dkm. ill, 
162, 164a = Medinet Habu, Chicago edition (iv), pi. 214) the word evidently refers 
to other actions beside dancing and to participants in the festival who are more than 
merely temple dancers. Thus, a hymn addressed to the god is headed by the words 

. . . , ihbw n Mnzv, ‘Rituals(?) of Min . . and, below, a priest reading 
from a papyrus is labelled raj, ‘the Chief Lector-Priest reading aloud the 

ihb{wy. A comparable priestly title is perhaps the of the goddess Hathor, see 

Blackman in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, x, 294. 

3. Whether this decree is the confirmation of an existing assignment or an altogether 

new appointment depends on whether we restore here ‘even as thou wast 

formerly’ (under the supervision of thy father), or £(]^<w, ‘even as he (i.e. Idy) was 
formerly’ (under the supervision of thy father). See Sethe, Urk. i, 300, 6. 

4. 'It-ntr mry-ntr. In these decrees this appears to have been no more than a 
standard priestly title of the Vizier. Gardiner tells me that he is dealing with the title at 
length in his Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, Text, I, under No. 127 of the commentar}" 
on the Onomasticon of Amenope. The title was one achieved by a man only after he 
had become Vizier and was borne, when occupying this office, by both Shemay and by 
his son Idy (decree (r) 2). Against the view formerly taken by Borchardt and followed 
by Pirenne, Hist. inst. ill, 213-14 it may be said that in decrees (;) and {k) Shemay 
appears in the role of son-in-law, rather than father-in-law of the king. It is possible, 
but not probable, that he was both. 

HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF DECREES (^) TO (r) 

Before attempting to fit the material contained in decrees (g) to (r) into the meagrely 
documented historical scheme of the First Intermediate Period it will be well to clarify 
this material somewhat by establishing, first of all, what may be called the ‘cast of 
characters’ involved. 

In these documents we are introduced to at least three kings of Egypt : 

The Homs Netjery-bau, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Neferkauhor, with 
the personal name Ka( ?)-pu-ib(i) ( r), was the originator of decrees (7) to (q), all of which 
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appear to have been issued on a single day in the first year of his reign, perhaps the day 
of his accession to the throne. He is unquestionably the same King Neferkauhor listed 
in the Table of Kings in the temple of Sethos I at Abydus (no. 55), fourteen places after 
Menkare< (Nitocris), the last ruler of Dyn. VI, and only two places ahead of Nebhepetre^ 
(Mentuhotpe II) of Dyn. XI.^ The Princess Nebyet, mentioned in decrees (j) and (k) 
as the wife of the Vizier and former Nomarch of Coptus Shemay, was probably Nefer- 
kauhor’s eldest daughter, who achieved royal rank in consequence of her father’s eleva- 
tion to the kingship (decree (j)).“ 

The Horus Demedj-ib-towe was the originator of decree (r). In this document 
Shemay’s son Idy, who served under Neferkauhor as Governor of Upper Egypt, is now 
addressed as Vizier, a fact which indicates clearly that Demedj-ib-towe was a successor, 
and probably the immediate successor, of Neferkauhor. The kingly prenomen 
Wadjkare< contained in col. 42 of the decree is not the name of the originator of the 
document, but that of a predecessor of both Demedj-ib-towe and Neferkauhor, in 
whose reign the official charged with the delivery of the decree was born and with whose 
prenomen his own name (Wadjkaref-[sonbe] ?) was compounded.^ On the other hand, 
it seems only natural to equate the Horus Demedj-ib-towe with King Neferirkareq 
no. 56 of the Abydus list, clearly the immediate successor of Neferkauhor and the last 
king named before Nebhepetre^ of Dyn. XL 

Three decrees, (g), {h), and (i), were issued by a king or kings who preceded 
Neferkauhor. This is shown by the fact that all three documents were issued before 
Shemay’s son Idy had been appointed Governor of Upper Egypt, an event which we 
know, from decrees {m), (o), and {q), took place in Neferkauhor’s first year, probably 
on the date of his accession. It is not certain that all three decrees pre-date Shemay’s 
appointment as Vizier, but this, too, seems highly probable.^ On the other hand, the 
facts that in decree {h) and possibly also in (f) Shemay already holds the office of 
Governor of Upper Egypt and that in decree {g) Idy already bears the titles of Nomarch 
of Coptus would indicate that these edicts were not far removed in date from the 
decrees of Neferkauhor, but were probably issued by his immediate predecessor. For 
this hypothetical king we have preserved in decree (A) the Horus name Kha(-[bau ?] and 
in decree (f) the throne-name Wadjkare^ Since the latter name, as written in decree 
(r), does not exist on any other extant monument or in any list of kings now known, 
I suggest that it is a scribal error for the exceedingly common prenomen Neferkare<,5 
the contemporary hieratic forms of the signs | and | being easily susceptible of confusion 
one with another.^ In this case we may, without too great difficulty, identify the King 

^ Meyer, Ag. Chron,, pi. i; Lepsius, ZAS ii, plate opposite p. 84; Capart, Memphis^ fig. 146. 

^ See above, p. 14. 

3 Sethe, GGA (1912), 719; Urk. i, 306, 13; Moret, as. (i 9 t 7 )> 3 ^ 5 - Meyer {Geschichte, i, 2, 238-9) and 
Sottas (Preservation y 108) follow Gardiner (PSBA (1912), 259) in the belief that Wadjkare^ was the prenomen 
of the Horus Demedj-ib-towx himself, an interpretation of the text which seems both awkw^ard and highly 
unlikely. 

^ Moret’s reading of the much-damaged titulary of the addressee of decree (i) (C.R. Ac. hiscr. B.-L. (1914), 
565 ff., plate) seems highly questionable (cf. Weill, DecretSy pi. xii, 2). 

5 Abydus list, nos. 42, 43, 45, 49 , 54i Turin Papyrus, col. iv a, 12. 

^ See Moller, Hierat. Pal. i, nos. 280 and 180, columns ‘Abusir’ and ‘Elephantine'. 
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Wadjkaref of decree (r) with the King NeferkaureS who in the Abydus list is named 
as the immediate predecessor of Neferkauhor (no. 54). The cartouche (no. 53) which 
precedes that of Neferkaure' in the Abydus list is damaged, but is almost certainly to be 

restored and identified as the prenomen of King Iby of the Turin Papyrus, - 

the owner of a small pyramid discovered at South Sakkarah in 1929.^ 

Turning now to the addressees and beneficiaries of the twelve decrees, we find that 
these consisted almost exclusively of two prominent members of a local family of Coptus, 
Shemay and his son Idy. Each of these two men held in succession the offices of 
Nomarch of Coptus, Governor of Upper Egypt, and Vizier, the son in every instance of 
promotion stepping into the office just vacated by his father. Shemay, we may suppose, 
inherited the office of nomarch from his own father — perhaps one may assume an 
earlier Idy who lived during the latter years of the reign of Phiops II of Dynasty VI. 
Shemay appears, in any event, to have been nomarch prior to the issue of decrees (g), 
{h), and (i), for at this time he had already been appointed to the next higher office. 
Governor of Upper Egypt, and his son, Idy, had taken his place as Nomarch of Coptus 
(decree {g)). By the first year of the reign of King Neferkauhor Shemay had become 
Vizier and Idy was made Governor of Upper Egypt. Idy’s elevation to the office of 
Vizier, which he held under Neferkauhor’s successor, Demedj-ib-towe, must have been 
occasioned primarily by the death of his father. It is important to note that, although 
both Shemay and Idy retained in their titularies every title which they had ever borne,+ 
the offices themselves were held successively and not concurrently. For example, it is 
certain that when Shemay became Vizier he had long since ceded his post as Nomarch 
of Coptus to his son and had even turned over to the younger man most of the local 
administrative duties of Governor of Upper Egypt. In short, he was not, as Sethe 
believed,^ Nomarch of Coptus and Vizier of Egypt at one and the same time. 

The results suggested by the foregoing discussion may be incorporated in tabular 
form as follows : 



Kings 



Officials 


Decrees 

Abydus list , Horns name 

Preyiomen 

Personal name 

Nomarch 
of Coptus 

Governor of 
Upper Egypt 

Vizier 

{Refer to 
'• PP- 5/-) 

53 ^ 1 ? 

, Kakare^ 

Iby 

Shemay 

? 

3 

— 

54 Kha^-[bau ?] 

1 \Vadjkare< 


Idy 

Shemay 

p 

: (A, ih), (<•) 

55 ' Netjer\’-bau 

(= Neferkaure^ ?) 

. Neferkauhor 

Ka(?)-pu-ib(i) 

Idy(?) 

(22 nomes) 
Idy 

Shemay 

0), ik), (/), 

56 Demedj-ib-towe 

j Neferirkare<(?) 

? ' 

? 

(7 nomes) 

? 

Idy 

('«), («). (0) 
iP), (g), 

(d 


Like the royal decrees of the Sixth Dynasty {a-f), those of the First Intermediate 
Period {g-r) were clearly issued by kings residing at Memphis and were sent up-river 
by royal messenger for delivery and posting at Coptus only because their subject- 


^ See especially the copy by Lepsius, ZASy ii, plate opposite p- 84. - Col. iv a, 14. 

3 Jequier, La Pyr amide d’Aba (Fouilles a Saqqarah, 1935). 

^ The usual practice. See Weil, Veziere des PharaonenreicheSy 4-33, passim. 

5 GGA (1912), 718. ^ Turin Papyrus, col. iv a, 14. 
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matter directly or indirectly concerned the administration of the temple or nome of 
Coptus. Far from creating the impression felt by Sethe^ that they were promulgated 
by kings ruling from Coptus itself, these documents give every evidence of being 
despatch orders issued by the central government at Memphis to, or for the informa- 
tion of, its representatives in the provinces. If, as Sethe would have it, the entire 
domain ruled by these kings consisted of ‘only a small kingdom in Upper Egypt 
with the middle point at Coptus’, it is difficult to understand why it was necessary to 
entrust the administration of precisely this region to an official called the ‘Governor of 
Upper Egypt’, or what possible function a Governor of Upper Egypt could have had 
in an area presumably occupied and governed, not only by the Vizier, but also by the 
king himself. It is equally difficult to see why, if the decrees were drawn up in Coptus 
itself, eight of them at once {j-q) were formally designated for delivery by a high-ranking 
Court official — in exactly the same manner as the decrees previously issued from Memphis 
by King Phiops II {b-d). One also wonders why no reference, direct or indirect, to a 
‘Dynasty of Coptus’ occurs in Manetho or in any other historical source or kings’ list 
which has come down to us, or why no scrap of evidence of royal occupancy is preserved 
at Coptus or in its vicinity. 

Sethe’s theory^ — as with all the historical treatises of that great scholar — is interesting 
and ingeniously constructed, but it lacks the ring of truth. We are asked to believe, 
first, that Shemay held the posts of Vizier and Nomarch of Coptus concurrently 
[zugleich) and that, because of this, we must of necessity assume that the office of the 
Vizier, i.e. the Residence City, was at Coptus itself. We know from our examination of 
decrees (g), (m), (o), and (q) that the first premiss is false (p. 27). Furthermore, 
reference to Kees, Provinzialverwaltung, and Weil’s Veziere immediately establishes 
the fact that during the late Old Kingdom the appointment of an Upper Egyptian 
nomarch or governor to the office of Vizier, far from being exceptional, was a policy 
generally adhered to by most of the Memphite Pharaohs. The relations of Phiops I, 
Meryenre^ I, and Phiops II with the family of nomarchs of This will suffice as an illustra- 
tion, but there are many other examples.^ Decree (/) arranges for an inspection of 
Crown property to be made in the neighbourhood of Coptus under the supervision of 
the Vizier — a fact which in no way indicates, as Sethe suggests, that the central govern- 
ment itself was located in Upper Egypt. In an era as scantily documented anywhere as 
is the First Intermediate Period the absence of the name of King Neferkauhor elsewhere 


^ Sethe, loc. cit. 

2 Not shared by Petrie {History y i (nth ed., 1924), 119-29), by Meyer {Geschichtey i, 2 (1926), 234-9), by 
Moret {J. as. (1912-17); C.R. Ac. Inset. B.-L. (1914-16)), or by Pirenne {Hist, inst., ii-in (i 934 -' 5 )); and dis- 
regarded by Ranke (German edition of Breasted’s History (193b)), by Erman and Ranke {Agypten (1923)), by 
Steindorff (in Baedeker’s Egypt and the Sudan (1929), cm, 232), and by Sottas {Preservation de la propriete 
funeraire (1913)); but accepted without scepticism by Kees {Provinzialverwaltung (1932), 1 13-14), by Scharff 
{Sitzungsb. Bayer. Ak. (1936), Heft 8, 39-41, 54), by Drioton and Vandier {V£gypte (1938), 214-15), and by 
W. S. Smith {Ancient Egypt as represented in the Museum of Fine Arts (Boston, 1942), 24-5 ; History of Egyptian 
Sculpture and Painting in the Old Kingdom (194b), 223-4). 

3 Kees, Provinzialverwaltungy 92-8. Nomarchs of provinces of Upper Egypt who became viziers during 
Dyn. VI were Idy, Pepynakhte, Pepy<onkh, Pery, and Djo<w. Viziers who were also Governors of Upper 
Egypt include Shepsesre^, Akhethotep, Kay, and Gemnikai. (See also Pirenne, Hist, inst.y iii, 60-1.) 
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than at Coptus and Abydus is surely an argument which carries no weight whatsoever. 
The fact that two kings of this period (Abydus list, nos. 47 and 52) may have been 
named in honour of the god Min^ does not show that the Residence City at this time 
was at Coptus, any more than do the royal names Ammenemes and Sesostris prove that 
during the Twelfth Dynasty the capital was at Thebes. The reverence in which IMin 
of Coptus was held at Thebes and the close association of the Theban god Amun with 
his prototype at Coptus is, of course, freely admitted, but is not proof that the Theban 
monarchy of the Eleventh Dynasty was derived from a similar kingship at Coptus. - 
Finally, Sethe’s conclusion that all fifteen successors of the Sixth Dynasty listed at 
Abydus were purely local Upper Egyptian kings is not only fantastic from many points 
of view, but is flatly disproved by the discovery at Memphis of funerary monuments of 
at least two of these kings .3 

Freed, then, from any delusion regarding a ‘Dynasty of Coptus’, we recognize in the 
Horus Khaf-[bau?], the Horus Netjery-bau, and the Horus Demedj-ib-towe the last 
three kings of Manetho’s Eighth Dynasty of Memphis. 

At the same time, one cannot fail, in these decrees from Coptus, to see clearly the 
now almost abject dependence of the Pharaohs at Memphis upon the loyalty of the 
powerful landed nobility of Upper Egypt. Previously it was the great lords of the Hare 
Nome, the princes of Elephantine, or the feudal barons of This on whom the kings at 
Memphis relied for the maintenance of their sovereignty over the Southland. Now the 
last rulers of a moribund Memphite line, with Lower Egypt a prey to marauding bands 
of Asiatics and the middle nomes already forming in revolt behind the warlike standard 
of Heracleopolis, turn to Coptus for support and in one royal edict after another lavish 
upon its puissant nomarchs the highest honours at their disposal and privileges of 
types formerly enjoyed only by the kings themselves. Decree (r), which deals not at all 
with the interests of the Pharaoh, but only with the extensive funerary foundations of 
his Coptite vizier, is, as Gardiner has already remarked, an astounding document. 
That such an edict could be wrung from a successor of Cheops, Chephren, and 
Mycerinus tells us in unmistakable fashion that, with the Horus Demedj-ib-towe, the 
Old Kingdom had run its course to the very end. 

' Sethe (ibid.) is probably correct in reading the name as ‘Nefer-ka-Min’, taking as a scribal 

error for In the list of kings from the temple of Ramesses II at Abydus and on several other monuments 
the name, however, is written (j|Ly (Gauthier, Livre des rois, r, i86), and the equation |1 = ^ seems less 
certain. 

^ The comparison is not a just one, for at Thebes the nomarchs themselves became kings, while in the 
decrees from Coptus they are clearly seen to exist as powerful Upper Egyptian contemporaries of the kings. 

3 Jequier, Pyramides des reines Neit et Apouit, 53-4; Pyramide d'Aba. 

* PSBA (1912), 258-60. 
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STUDIES IN THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY 

By JAROSLAV CERNY 

The sensational discoveries made of recent years at Tanis by Professor Montet have 
attracted fresh attention to the history of the Twenty-first Dynasty, and have awakened 
hopes that, when the excavations are terminated, they will prove to have yielded im- 
portant new testimony towards the better understanding of that most interesting, but 
still extremely obscure, period. For not only is little known of the political history of 
this dynasty, but even the number and the order of its kings are matters of much 
uncertainty. There had already been one moment in the past when the Twenty-first 
Dynasty stood in the forefront of Egyptological interest. That was shortly after the 
finding at Der el-Bahri of the cache where the mummies of a large number of famous 
New Kingdom kings had been hidden. We owe it to the piety of the High-priests of 
Amun who lived under the Twenty-first Dynasty that such solicitude was shown for the 
remains of these ancestral royalties, their mummies being collected and refurbished, 
and, after other hiding-places had been tried, being eventually consigned to this 
particular place to await modern discovery. 

These pious actions had their reward. It is the unpretentious jottings left upon the 
wrappings and coffins of the royal mummies which, more than anything else, have con- 
tributed to the reconstruction of the Dynasty’s history and chronology, a task brilliantly 
performed by Maspero.^ In the light of Maspero’s researches what had previously been 
known seems a hopeless chaos, and the evidence that has since emerged from other 
sites has tended rather to confuse than to clarify the picture already won. The inscrip- 
tions from the Der el-Bahri cache being thus our principal source of information, little 
wonder that scholars have studied them very carefully in order to extract from them all 
that they could possibly yield, so much so that the present writer long believed that the 
benefit to be derived from this source was exhausted. Reconsideration has, however, 
shown that a few more drops of information can be squeezed out of this material, 
together with whatever else of the kind is available. Mere drops they are indeed, but 
in the dearth of better evidence they are not without their value, and are here presented 
in the hope that they may be found of use pending a more plentiful fiow of information 
from Tanis or elsewhere. 

I. Contributions to the History of the Royal Cache 

The events connected with the cache of Der el-Bahri can be established in part from 
the hieratic graffiti written in black ink upon its walls, and in part from the hieratic 

^ In Les momies royales de Deir eUBahari {Memoir es ... de la Mission archeologique frangaise au Caire, vol. i, 
fasc. 4), 1889. 
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inscriptions on the coffins of Ramesses I, Sethos I, and Ramesses II recording the 
transfer of their mummies. All these inscriptions have been published by IMaspero, to 
whom also their first transcription is due. The inscriptions on the walls are given by 
him in hand-facsimiles, while those on the coffins have been made accessible partly in 
facsimile and partly in photograph. The use of the publication and verification thereof 
are not very easy, some of the originals being extremely faint and their writing rather 
cursive. In addition to these disadvantages, closer examination has shown Maspero’s 
publication to be somewhat unreliable. His facsimiles have clearly not been traced on 
the originals themselves, but on photographs,^ whence they reveal in places misunder- 
standings such as would naturally arise with a draughtsman not wholly conversant with 
the hieratic of the period. Furthermore, the published photographs of the inscriptions 
have not been left untouched, but as Feet stated with regard to one of them,^ have been 
‘doctored’, while indistinct signs have been redrawn in black without any warning to the 
reader. For these reasons it is by no means easy to establish absolutely correct transcrip- 
tions. Happily none such are required for this article, since the dates and the general 
trend of the texts are all that really matters for the chronological purposes here in view. 
Moreover, Maspero’s facsimiles and readings can to some extent be checked from photo- 
graphs published by Daressy,^ since these have not been tampered with; Daressy’s 
readings, however, are mainly based on those of jMaspero, and whenever he has 
ventured to be independent, he has gone astray. The inscriptions have been translated 
by Breasted in various parts of volume iv of his Ancient Records, but his only source 
was Maspero, and his readings, so far as they transpire through his renderings, have no 
independent value. 

Two other burials besides those of the older Pharaohs took place in the cache ; these 
were the burials of Neskhons and of her husband Pinudjem, the High-priest of Amun. 
The names of those personages are recorded in three hieratic inscriptions at the bottom 
of the tomb-shaft, that of Neskhons on the right side, at the beginning of the horizontal 
passage leading to the burial-chamber, and that of Pinudjem on the left side. Desiring 
to re-examine the originals, the present writer addressed himself to MM. Jouguet and 
Bruyere, and through their kind offices the shaft of the cache was emptied early in 1938 
at the expense of the French Institute in Cairo. It was then found that the inscription 
of Neskhons had perished completely, as had also Pinudjem’s shorter text ; however, 
the High-priest’s longer text, though damaged, could still be copied, and a few photo- 
graphs of it were taken by Mile G. Jourdain, then engaged upon work in the excavations 
of the Institute at Der el-Medinah. 

For the inscription of Neskhons our sole remaining authority is, accordingly, 
Maspero’s imperfect facsimile.'^ Fortunately the date (o n' jmc=!©cci must have been 

^ Maspero, Les momies royaleSj 559, n. i, states that this was the procedure adopted for two of his facsimiles, 
but it is true of other fascimiles as well. 

2 JEA XIV, 65, n. 4. 

3 Daressy, Cercueils des cachettes royales {Cat. gen.)^ pis. xvi, xvni-xx, xxii, xxiii. 

^ Les momies royales ^ 520, with transcription on p. 521 ; translation in Breasted, Ancient Records iv, § 689. 
It is possible that some scholar is in possession of an old photograph of this graffito ; a careful study of such 
a photograph might settle the uncertainties of the reading. 
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very clear in the original and there is no ground for doubting the correctness of hlas- 
pero’s facsimile and readings at this point. The entire inscription reads as follows:' 

Year 5, fourth month of the Summer season, day 21, day of the burial of the Chief of the ladies, 
Neskhons, 

by the divine father of Amun, the overseer of the Treasury', Djekhonsefonkh, the son of ; 

the prophet of Amen-Re', King of the Gods, Enkhefenamun ; 

the [Elder( ?)] of the Hall,^ Nespay . . . . ; 

the divine father of Amun, the chief of the Army,^ Nespekeshuty. 

The seals-* which are upom this place: 

the seal of the overseer of the Treasury, Djekhonsefonkh; 

the seal of the scribe of the Treasury, Nes 

Of the two inscriptions relating to the burial of Pinudjem the first, that which is now 
lost, consisted of two lines only.^ The scribe had written the date and a few words when 
he became aware that the space available w'as insufficient for an inscription of the length 
which he had in mind ; he therefore stopped here and began again a little lower, on this 
occasion writing five lines. This second inscription^ is still extant except for the first line 
opening with a date, which has been broken away, the rock being very brittle. The 
number of the month is not clear in Maspero’s facsimile, but can be supplied with 
certainty from the first inscription. The year-date is made 4y\ in the first and /j in the 
second inscription. This has been transcribed as J ‘16’ by Maspero, and his inter- 
pretation has been followed by all scholars who have concerned themselves with 
Pinudjem’s burial. The reading in question is, however, indubitably wrong ; the signs 
can only be read no, the feminine ending t agreeing with the preceding feminine word 
(o h/t-sp. The custom of adding the feminine ending to the numeral is very common 
from the Twenty-first Dynasty onward,® the earliest example known to the present 
writer being in ‘Year 5’ of the tablets known respectively as Tablet Rogers and 
Tablet AIcCullum, both containing a decree in the name of the god Amen-Re< relating 
to the ushebtis of that same Neskhons who is recorded in the cache.^ 

The inscription which narrates the burial of Pinudjem reads thus: 

Year 10, fourth month of the Winter season, day 20, day of the burial of the Osiris, the High- 
priest of Amen-Reh King of the Gods, the great chief of the Army,*® the leader, Pinudjem, 

^ Breasted ’s translations have been taken as a basis throughout the present article. 

' Reading [ P fO j Tj ^ • 

3 The sign is in a form very similar to somewhat earlier cursive forms discussed by Gardiner, PSBA xxxi, 
7; to be cancelled as equivalent of ^ in Moller’s Hierat, PaL ii, no. 423, last column. 

The writing ^ with tiw seems to show that the word ht {\Vb. Ill, 348, 14), not htm (Wb. in, 

35o> 3)j is meant. This is confirmed by the next two lines, where, as Gardiner points out, the feminine article 
^ is to be read, contrast ^ | in the present line ; Pleyte-Rossi, Pap. Turin 51,4 proves ht to be a feminine word. 

^ The preposition hr in its frequent late writing 9 * ^ , 

^ Les momies royales, 522. 

7 Loc. cit.. 523, with transcription on p. 522 ; Breasted, Anc. Rec. iv, § 668. The copy made from the original 
by the writer had to be left in Egypt in 1943 and is not yet available. 

® Compare the examples quoted by Sethe, Beitrdge zur dltesten Geschichte Agyptens, 91-2. 

® For Tablet Rogers see Maspero, Rec. trav., ii, 13-18 with 2 pis.; for Tablet McCullum, Budge, The 
Greenfield Papyrus^ pi. opposite p. xvi. 10 See above, n. 3. 
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by the divine father of Amun, the chief of the Treasury, Djekhonsefonkh; 

the divine father of Amun, the scribe of the Army,' the chief inspector, Xespekeshuty; 

the prophet of Amun, enamun ; 

the divine father of Amun, Wennufe; 
by the king’s scribe of the Place of Truth, Bekenmut; 

the chief workman, Pediamun ; 

the chief workman, Amenmose; 

the divine father of Amun, the chief of secrets, Pediamun, the son of Enkhefenkhons. 

Neskhons, therefore, died and tvas buried in a Year 5, her husband, the High-priest 
of Amun, Pinudjem in a Year 10 ; in neither case is the name of the king given, but there 
is no reason why these two dates should not belong to the same reign. That Neskhons 
died before her husband and that the Year 5 possibly refers to the same king as the 
Year 10 was actually postulated by Alaspero, though he read the second date as Year 16, 
and Alaspero’s opinion was corroborated by additional evidence adduced by Winlock.- 
It was Breasted who without cogent reason reversed the order of the Uvo events. 

In order to discover who was the king to whose reign the two year-dates belong (the 
Year 10 certainly, and the Year 5 probably), we must now turn to the dockets inscribed 
upon the coffins of Ramesses I, Sethos I, and Ramesses II. The earliest docket records 
a burial at the time of the High-priest Hrihor towards the very beginning of the Twenty- 
first Dynasty. This docket does not interest us in the present connexion since it throws 
no light on the history of the cache ; let it only be stated that it is found on the coffin of 
Sethos D on the chest immediately beneath and partly covered by the large cartouches 
of that king, whence it follows that the cartouches are posterior to the docket and were 
added at the subsequent reburial. On the coffin of Ramesses II a like docket of the time 
of Hrihor has been later washed off and replaced by another ; traces of the original text 
can be seen in Daressy’s photograph, and Maspero has given a facsimile of the 
beginning .5 Daressy transcribes as much as he could see of the eight lines, but his 
transcription is mostly unintelligible.^ It is probable that a counterpart of this docket 
stood also on the coffin of Ramesses I, but of that coffin only fragments have survived, 
and the text in question is either entirely lost or else the traces of it have not been 
noticed by those who examined the fragments. 

The three coffins acquaint us with two further dockets. Each of these offers practic- 
ally the same text except for the name of the royal owner of the coffin and for minor 
orthographic differences. Hence, we can speak of them as Dockets A and B respectively, 
adding the numeral i to indicate Ramesses I, 2 to indicate Sethos I, and 3 to indicate 
Ramesses II. The two dockets are arranged on the coffins in the following ways: 

Ai on the chest Az on the chest just below the docket of Hrihor A3 on the chest 

Bi lost Bz on the chest, just below Az B3 at the top of the head 

' See p. 26, n. 3. ’ JEA xvii, 108. 

3 Les momies royales, pi. X, b; transcription on p. 553 ; Daressy, Cercueils des cachettes royales, pi. xvi (right); 
Breasted, Ahc. Rec. iv, § 593. Cf. also Peet, JEA xiv, 65, n. 4. 

+ Daressy, op. cit., pi. xxii. 

5 Maspero, op. cit., 557; translated Breasted, op. cit., iv, § 594. 

* Daressy, op. cit., p. 32. 
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A is dated [3nc^miL:]|ci= ‘Year lo, fourth month of the Winter 

season, day 17, of King Siamun’d Also here Maspero has read the year-number as 16 
and herein has been followed by all other scholars, but the sign which follows n is made 
like ^ alike in A2 and A3, and this cannot be interpreted as 1 1 |, that numeral never 
having such a form in New Kingdom hieratic even in its most cursive formd The docket^ 
relates that on this date the mummies were removed from the tomb of Sethos I and 
transferred to that of Queen Inhapi. The officials present at the transfer were 

the prophet of Amen-Rec, King of the Gods, Enkhefenamun, the son of Beki; 

the divine father of Amen-Re', King of the Gods, the third prophet of Khons-in-Thebes- 
Neferhotep, the scribe of the commissions of the House of Amen-Re^, King of the Gods, setem- 
priest of the Mansion of Usimare^-setpenre^ in the House of Amun, chief of the Army^ of the 
Seat-beloved-of-Thoth,s the scribe and chief inspector Nespekeshuty, son of Bekenkhons. 

Docket is dated simply fon*lTnravv©cc ‘Year 10, fourth month of the Winter 
season, day 20’, without the name of the reigning Pharaoh. The feminine ending 
after the year-number is in B 2 abbreviated to a mere dot and in B3 omitted altogether. 
On the day here mentioned the mummies were transferred to i>\\Qnl©l ‘this eternal 
house’ of Amenophis (I) by 

the divine father of Amun, the chief of the Treasury, Djekhonsefonkh; 

the divine father of Amun, Wennufe, the son of Alentemwese; 

the divine father of Amun, the third prophet of Alut, Efnamun, the son of Nespekeshuty; 

the divine father of Amun, 

The importance of the change of reading from Year 16 to Year 10 in the graffito of 
Pinudjem and in Docket A is obvious. On the one hand the date of the graffito of 
Pinudjem on day 20 of the fourth month of Winter in Year 10 becomes identical with 
that of Docket B, or in other words the transfer of the three mummies to the ‘eternal 
house of Amenophis (I)’ took place on the same day as the burial of Pinudjem. On the 
other hand, the date of Doeket A moves into close proximity with the date of Docket B, 
the former in fact turning out to be only three days earlier than the latter. For there is 
now no ground whatsoever for attributing the dates of A and B to different reigns, as it 
was necessary to do as long as the date of A was supposed to be in Year 16 of Siamun. 
On the latter supposition Year 10 of B was necessarily attributed to a different and 
later king, who was believed to be Psusennes II, since from the relative position of the 

^ The King’s name only in Ai and A2, omitted in A3. 

2 Compare the forms listed in Mdller, Hierat. Pal., ii, no. 619. It is only in the abnormal hieratic of the 
Twenty-fifth Dyn. that j j | has a form resembling a hieratic but even then the oblique upper stroke is much 
longer (Pap. Louvre 3168, i) or slightly curved (Pap. Louvre 3228 C, I, i), 

3 Ai : Maspero, pi. x, A; Daressy, pi. xxiii; Breasted, op. cit., iv, § 667. A2: Maspero, pi. xii; Daressy, 
pi. XIX ; Breasted, op. cit. iv, § 666. A3: Maspero, op. cit., 558; Daressy, pL xxii; Breasted, op. cit. iv, § 665. 

Cf. above, p. 26, n. 3. 

5 For this locality, cf. Legrain, Ann. Serv., viii, 254-6; Cemy, Late Ramesside Letters, 59, 15. It was some- 
how connected with the Army. There w^as also a locality ^ J mentioned Pap. Mayer A, 4, 9, and not 

recognized as such by Peet. 

6 B2: Maspero, pi. xii; Daressy, pi. xix ; Breasted, op. cit., iv, § 691. B3 : Maspero, p. 559 ; Daressy, pi. xxnr 
(bottom) ; Breasted, § 692. 
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two dockets on the coffin of Sethos I no unprejudiced person could fail to conclude 
that A2 was anterior to B2. 

The true sequence of events is now clear. On day 17 (Docket A) the mummies of the 
three kings were removed from the tomb of Sethos I in the presence of the two officials 
Enkhefenamun and Nespekeshuty. Three days later, on day 20 (Docket B), these 
mummies were deposited in ‘the eternal house of Amenophis (I)’ by another group con- 
sisting of four divine fathers, while on the same day (Pinudjem’s graffito) Pinudjem was 
buried in his tomb by yet a third body of men, among them Nespekeshuty, who had 
also attended the removal of the mummies three days earlier. We shall probably never 
know which of the two events occurred first, the burial of Pinudjem or the transfer of 
the three mummies to the same final resting-place, nor doubtless shall we ever elicit 
wLere the three royal mummies were kept during the three days that elapsed between 
their removal from the tomb of Sethos I and their subsequent re-burial. If Docket A 
states that on day 17 the three mummies were removed from the tomb of Sethos I and 
‘entered’ into the tomb of Inhapi, the second part of this statement 

only anticipates the event which in reality took place three days later. 

The above interpretation fully confirms the results reached by Winlock in JEA xvii, 
107 ff., namely that the cache is nothing more or less than the ‘crag’ (^^ (j i] ^ ) of Inhapi, 
and that these two identified places are furthermore the place where the body of King 
Amenophis I was already lying when the mummies of the three Nineteenth Dynasty 
kings were brought to bear it company. As regards the expression 

at the end of Docket A the present writer 
would like again to point out the firmly established rule of Late-Egyptian grammar 
that nty can refer only to a defined antecedent, so that while the first nty refers, as 
expected, topiy hy, the second nty cannot refer to st rn, which has no article, but must 
likewise refer to psy hy. The only possible rendering of the expression in question is, 
accordingly, ‘this crag of Inhapi which is (serving as) a great place (i.e. as a Royal tomb)i 
and in which (King) Amenophis rests’. Docket B calls the cache ‘the eternal house of 
Amenophis’. Whether this is the same as the ‘eternal horizon’ of Amenophis (I), the 
name given to that king’s tomb in the Abbott papyrus, is a difficult question that has 
hardly any bearing upon the chronology of the Twenty-first Dynasty. 

In the course of our investigations we have not felt the need of getting rid of ‘that 
troublesome Year 10 of Pesibkhenno IF, as Winlock called the year-date of Docket B. 
Instead of this we have discarded Year 16 of Siamun, which now becomes his Year 10 
and has to be equated with the Year 10 of the said docket. There is thus no need to 
reverse the order of Dockets A and B on the coffin of Sethos I, which was a rather 
drastic method of obtaining the chronological sequence that seemed to Winlock 
demanded by the logic of the situation. That logic, as he viewed it, had in it a tiny flaw : 
according to Docket A the royal mummies to be transported to the tomb of Inhapi 

^ It is piquant to note that the absence of m after nty suggested to Winlock the right view that st nt should 
be rendered ‘great place’ in the well authenticated sense of ‘royal tomb’ (Peet, Great Tomb-Robberies y p. 9). 

Of course the preposition must be here understood — the omission in Late-Egyptian texts is quite common 

but it must be taken as the m of equivalence, not with the local meaning ‘in’. 
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were removed from the tomb of Sethos I {p^y-f hr in A2 and p^y hr n nsict Mnmictrc 
Sty in A3) and not from the tomb of Amenophis I, as according to Winlock’s interpre- 
tation of Docket B they should have been. When would the transfer to the tomb of 
Sethos I have taken place? 

The history of the cache is now seen to have been far simpler than has ever been 
suspected. It may be summarized as follows : 

1. Neskhons, the wife of the High-priest Pinudjem, died in a Year 5 (probably of 
Siamun) and was buried in an ancient tomb belonging to queen Inhapi. 

2. Pinudjem himself died in Year 10 of Siamun (presumably five years later than 
Neskhons) and was buried in the same place as his wife. 

3. Three days before Pinudjem’s burial the mummies of Ramesses I, Sethos I and 
Ramesses II were removed out of the tomb of Sethos I, where they had been lying. 

4. On the same day that Pinudjem was buried the three mummies were finally 
deposited in the same tomb as himself. 

5. We have no means of knowing at what date the other royal mummies were buried 
in Inhapi’s tomb ; all we know is that the mummy of Amenophis I was already there on 
the day of Pinudjem’s burial. 

6. Year 10 of Psusennes II disappears from the history of the cache, as indeed it does 
altogether from the chronology of the Twenty-first Dynasty. 

7. Year 16 of Siamun likewise disappears from the history of the cache, though not 
from the chronology of the Dynasty, since that year is attested by a donation stela 
formerly in the College Saint-Joseph in Cairo, but now in the Cairo Museum.' 

‘ Published by Munier in Recueil d’ etudes egyptologiques dedie'es d la me'moire deJ.-F. Champollion, 361-6. 


{To be continued) 



ZEBERGED: THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR’S ISLAND 

By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 

Those details of the story are set out here which identify the island of the Shipwrecked 
Sailor with a certain island in the Red Sea: that of St. John as we often call it, or 
Zeberged as it is called in Arabic. It lies off the promontory of Ras Benas, behind which 
lay the ancient port of Berenice. 

The information provided by the story is taken from Erman’s translation’ and is as 
follows. The hero had started on a journey to ‘the mines of the Sovereign’, and these 
are generallv accepted as being those of Sinai. However, ‘x\ storm burst while we were 
yet at sea, before we had reached land. We flew before the wind . . .’, so that they were 
blown out of their course. A great wave or waterspout- wrecked the ship and another 
wave cast the Sailor on to the island. On the island he heard ‘the sound of thunder 
and thought it was a wave of the sea’. However, it heralded the approach of the Prince 
of Pwenet in the form of a gigantic serpent, who proved to be a beneficent being. The 
great serpent told how the island had once been inhabited by others, but that they had 
all been destroyed and only himself remained. They had been burned up by the fall 
of a meteorite, and we hear of burning again when the Serpent King threatened ( r)^ 
to make the Sailor know himself ‘to be but ashes’. Finally the Sailor was told that he 
would never find the island again ; ‘never shalt thou behold this island more, for it will 
become water’. The island clearly lay to the south of a course from Egypt to Sinai, 
for it has to do with Pwenet, the coast at the southern end of the Red Sea; the journey 
back to Egypt (Thebes ?) was made by travelling northwards (hdy), and was to take two 
months. The stor\' was told at Bigah near Aswan at the end of a return journey via 
the northern end of Wawat.-* 

The chain of evidence for the identification of the island begins with certain accounts 
given by the classical authors. Strabo (xvi, iv, § 6) says that after the bay where is 
situated Berenice the traveller comes to ‘the island Ophiodes (Snaky) so called from 
the fact in the case; but it was freed from the serpents by the king, both because of 
their destruction of the people who landed there and on account of the topazes found 
there’. He then gives an account of how the topazes were found.^ 

A ‘snaky’ island in the Red Sea on wEich the snakes had been destroyed is already 
suggestive of the island of the Shipwrecked Sailor, but there is more information sup- 
porting this identification. It is provided by Pliny, who in Bk. vi, 29 (34, 169) mentions 

1 Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (trans. Blackman), pp. 29 ff. 

2 Vikentiev, Voyage vers Vile lointaine (Cairo, 1941), pp. 6-19, 

3 See ibid., pp. 36, 37, for the possibility that this may not have been a threat. 

^ Sethe in ZAS^ XLiv, 81. 

5 Diodorus Siculus (ill, 39) has the same story about the island, which he also calls Ophiodes, and adds 
further details which will be treated in their proper places. He is more specific in calling the king 'the kings 
at Alexandria\ * 
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the island of ‘Topazos which has given its name to the precious stone’. Further on 
(xxxvii, 8 [32, 107, 108]) he tells how the island came by its name, saying: ‘Juba says 
that there is an island in the Red Sea called Topazos at a distance of three hundred 
stadia from the mainland; that it is misty [nehulosam) and is often sought by mariners 
in consequence; and that owing to this it received its present name, the word topazin 
meaning “to seek” in the language of the Troglodytes. His information that the island 
of Topazos ‘is misty and is often sought by mariners in consequence’ reminds one that 
the Shipwrecked Sailor was told that he would never find the island again. 

The story can be carried farther. Pliny begins by telling how (xxxvii, 8 [32, 107]) 
‘some Troglodyte pirates, suffering from tempest and hunger landed upon an island 
off the coast of Arabia known as Cytis’^ and there discovered the precious stones, the 
topazes. Thus like the Shipwrecked Sailor they also were driven on to the island by 
storm. In fact the whole neighbourhood had a great reputation for storms. Thus, in 
working down the coast Strabo says (xvi, iv, § 5), ‘Next is Myos Hormos. Then 
follows the Bay of Acathartus (or Foul Bay) which, like Myos Hormos, is in the latitude 
of the Thebais. The bay is really foul, for it is very dangerous from rocks (some of 
which are covered by the sea, others rise to the surface), as also from almost constant 
and furious tempests. At the bottom of the bay is situated the city of Berenice’,^ and 
then continues with the account of the island of Ophiodes which has been given above. 

Surprisingly enough, it is possible to identify the very island round which these 
stories cluster. It is the information that topazes were found on the island of Ophiodes 
which identifies it, and therefore the island of the Shipwrecked Sailor, with Zeberged 
or St. John’s Island, for topazes or, as we call this quality stone to-day, peridots are 
indeed found there and scarcely anywhere else."* The island takes its name in Arabic 
from that of this precious stone j zeberged.^ Hence it is clear that as late as classical 

^ The name originates in the Nubian verb tabe^ which does mean ‘to seek’ (Schafer in ZASy xxxiii (1895), 
100), which with the ending -sun added gives tabe-sun ‘thou soughtest’ (Brugsch, Die btblischen Sieben Jahre 
der Hungersnothy p. 105 note, reprinted by Schafer in ZASy xxxiv (1896), 92). Mr. G. W. Murray (An 
English-Nubian Comparative Dictionary, p. xxxix) shows that in Old Nubian the form was not -sun but 
-sin, which is still nearer to topazin and represents not only the 2nd person singular but the ist person also 
and the ist person plural as well. Hence tabe-sin meant ‘I, thou, or we sought’. These Troglodytes, at 
any rate, are thus shown to have been Nubians. Curiously enough, the Greek word TorraX^eiv means some 
thing similar, i.e. ‘to aim at, guess, divine’. 

^ In this passage and again in vi, 29 (34, 170) Pliny calls the island Cytis, saying in the second instance: 
‘Here is the island of Citis [sic] which produces topaz.’ This is what interests us here, but he is confused in 
this passage. Not only does he spell the name differently, but he seems to think of the island as being near 
the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb. If Cytis be the Greek word kittls it would mean ‘a small chest or trunk’. 

3 ‘Foul Bay’ is a name still in use by us. It is given to the bay on which Berenice was situated, of which 
the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot (Admiralty, 9th ed., 1944) says on p. 176: ‘southward of this anchorage 
the bay is encumbered with reefs and sunken rocks ; the whole coast is foul. . . 

4 G. F. Herbert Smith, Gemstones (4th ed., 1923), PP- 198, I 99 , 227. 

3 E. W. Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, i, 1212, s.v. One of the Arabic authors quoted here says that 
the stone had become very rare, as the mine was worked out in his time, a.h. 640 == a.d. 1242-3. It was this 
scarcity of peridots in the Middle Ages that caused the name ‘topaz’ to pass to the stone which is now known 
by that name, for at that time it became the more common of the two (Smith, op. cit., p. 199). Howwer, 
the mine was not worked out, for it still produces splendid stones, and belonged to the Khedive (ibid., p. 227), 
who let it to a French syndicate. The excavations had probably become too deep, for when Wellsted visited 
them about 1829 they were still derelict, and he picked up pieces of the green crystals. He describes the 
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days there centred on the island of Zeberged or St. John a belief that it had at one time 
been inhabited by serpents which had since been destroyed ; that the sea in its neigh- 
bourhood was tempestuous ; that mariners were liable to be cast ashore on it ; and that 



the island needed much seeking. It needs no emphasis that the ancient Egyptian ideas 
concerning the Shipwrecked Sailor’s island not only were still held in classical days, 
but also that they were applied to the island of Zeberged or St. John. 

Attention having been called to this island as that to which the classical authors 
attached these ideas, w^e seem to be led to yet another clue. The Serpent King of the 
island was good, and Ptolemy' records an ‘island of Agathon’ in the Red Sea which he 
places in latitude 23° 40'. As Mr. Murray notes,^ this is almost correctly that of Zeberged 
or St. John’s Island, the true latitude of which is 23° 36'. Agathon is of course w^ell 
known as a man’s name, but nothing is known of such a man who had to do with the 
island. Hence it may be asked wLether the application of such a term to Zeberged does 
not imply that an aura of goodness w'as still lingering about it as late as the second 
century a.d. 

The distance which Pliny gives as that of the island of Topazos from the mainland 
agrees with that of Zeberged. He says (xxxvii, 8 [32, 108]) that ‘Topazos [lies] at a 

workings as pits of which he says: ‘Many of them are thirty yards broad and fifty deep* (J. R. Wellsted, 
Travels in Arabia, n, 31 1). 

1 C. Muller, Claudii Ptolemaei Geographia, iv, 5, 35, p. 728. 

2 JEA, XI, 140. Muller*s edition of Ptolemy gives 23" 40', not the 23" 20' of Mr. Murray, which makes 
the agreement still more precise. 
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distance of 300 stadia from the mainland’. Three hundred stadia is 34I miles, and the 
Red Sea Pilot (p. 176) says that Zeberged is ‘about 30 miles south eastward of the south 
eastern extreme of Ras Banas’. 

Consideration of the position and physical aspects of Zeberged shows that it corre- 
sponds well with the particulars of the 
island given in the ancient Egyptian story. 
As already pointed out, this latter lay some- 
where in the Red Sea southwards from 
Egypt, for it was connected with Pwenet. 
Now it is only an eight days’ journey by the 
direct route from Berenice to Bigah.' If, 
how'ever, the Sailor landed at Aidhab in- 
stead of Berenice, we may note that hi. 
Couyat says the journey thence to Aswan 
would take twelve days. He also says there is another possible route thence via the 
Wadi Alaqi.^ His map makes this appear to be of much the same length. Therefore the 
two months which the Serpent King foretold cannot apply to the actual journey from 
Zeberged to Bigah. On the other hand, as Prof. Golenischeff points out, two months 
is the time named by Herodotus in connexion with Memphis and the Incense Countries, 
i.e. Pwenet.^ As already seen, the island was the demesne of the Prince of Pwenet, and 
now the distance from Egypt being that of at least one estimate of the journey to Pwenet 
provides another indication that the island lay southward from Egypt. It is also in 
consonance with the return journey having been made in a northerly direction. 

This position to the south of Egypt shows that another and quite unexpected detail 
of the stor}^ is in accord with actualities. It is that the sea voyage from Egypt (Kosseir ?) 
to Sinai where the Sailor was going must be difficult, for it is in a northerly direction 
whereas the prevailing winds blow from the north.'^ These would be likely to blow 
mariners out of their course, that is southwards. This is evidently what happened to 
our traveller, for, as has been seen, it was to the south that he was cast away on his island. 

^ Golenischeff in Rec. trav. xiii, 89-93. He went by a short road. 

^ Bull. Inst.fr. VHi, 138. 

3 Golenischeff in Rec. trav. xx\ in, no, referring to Hdt. ii, 8, who says of the mountains of Memphis, 
‘their greatest breadth from east to west, as I learned, is a two months’ journey, and their easternmost boun- 
daries yield frankincense’. Unfortunately other authors do not agree with this. Speaking of the sea voyage 
from Berenice, Pliny (vi, 23 [26, 104]) says: ‘travelling by sea begins at midsummer before the Dog-star rises 
or immediately after its rising, and it takes about thirty days to reach the Arabian port of Celia or Cane in the 
frankincense-producing country.’ On Meyer’s calculation (Aeg. Chron.j p. 17) the Dog-star would rise at 
Berenice on the 13th of July, Berenice being 6 degrees south of iVIemphis where it rose on the 19th of the 
month. Elsewhere (vi, 28 [33, 163]) Pliny says that ‘Timosthenes estimated the length of the whole gulf 
(i.e. the Red Sea) at four days’ sail’, which must be an error for forty days. No doubt the ships set sail at the 
beginning of July in order to take advantage of the currents, for the Red Sea Pilot states on p. 143 that from 
June to September the water runs out of the Red Sea, and from November to April it runs in. Koster has 
much of interest about sailing in the Red Sea in ZAS, LViii, 125 ff. The loan to the merchant-adventurers 
to the Incense Land was made probably for one year, but the passage is much damaged (Wilcken in ZAS 
LX, 93, 94), and in any case this would only provide us with a period beyond which the double voyage should 
not extend. 

Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot y pp. 14, 33, 34, 37. 



Geziret Zeberged, bearing 235°, distant 26 miles 
(original dated 1935) 
after Red Sea & Gulf of Aden Pilot 
(Admiralty, 9th ed., 1944) p. 177 
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Another characteristic feature of the Red Sea is the storms and rough seas, and this 
duly appears in the story. Thus on p. 179 the Red Sea Pilot states that ‘owing to the 
strong northerly winds, so prevalent during the day, there is often a troublesome sea 
here for boats’. A few lines farther on mention is made of a ‘good anchorage, sheltered 
from northerly winds’. Both these statements refer to Berenice, off which lies the 
island of Zeberged. Of this island itself the Pilot says (p. 177): ‘Geziret Zeberged is 
bordered by steep-to coral reefs, from a half to 4 cables wide, which render the island 
inaccessible, except for a small boat passage through the reef on the north-eastern side 
of the island.’* It is no wonder that in being driven by storm towards the island the 
Shipwrecked Sailor’s ‘ship perished’.^ 

On the island the Sailor ‘heard the sound of thunder and thought it was a wave of 
the sea’, bringing thunder and waves into connexion with each other. This again is 
a thing which happens in the Red Sea, for Bruce reports (p. 215) ‘then followed a most 
violent clap of thunder, but no lightning’ as part of the prelude to the storm. 

Zeberged is thus difficult to reach owing to reefs and troublesome seas, but there is 
a further reason why it is liable not even to be seen by passing ships. This is because 
in the Red Sea ‘Sand or dust haze is widespread in June, July, and August throughout 
the day. From a large number of ships’ observations taken at Greenwich noon, haze 
is present on one occasion in 10 in the northern part of the Red Sea.’^ Pliny% therefore, 
is quite correct when he makes the statement, which seems so astonishing at first sight, 
that the island of Topazos ‘is misty’. It really proves to be the case, though not 
through the wet fogs which the European reader would naturally suppose, and which 
no doubt Pliny himself thought, his passage to mean.** He is thus also perfectly justified 
in his remark that the island was ‘often sought by mariners in consequence’, and hence 
that it was named Topazos from a verb meaning ‘to seek’. It is to the difficulty of 
finding the island that the Serpent King refers when he tells the Sailor ‘never shalt 
thou behold this island more, for it will become water’. We get a curious echo of the 
inaccessibility of the island in Diodorus, though his explanation as to why the sailors 
passed it by is a different one. He says (iii, 39) ‘furthermore, any' who sail bv pass 
along it at a distance because of their fear of the king’, who, to safeguard his topazes, 
put to death any unauthorized person who landed there. 

Though no doubt the rough sea would be enough to wreck a ship, i\Ir. Vikentiev 
points out* that the size, i.e. 8 cubits, given for the ‘wave’ which did the damage seems 

* All these pages are full of statements that the sea is encumbered with reefs. 

“ Apropos of this it is well worth reading Bruce’s experiences in the native boat when he was caught by 
a storm to the south of Kosseir. While he got through in safeU" three other boats perished with all on board. 
Just as the Sailor says, ‘We flew before the wind’, so does Bruce several times speak of the ‘prodigious rate’ 
at which the vessel was going (J. Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile (4', 1790), i, 215-17). 

3 Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot, p. 37. The statement continues that haze is present ‘on one occasion in 
4 in the section between Port Sudan and Bab-al-AIandab’. Of the whole area it is stated: ‘In September 
visibility improves, and in the months of September to November haze occurs on about one occasion in 20. 
From December to Februaiy^ haze is not usual, but from March onwards visibility decreases until summer 
conditions are established.’ 

^ However, the Pilot states (pp. 36, 37): ‘Fog, i.e. visibility less than 1,100 yards, is rare in the area covered 
by this volume. . . . Mist is also not very common,’ From this statement it is clear that fog does occur from 
time to time in the Red Sea. ^ Vikentiev, op. cit., pp. 14, 15, 
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hardly enough to wreck one fifteen times as long and five times as broad as itself. He 
says that a waterspout of this diameter would do so. It should be noted, therefore, 
that on p. 37 the Pilot states that waterspouts are ‘fairly frequent in the Southern part 
of the Red Sea in association with thunder squalls’. Though this does not refer to the 
neighbourhood of Zeberged, it may well be that waterspouts form there also, and 
certainly haboobs or dust devils, which also are caused by whirlwinds, are common 
enough on land in the latitude of the island. But still, all the same, Bruce speaks more 
than once of the fearful waves which threatened to sink the ship, especially mentioning 
that ‘what was the most terrible of all [their dangers], a large wave followed higher 
than our stern, curling over it, and seemed to be the instrument destined by Providence 
to bury us in the abyss’. If such waves had not actually broken the Sailor’s ship them- 
selves, they might easily have dashed it against one of the reefs with which the sea 
about here is encumbered, and indeed Bruce speaks of the way in which the boat was 
continually crunching its way over some of them. In any case 8 cubits is something 
like 13I feet if the royal cubit be used, or nearly 18 feet if the cubit referred to was the 
long one in use in the Twelfth Dynasty.' This would tower over a boat that lay low 
in the water, and like Bruce’s wave would be a fearful danger and a terrifying sight. 

On pp. 176, 177 the Pilot says of Zeberged that ‘the hill in its centre is a sharp conical 
peak of volcanic origin’.^ In keeping with this is the mineralogical fact that ‘except 
in basaltic lavas, it (the peridot) occurs in grains and rarely in well-shaped crystals. 
Stones that are large and transparent enough for cutting purposes come almost entirely 
from the island of Zebirget. . . .’^ Now, from a study of the other stories of the cycle 
Mr. Vikentiev distinguishes volcanic features in that of the Sailor.^ Hence, if his 
deductions be finally accepted as justified, they will form yet another detail which con- 
nects the island with Zeberged. Per contra, the fact that the Sailor’s island, i.e. Zeber- 
ged, proves to be a volcanic one lends powerful support to Mr. Vikentiev’s views. 

To-day Zeberged is described {Pilot, p. 176) as ‘a barren waterless island’, ^ just as 
Diodorus’ description (iii, 39) of the life of the guards shows the island of Topazos 
to have been in classical days. He says: ‘and the provisions which are brought to it 
are quickly exhausted and there are absolutely no other provisions in the land. 
Consequently, whenever only a little food is left, all the inhabitants of the village sit 
down and await the arrival of the ship of those who are bringing the provisions, and 
when these are delayed they are reduced to their last hopes.’ The Shipwrecked Sailor 
has evidently had many successors in his look-out for a ship. 

^ Petrie, Ancient Weights and Measures, p. 40. 

2 Zeberged is not the only island in the Red Sea that is of volcanic origin, though the others lie far away 
to the south. Of Jabal at-Tair the Pilot states (p. 120); ‘The island is of recent volcanic origin and composed 
chiefly of lava; sulphurous jets exist at the summit but for many years no smoke has been seen issuing/ The 
not far distant South-West rocks ‘comprise a rock 22 feet high, formed of tufa’ (p. 128), and on p. 129 w^e read 
of Three Foot rock that it ‘is small, 3 feet high, steep-to, and formed of lava’. 

3 Smith, op. cit., p. 227. ^ Vikentiev, op. cit., pp. 38-45. 

5 In spite of the Pilot there is water of some sort on the island, for Wellsted says (ii, 310) : ‘We visited with 
lights a singular excavation on the eastern side of the island. After descending through numerous windings 
over a broad slippery rock, we arrived at some water, which, although of a very indifferent quality, is drank 
{sic) by the Arabs, who are left here to catch turtle.’ 
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In view of this, the fruits and vegetables which the Sailor says he found on the 
island would be embellishments of his own, unless of course in early days the island 
did happen to be fruitful. It may have been so, for still in classical days Diodorus 
(ill, 39) says of three islands to the north of Topazos, ‘two of which abound in olive 
trees and are thickly shaded, while one falls short of the other two in respect of the 
number of these trees but contains a multitude of the birds called meleagrides (guinea 
fowl)’. Strabo does not mention these trees, but farther south than Ophiodes he speaks 
(xvi, iv, § 7) of ‘an island planted with olive trees’. Actually they were false mangroves 
which still grow on some of these islands and produce a fruit not unlike an olive to 
look at.' Anyhow, whether the fruits and vegetables were embellishments or not, such 
trees as these, if they were growing on Zeberged in the Sailor’s time, would have 
enabled him to say truthfully; ‘I slept under the shelter of a tree ( r) and embraced the 
shade.’ 

Besides the trees the serpents have also disappeared from Zeberged, and from the 
statements of the classical authors there were evidently none in their time on the 
island of Ophiodes or Topazos. But still the legend of their having infested the island 
in earlier ages is so strong that it must be given credence. This is the more so since the 
next island to the north, that of Wadi Gemal, ‘does harbour some quite large ones, and 
the native sailors still romance about them’.- 

It is clear that the Egyptians had trade relations with Zeberged at least in tht‘. 
Eighteenth Dynasty, for it is from that time that there comes the only example of a 
peridot reported in Pharaonic jewellery.^ It may possibly be significant that this is also 
the period at which orpiment was used as a yellow pigment.'* The point is that orpi- 
ment is usually found in association with realgar, ^ which is Pliny’s sandaraca.^ As he 
says (xxxv, 39 [22]) that sandaraca is ‘found on Topazos, an island of the Red Sea’, 
it may be that orpiment was also.’ At any rate, the single peridot, if not the orpiment, 
indicates that the island of Zeberged was already known to the Egyptians not later than 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. No doubt it had been known to them from a very much earlier 
date than that. 

The story of the Shipwrecked Sailor is of course a romance, not a report of an e.xplor- 
ing or even a trading expedition, hence embellishments and latitude in the telling of 
the story are legitimate. But all the same, it has become evident that it adheres closely 
in many details to actual conditions in the Red Sea. More than this, it is also clear 

‘ Murray in XI, 141. 

^ Ibid., p. 143. 

^ Petrie, Scarabs and Cylinders with Names, p. 8. 

Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries (2nd ed.), pp. 291, 292. 

5 Encyclop. Brit, (iith ed.) s.v. Realgar. 

* K. C. Bailey, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on Chemical Subjects, ii, 205. 

Lucas, op. cit., p. 292, says orpiment does not occur in Eg^^it and has to be imported. He suggests Persia, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor as places whence it might have come. Pliny, loc. cit., goes on to say of the sandaraca 
‘but our supplies are not derived from that source’. He has this in his favour that realgar is sometimes found 
in volcanoes (Encyclop. Brit., loc. cit.), and Topazos proves to be of volcanic origin. A number of the classical 
authors recognize the relationship between realgar and orpiment (Bailey, loc. cit.). 
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that the narrator definitely had in mind the island of Zeberged or St. John off the 
promontory of Ras Benas. In view of this accuracy it may be asked whether the detail 
of the destruction of the serpents may not be the romanticized record of an actual 
event. Although there are no snakes there to-day, their presence on the neighbouring 
island, supported by such strong tradition that they had once been on Zeberged, makes 
if seem certain that they must have been there at one time. How and when they were 
cleared from the island is another matter, and one which will probably never be 
elucidated. It may have been by the fall of a meteorite as the Sailor recounts or, seeing 
that the island is of volcanic origin, it may have been by an eruption. If their destruc- 
tion be not a mere figment of the imagination, the catastrophe would have taken place 
not later than the Twelfth Dynasty. The whole thing may have already passed into 
legend among the Troglodytes up and down the coast long before the Sailor came 
to hear of it. Whatever the facts may have been, the story had a firm hold among the 
seafaring population of those latitudes, and versions of it were still to be heard in 
classical days some eighteen hundred years after the Shipwrecked Sailor had told it 
in Egypt. 
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THE EUPHRATES CAMPAIGN OF TUTHMOSIS HI 

By R. O. FAULKNER 

Egyptian history, like all other branches of Egyptology, is in no way static; the 
discovery of new monuments or the reinterpretation of existing evidence mav at anv 
time shed further light, even upon episodes already well-known in outline. In the 
case of the famous eighth campaign of Tuthmosis III, that in which he crossed the 
Euphrates with his army, both these influences have come into play. The new discovery 
is the Gebel Barkal stela of Tuthmosis edited by the Reisners in ZAS Lxix, 24 ff., 
which contains a number of most interesting details which have not yet been woven 
into a general account of the campaign, to which must be added the reference, brief 
and not very informative, in the Armant stela published in Mond and hlyers. Temples 
of Armant, pi. IQ3, while for reinterpretations of existing evidence we are indebted to 
Dr. Gardiner’s Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, soon to be published. In the first place 
he has made it highly probable (l, 171* ff.) that in the Eighteenth Dynasty the land of 
Nahrin lay entirely, or almost entirely, to the east of the Euphrates, and that it was either 
identical with, or formed the western province of, the kingdom of Mitanni. Secondly, 
he has shown (i, 153* ff.) that the well-known narrative of the soldier Amenemhab 
fUrk. IV, 890 ff.) almost certainly deals with the events of this one campaign in chrono- 
logical order, the only possible exception being the second assault on Kadesh, which is 
the last battle in which Amenemhab fought. For the arguments on which Gardiner 
bases this view the reader is referred to his forthcoming book ; here it will suffice to say 
(i) that according to him the trouble in the Negeb mentioned by Amenemhab was an 
event unconnected with the North Syrian war, but broke out either just before or 
simultaneously with the commencement of the northern campaign, since after the 
disturbance in the south was quelled Amenemhab seems to have travelled through 
Palestine and Syria to join Tuthmosis in the north ; and (2) that to me it seems not merely 
possible but probable that the second attack on Kadesh recorded by Amenemhab is 
indeed to be separated from the preceding narrative and allotted to a later war — perhaps 
that of the final conquest of the city in year 42 — for the reason that it is unlikely that 
Kadesh would have to be subdued twice in a single campaign, though perhaps it might 
not be impossible for such an event to occur. Gardiner’s explanation of this inscription 
is more convincing than any other which has hitherto been put forward, and if it be 
accepted it is possible, with the aid of the new evidence already mentioned and the 
other sources already well known (the relevant portion of the Annals, Vrk. iv, 697 ff. ; 
a fragmentary' mention on Pylon VII at Karnak, 188 f.), to reconstruct the course of 
this campaign with more detail than has hitherto been done. 

In the 33rd year of his reign Tuthmosis III embarked on his eighth campaign, in 
which he attained the summit of his military career by crossing the Euphrates and 
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invading Nahrin-Mitanni. His first move was to invade the territory of Katnad modern 
EI-Mishrifah, 18 km. north-east of Homs.^ More or less simultaneously trouble broke 
out in the Negeb in southern Palestine, and a force was despatched to suppress it. 
Amenemhab, a member of the corps d’ elite called ‘the Braves’ and one of the personal 
bodyguard of the Pharaoh, served in this Negeb campaign and himself took three 
prisoners.^ That Tuthmosis was not present in person on this expedition is shown by 
the facts (i) the Annals make no mention of it; (2) he is stated to have opened his cam- 
paign at Katna in Syria; and (3) Amenemhab seems to have travelled north to join 
his master in Syria in time to take part in a battle near Aleppo, taking his three captives 
with him to present them to the Pharaoh."^ 

From Katna the Egyptian army marched northward and fought a battle at ‘the 
Height of Wran to the west of Aleppo', where Amenemhab records that he took 13 
prisoners, 70 donkeys, and a number of bronze weapons. ^ The next event was a battle 
in the territory of Carchemish,^ the capture of this town opening up to Tuthmosis 
the best available crossing of the Euphrates. He achieved this crossing by means of 
boats which he had had built near Byblus with timber from the Lebanon forests and 
which were transported overland to Carchemish on wagons drawn by oxen;^ it is to be 
presumed that the boats were loaded on the wagons in sections which were assembled 
at Carchemish, since it is hardly possible that entire boats of the necessary size could 
have been transported such a considerable distance overland on the rough tracks which 
served for roads. This is the first recorded use by the Egyptians of wheeled transport as 
distinct from the light two-wheeled chariot, and the innovation is a further example of 
Tuthmosis’ military genius ; in fact, these wagons were such a novelty to the Egyptians 
that they had no special name for them, but called them ‘chariots’ (wrryi), the latter 
being the only wheeled vehicle with which they had hitherto been familiar. This is 
also the first instance known to history of the use of boats to transport an invading army 
across a river. 

Of the engagement which followed the forcing of the Euphrates we know but little 
beyond the fact that it ended in the usual Egyptian victory. A broken passage in the 
Annals® gives the only details: ‘. . .\he pursued?]’^ after them for an iter*° of sailing, and 

not one looked behind him, but fled headlong like herds of game, for the horses bolted {??) ’ 

From this it would appear that having crossed the river the Egyptian army followed its 
course downstream ( ?)'' for some distance in order to make contact with an enemy who 
refused to stand and fight ; it is significant that only 80 fighting men were taken prisoner, 

^ Urk. IV, 188. ^ Gard., Onomast. i, i66*. ^ Urk.iVy 890. 

^ Cf. Gard., op. cit. i, 155* ff., where the relevant passage is translated and studied afresh. 

5 Urk. IV, 891. ^ Loc. cit. ^ Gebel Barkal stela, ii f. ^ jy^ 697 f. 

^ Sethe’s restoration hd has nothing to support it except the passage Urk. iv, 697, 6, which probably refers 
merely to the general direction of the campaign. 

An uncertain distance; estimates of its length have varied betw^een 2 km. and 10*5 km. 

“ Skdwt here perhaps means ‘as boats travel’ and implies simply that the Egyptians after crossing the river 
followed its course along the bank; the comparatively small distance involved would not have made it worth 
Tuthmosis’ while to have kept to his boats for the pursuit. Since according to Meyer {Geschichte^, ii, i, 127, 
n. 3, apud Gard., op. cit. i, 160*) the Euphrates is navigable only downstream, it seems likely that the pursuit 
took a southerly direction. 
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the remaining captives being 3 princes with their women, children, and slaves, num- 
bering 636 in all. The King of Mitanni ‘fled in fear from before His Majesty to another 
land, a far place' his country being described as ‘that land of Nahrin which its lord 
abandoned through fear' while Tuthmosis ravaged at leisure the lands immediately east 
of the Euphrates^ before returning to set up his commemorative stela on the east bank 
of the river'^ beside that of Tuthmosis I. Apparently Tuthmosis III did not penetrate 
deeply into the interior of Mitanni and did not reach its capital Washshuganni, for he 
surely would not have failed to record such a feat in his commemorative inscriptions. 
Probably the ‘other land' to which the King of Mitanni fled was but a distant province 
of his kingdom, for, as Gardiner points out,s Mitanni was regarded by the Egyptians 
as a confederation of lands, and it is possible that Nahrin was only the Euphratean 
province of that realm. Although, by erecting his stela on Mitannian territory, T uthmosis 
proclaimed his view that Alitanni was now a client state subject to Egypt, in actual 
practice its national sovereignty was not materially affected and it continued to rank 
as one of the Great Powers ; in fact, two reigns later, Tuthmosis IV married the daughter 
of the Mitannian king then reigning. Indeed, it was beyond the power of Egypt to 
maintain effective control over trans-Euphratean territory, and no doubt even Tuth- 
mosis III privately recognized that fact. One result of this victorious campaign was that 
the King of the Hittites {‘Great Khatti') for the first time sent to the Pharaoh an embassy 
bearing rich gifts he evidently thought it advisable to propitiate a conquering power 
which was coming within range of his own borders. Babylonia did likewise Assyria 
had acted thus in Tuthmosis’ year 24,® and now possibly did so again.^ 

Having achieved his great ambition, the invasion of Nahrin, Tuthmosis began his 
homeward march, but his journey was not uneventful. Syrian forces attempted to 
oppose his return, and according to Amenemhab battles were fought at Sindjar^o 
(probably Ka'lat Sejar on the Orontes below Hamath), at Kadesh,^^ and in the land 
of Takhsy not far from Kadesh, where one Minmose states that thirty towns were 
plundered.'^ Having pacified Takhsy, Tuthmosis seems to have marched northward 
again, apparently being doubtful about the loyalty of the petty states he had left behind 
him, but no further fighting is recorded. The Pharaoh therefore felt himself free to 
indulge in a little recreation, and, following the example of his grandfather, halted 
at Niy (possibly Ka'lat el-Mudik about 40 km. north-west of Hamath)'^ to hunt 
elephants. '5 it was on this occasion that Amenemhab distinguished himself by his 
famous exploit of cutting off the trunk of an elephant which had turned on his master. 
After the hunt Tuthmosis resumed his homeward march without further incident, 
unless the second assault on Kadesh mentioned by Amenemhab is to be placed here, 
which, for the reason already given, seems improbable. So ended Tuthmosis’ last 
and most far-reaching war of conquest, his subsequent campaigns being devoted solely 


^ Gebel Barkal, 13. ^ Ibid. 9. 3 Ibid. 9 f. ; Armant, 8; Urk. iv, 697 f. 

Cf. Gard,, op. cit. i, 175* with n. i. 5 op. cit. i, 178*. ^ Urk. iv, 701. 

7 Urk. IV, 700 f. ® Urk. IV, 671. ^ Urk. iv, 701. Urk. iv, 891. 

” Gard., op. cit. i, 157*, Urk. iv, 892. Gard., op. cit. i, 150* f. ; 157* f. 

Op. cit. I, 158* ff. Urk. IV, 698, 893 f. ; Gebel Barkal, 17; Armant, 7. 

Urk. IV, 894. 
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to the consolidation and settlement of the empire he had already won. In it he again 
showed his military genius, not only in successfully attaining so distant an objective, 
but even more strikingly in his building landing-craft on the Mediterranean coast and 
transporting them overland to the scene of operations on wheeled vehicles, a feat 
the more remarkable when it is realized that his army must have been several thousands 
strong, and that horses and chariots had to be transported across the Euphrates as 
well as infantry. Comparing small things with great, this feat of arms cannot but remind 
us of Field-Marshal Montgomery’s crossing of the Rhine on landing-craft brought 
overland from the coast. 
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DAVIES’S COPY OF THE GREAT SPEOS ARTEMIDOS 

INSCRIPTION 

By ALAN H. GARDINER 

During the last months of N. de G. Davies’s life considerable time was devoted by 
him to preparing for this Journal an edition of the famous inscription that Queen 
Hashepsowe caused to be carved high up on the fa9ade of her temple at Speos Artemi- 
dos. First copied in extenso and published by Golenischeffd the text was included, 
with a few new readings contributed by Aloller, in Sethe’s Urkunden der i8ten Dynastic 
(iv, 383 ff.). Golenischeff’s editio princeps was an outstanding achievement for 1880, 
but the frequent comments made by visitors on the inaccessibility of the inscription, 
combined with the difficulties it presents to the translator, led Egyptologists to suspect 
that the text could be considerably improved. This doubtless was the reason why 
Davies, camping at Beni Hasan in 1931, decided to make a fresh attempt. Concerning 
this attempt he wrote: T devoted a day to the revision of the text, but having much 
under-estimated its height above the ground, I was not able to get level with the top 
of the lines and copied them in great discomfort, although I obtained the longest ladder 
the village could produce and lashed it to the top of my own. After this delay the day 
proved scarcely sufficient for the task. I returned another day and tried to revise certain 
passages with the help of field-glasses, but found this method quite unsatisfactory.’ 
When Davies submitted his article to me as Editor, I could not but feel that the last 
word had not yet been said, and so we agreed that the essay should be shelved for the 
moment. A couple of years ago I was fortunately able to induce H. W. Fairman to 
visit Speos Artemidos for the express purpose of settling a number of dubious points, 
and he devoted several days to the job. His valuable results have been incorporated 
in Plate VI, ^ and at last it has become possible to present scholars with a text that has 
good claim to be thought definitive. 

It was plain alike from comparison with the earlier publications and by examining 
through a magnifying glass a small and indistinct photograph given me by Golenischeff 
himself that Davies had made important advances in his readings. On the other hand, 
I was able to point out several slips, comprehensible enough considering the conditions 
under which Davies made his copy and the small amount of time he was able to devote 
to this work. Fairman’s leisurely and extremely painstaking collation has brought to 
light many details of interest, and has proved that my scepticism was often unjustified. 
Various readings that seemed unintelligible in Davies’s copy actually stand in the 
original, so that the suspicions I was inclined to direct against my friend’s accuracy 
must now be diverted to the ancient scribe or engraver. Even so the true source of our 

* Rec. trav. vi, plate opposite p. 20; a few extracts only in his previous article, op. cit. iii, i ff. Brugsch 
had earlier copied at least a small part of the text, see his Dictionnaire geographique, p. 143. 

^ I have to thank Mrs. Davies for much work in connexion with this. 
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troubles has perhaps not yet been diagnosed, and later research will very likely reveal the 
fact that the defects of the translation to follow have been mainly due to our imperfect 
knowledge of the Egyptian language and of the way in which the mind of the Egyptian 
author worked. But a prima facie probability that the scribe or engraver was the 
principal culprit is afforded by various carelessnesses about which there can be no 
mistake. Fairman reports that the stone surface is in perfect condition and without 
flints. It is difficult, therefore, to assign any cause except carelessness to the unequal 
lengths of some of the 42 vertical columns, particularly 11. 12-14, 18, and 25-6; though 
Davies’s copy as now revised is not an absolute facsimile, it faithfully reproduces 
Fairman’s indications in this respect. Similarly, as will be observed, some of the divid- 
ing lines have not been prolonged to the bottom level. Where the sculptor has been so 
thoughtless about externals, it is not unlikely that his shortcomings may have extended 
also to the text itself. Reserving for the footnotes to the translation and to the longer 
notes at the end of this article those difficulties which one may suspect to be due 
to textual corruption, one or two orthographic peculiarities may here be pointed out. 
In 1. 13 1 has been substituted for '| and the determinative ^ of ihwt omitted. In 

I. 15 one would expect spssw to have as det., and after hrm in 1. 16 we need 1 1 1. 
In 1. 17 mcd should be determined with ^ and in 1. 24 dbh is incomplete without a 
determinative. We need not be surprised to find the name of Amun undetermined in 

II. 8, 35, since this writing is common in the Eighteenth Dynasty, e.g. Urk. iv, 266, 
17; 286, 13 ; 328, 4; 335, I. 13 ; a third example in 1. 41 of our inscription was doubted 
by Gunn because here the initial (j stands above ^ instead of beside it ; however, there 
seems no other way of interpreting the group. It is quite unusual to find the name of 
Re( without determinative, but so it occurs in 11. ii, 24, 38, 39, where the writing is 

apparently also 01 in 1. 41 is the name of the same god. 

In general Plate VI may be left to speak for itself, but the following observations 
based on Fairman’s notes may serve to answer queries that might arise in some minds. 
L. I. Deliberately erased from top to bottom, and nothing is certain from the beginning 
of the cartouches onward; even the enclosing lines of the cartouches are doubtful; 
below ['^] F. thought there might be , i.e., I suppose, 2. In smnt the 5 and t are 

certain, the latter small and squeezed in ; smnh-s certain. 3. » certain, but the following 
'C7 doubtful; in mrw suits well. 5. Of the first eleven signs, o alone is really doubt- 
ful ; this might be a small o ; the first sign in hnts is a hole with circular cutting to left, 
suiting m. 7. Ts-s certain. 8. In hmt the first sign is much flattened and small. 10. In 
ink ^ is certain and o almost so ; before (j (] only one horizontal sign. 1 1 . At top Sethe’s 
^ is impossible ; before Hpri either ^ or a big . After ds perhaps a bird, but not 
dsr] nevertheless, Dh-t must be meant. At end is certain; restore fl- in 

thelacuna. 15. In the ^ is hardly doubtful. 18. J {I clear, doubtless by mistake for j|(]. 
24. In the midst of the lacuna there is a blank space to the right of the uncertain O. 
26. The trace before ^ suits 28. The sign before ^ is certainly not o; more 
like -= and occupied full width of the column. 29. Exactly room for [Ij!®] in the 
lacuna. 32. Of d only a tiny trace, and the sign was very small; all the neighbouring 
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signs are certain. 33. F. states that in the first sign suits admirably, 

and tyw is certain. 34. After ^ room for and the following space exactly fits 
35. F. found difficulty in reading, but believes ^ to be correct; the traces do 
not suit In F. says that o is not a flint nor yet an accidental hole. 38. The 
^ after has no pupil. 41. F. has no doubt of the reading though the top 

of 'j is damaged. 42. In nhbt © is clearly, but crudely, cross-lined and the only m in 
this text to be so treated. 

In studying the following translation the reader should bear in mind that the ancient 
writer was deliberately attempting a piece of fine writing, and never expressed the gist 
of his thought with simplicity when tortuous and allusive phraseology suggested itself. 
The inscription owes its celebrity to the passage describing the sacrilegious behaviour 
of the Hyksos invaders (11. 36 ff.), strongly reminding us of the account recorded 
a thousand years later by the historian IManetho. Hashepsowe had already (11. 1 5 ff.) 
expatiated upon the ruin that had befallen the temples of Middle Egypt from El- 
Kuslyah northwards, and the whole purpose of the text was evidently to display her as 
the predestined saviour of the country, the restorer of law and order, and the pious 
descendant of the sun-god Amen-Re^ Considering the power and ability of the great 
queen’s immediate predecessors one cannot but feel her claim to have been a little 
exaggerated, though she may in fact have displayed more building activity in this part 
of the country than had been exerted by the successors of Amosis I. The composition 
is formless in the extreme, and it is useless to divide it into paragraphs as was done by 
Breasted, Ancient Records, ii, §§ 297 ff. The first line consisted of Hashepsowe’s titu- 
lary, and the last line returns to a characterization of her kingly might. At the start she 
is referred to in the third person, but in 1. 5 the narrative passes without warning into 
the first. Meanwhile, the suffix of the third person masculine has unexpectedly put in 
an appearance (11. 3-4), a first premonition of the leitmotif that Hashepsowe was only 
the instrument of her father the sun-god. The nexus between the successive sentences 
is often hard to seize, and indeed it is sometimes doubtful if there was any. When, 
however, we concentrate attention on the individual clauses, it is only lacunae or un- 
known words that bar the way to interpretation and reduce the context to complete 
unintelligibility. 

The passage concerning the Hyksos has been often used by historians, ^ but no attempt 
to translate the whole inscription has found its way into print except that by Breasted 
(see above). Davies’s first draft improved considerably upon this, but criticisms by 
Gunn and myself led Davies to express the wish that I would take that part of the task 
off his hands. I cannot feel I have fulfilled his wish very successfully, but in so far as I 
have failed it has not been for lack of trying, and I have given due consideration to all 
the suggestions offered by Breasted, Gunn,^ and Davies himself. 

Translation 

I [Life to3 the Horns ‘Powerful of Attributes’, the Two Goddesses ‘Flourishing of] Years’, the 

Horus of Gold ‘Divine of Appearances’, the Good God[dess] Lady of the [Two] Land[s Ma'kere','* 

^ E.g. in R. Weill, La fin du Moyen Empire EgyptieUy i, pp. 37 if., revised p, 217 f. 

2 Gunn has also read my manuscript and favoured me with many valuable comments. ^ SeeJEA xxx, 5 1 . 
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2 the daughter of] Re^ [Hashepsowe]^ [She made this (?)] lasting [monument (?)] for (?)^ 

the establishment of her great name (firm) like the sky, that she might deftly carve the annals 

3 of her supremacy over the region^ of Her that is upon the Mountain , 3 (even) unto whatsoever 
[the Sun] above the desert illumines ( r),"^ his flames (falling) upon the back of the Two Ranges, 

4 braziers being set and there being extended the sanctuaries, the delight of all the gods, each at 
the fane which he desires. His spirit resting upon his thrones.^ 

5 I opened up and the took pleasure at their colonnades.® I made the 

Hidden Chamber, the inner part of the House, to vie with the Place of Removing the Foot,^ 

6 every [god] being sculptured in his bodily form out of gold of ^Amu,"^ their festivals being (made) 

7 permanent in (men’s) mouths, the entire festal cycled (occurring) at its (due) season, by holding 
fast to the rule^ of my making. The rites of its^ ordering, (even) what He^ made in the primal 

8 by-gone (days were made to flourish, my divine heart making search for the future the 
heart of the King of Lower Egypt took thought for eternity at” the utterance of Him who 

9 inaugurated the Ished-tree,^ (namely) x\mun, the lord of millions. I magnified the Truth 
which he loves, for I know that he lives on it.^ It is my bread, and I swallow down its savour. 

10 I am one flesh with him;^^ bred me up to cause his fame to be powerful in this land. 

11 I am the .... of Atum, the of Khopri,* the maker of what is, whom Re< predestined 

when he founded the lands, they being conjoined in my charge, the Black land and the Red 

12 land being subject to the dread of me, and my might causing the foreign countries to bow down, 
for the uraeus that is upon my brow tranquillizes for me all lands. 

13 Roshawet and Iuu^3 have not remained hidden from my august person, and Pwenet over- 

14 flows^3 for me on the fields, its trees bearing fresh myrrh. The roads that were blocked on both 

15 sides are (now) trodden. My army,^^ which was unequipped, has become possessed of riches 
since I arose as king. 

16 The temple of the Lady of Cusae ,3 which was fallen into dissolution, the earth had swallowed 

17 up its noble sanctuary, and children danced upon its roof. The tutelary serpent-goddess*^ 

* Hashepsowe’s nomen does not contain ©, so that this sign, which Davies thought he saw at the top of a 
second cartouche, cannot have been present. 

2 Wdrt is unknown and not in Wb.\ if w^rt be emended, we should expect the determinative J, 

3 Probably a reference to the local goddess Pakhet, cf. 1 . 19. 

^ Somewhere in Africa, see Gauthier, Diet, geogr., i, 143, where the two modes of writing are unnecessarily 
separated. 

5 Lit. perhaps ‘the festal totality’. ^ Ndr tp-rd, so too Urk. iv, 489, 4. 

7 Referring probably to dmdytj since the Queen here used the ist person. 

® Again apparently referring to the Sun-god. 

9 A sheer guess ; no such construction appears to be known. Davies has rightly recognized that the expres- 
sion here used must stand in some relation to the common discussed by Sethe (Amun und die acht 

Urgotter von HermopoliSy in Abh. Berliny 1929, p. 46); Sethe rendered die erste Urzeit. 

The sense is doubtless the same as in ^ "Ihi 1 sought (good) for those of the future’, 

Urk. IV, 57, 15. " I-e. ‘in obedience to’. 

*2 For similar phrases describing humans as part of the divine body see my Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, 
Text, I, p. 109*, n. I. 

*3 Roshawet is a well-known foreign region, perhaps part of Sinai, since turquoise {mfkst) came from there, 
Gauthier, Diet, geogr. iii, 127. It is expressly said, Urk. iv, 373, 2, that Hashepsowe obtained turquoise thence. 
*Izcw is apparently unknown, Gauthier, op, cit. i, 51- 

” Lit. ‘My Majesty’. 

^5 Sethe restored very plausibly, though this writing seems without parallel. 

Perhaps here to be read mnfyty since the pronoun st show^s it to be a feminine. 

*7 Krhty see Admonitions y 55 f.; Anthes, Hatnub, 44. Well authenticated both as the numen loci and as an 
epithet of princes of ancient family. 
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1 8 affrighted not, and men of low station accounted as crookedness ( ?), its appointed festivals 

19 not being celebrated.^ I hallowed^ it, built anew, and I sculptured her sacred image of gold to 
protect her city in a bark of land-procession. 

20 Pakhet^ the great, who roams the valleys in the midst of the East, [and who] the 

rain-swept roads — there being no libationer who came ( ?) to pour water ( P)"” — I made her temple 


21 worthy (?) for her Ennead, the doors of acacia inlaid with copper^ in order ( ?) to 

22 be at the due season, and the priests knew her time. 


23 Hwor, Unu and She-” provisions ( ?), I (re)-consecrated their temples, they being 

24 furnished with thronging (crowds), ^ those who were in the maga- 
zine in begging ‘Give’ (?). Thoth° the great, who came forth from Re^, instructed me^ 

25 ..... his an offering- table of silver and gold, chests of linen, and every kind of furni- 

26 tures being established in its place. He^ who enters face to face, the leader of the divine 
Ennead, (even) Atum (?), was ignorant of it, and there was none well-acquainted with his 

27 house, the god’s fathers being in destitution (?) seeing (?) with ( ?) his father. The 

insight ( ?) of my august person gave discernment to the bearers of the god. I built his great temple 

28 in wEite stone of ^Ayin, its gates in alabaster of He- nub, the doors being of copper of Asia,^ the 

29 reliefs thereof in gold and (made ?) holy with him high of plumes 7 I [extolled ?]^ this august 
god in two festivals, (namely) the Uniting of Kas and the Thoth festival, ^ which I appointed for 

30 him anew, they being (only) in (men’s) mouths, not at his (set) beginnings of seasons (ever) 

31 since the festival-leader was alone ( ? ?).*^ I doubled for him the offerings in excess of what there 
had been before — by my making^ (of offerings) to the Eight, to Chnum in his (various) forms, to 

32 Heket, Renenet and Meskhenet, united to fashion my body, (to) Nahmet-^away, Nahbet-ka(u), 

33 Idjdet-iu-nas-pe-to and Imi-utyw in He[b]nu, the towns thereof being in festival, which bears 

34 witness to me all unbeknowm ( Battlements (as yet only ?) in plan, I provided them and made 
them festal, whilst, lo, I was giving houses to [their] owners, and every [god] said to himself 

35 (concerning ( ?)) me® : ‘One who shall spend eternity, whom Amun has caused to appear as king 
of eternity on the throne of Horns.’ 

Hearken, all ye patricians, and common folk as many as ye be, I have done these things by the 

36 device of my heart. j never slumbered as one forgetful, but have made strong what was de- 

37 cayed. I have raised up what was dismembered,^ (even) from the first time when^^ the Asiatics 

* The lioness-goddess of Specs Artemidos, see my Ancient Egyptian Onomastica^ Text, 11, p. 90*. 

^ Cf. Urk. IV, 168, 5, and other passages quoted Wb. ii, 247, i. 

3 Pr-h^’f, see my note on Admonitions, 6, 12 and below p, 55, n. 

* Restoring sivbrj though the trace seen by Fairman before 'i does not suit <?■ at all well. For the 

expression see Wb. iv, 67, 7 ; followed by r -r infinitive, Urk. iv, 422, 6. 

5 Lit. ‘ vessel’, but as Gunn points out, the context shows that hntc here must have its secondary meaning 
‘furniture’; elsewhere, however, this meaning is apparently confined to the plural, see Wb. iii, 107, ii. 

^ Cf. Urk. IV, 56, 9, quoted in the next note; other examples are collected in W. AI. Muller, Asien und 
Europe j 126 f. 

Cf . ‘ I supervised the erection of the great doorway Amun-powerful-of-aspect, its great door of copper of 
Asia, the god’s shadow Min being upon it, sculptured in gold’, Urk. iv, 56, 8-10; hence ‘him high of plumes’ 
in our text is clearly Min. 

® According to Fairman possibly s^i nn, certainly not shr-n-i. 

^ Nhb-km was the earlier name of the festival later called Ki-hr-kj^ Greek Khoiak. The present passage 
appears to associate it especially with Thoth of Hermopolis. M r, so too above, 1. 6. 

” Davies’s desperate guess, which at least translates the words, though the sense is enigmatic. 

Kt ib^ see Breasted’s note Proc. S.B.A. xxiii, 237. 

Lit. ‘(at the) beginning since’. The adverbial use of for which Gunn and I could find no parallel 
JEA V, 55, n. 3, seems to occur in ^ ^ | ‘(^t the) beginning under the first generation’, Mond & 

Myers, Temples of Armani, pi. 103, 1. 2. 
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38 were in Avaris of the North Land, (with) roving hordes in the midst of them overthrowing what 
had been made ; they ruled without’ Re<, and he acted not by divine command ( ?) down to my 

39 august self," I being firm established on the thrones of Re<. I was foretold for a (future) period 
of years^ as a born conqueror/ (And now) I am come as the Sole one^ of Horus darting fire 

40 against my enemies. I have banished the abomination of the gods, and the earth has removed 

41 their foot(-prints). Such has been the guiding rule of the father of [my fathers], who came at 
his (appointed) times, even Re< ; and there shall never be the destruction of what Amun has com- 

42 manded."' My command stands firm like the mountains and the sun’s disk shines- and spreads 
rays over the titulary of my august person, and my falcon rises high above the kingly banner 
unto all eternity. 


Longer Notes 

a. Sethe {Das Hatschepsiit-Problem, pp. 22-3, in Abh. Berlin, 1932) rejected the 
commonly accepted reading M^rt-h-Rr in favour of K^-M^rt-Rr, pronounced Kumuria 
or the like. This innovation is credited to Naville, who had quoted the pronomina of 





b 

Amenophis III and Sethos I, which in vertical writing appear as 


and 

i 


b 


0 


, whereas 


the Babylonian equivalents show the order of the component elements in these names 
to have been Nb-Msrt-Rr and Mn-M/rt-Rr respectively. But this argument, in the 
absence of a hieratic writing or a Babylonian version, could at best prove that the read- 
ing Ki-M^rt-Rr is a possibility. To my mind the meaning of the name speaks decisively 
in favour of the old view. Sethe interprets his Kf-Mfct-Rr as ‘The Ka (i.e. divine lord) 
of the Goddess of Truth is Re'’, but I know no warrant for giving the word h the sense 
of ‘divine lord’ ; the meaning assigned by Sethe to the entire name is in itself not objec- 
tionable, being approximately that of Nb-M/rt-Rr above quoted. I regard h as here 
possessing the not unusual meaning ‘attribute’, see my article Proc. SB A xxxvil, 257 ff. ; 
Re' is often spoken of as having had 14 kas or attributes, among them Magic, Percep- 
tion, and Power. Though Ma'et ‘Truth’ does not occur in the stereotyped list of the 
sun-god’s attributes, the meaning ‘Truth is the (essential) attribute of Re'’ agrees with 
all we know of the relations of Msrt and Rr-, but this meaning presupposes the word- 
order MfCt-h-Rr, which we vocalize conventionally as Ma'kere'. The reading Ki- 
Mict-Rc of course presupposes that the figure of Ma'et, like the ideogram for Re', has 
been placed first honoris causa. 

b. Davies proposed to restore [^ etc., but in this formula no 

epithet is ever appended to mnw, see Wb. ii, 70, ii. The proposal may, however, have 
been upon the right lines, since the ‘annals’ {gnwt) further on in 1. 2 possibly refer to 
the very inscription with which we are here dealing. Cf., moreover, Urk. iv, 

358, 4; 359, 16. At the top of 1 . 2 tcsh probably had the determinative [=5^] , cf. 1 . 29; as 
the next sign Fairman gave — with hatching, but we urgently need <=> ‘in order to 


^ M-hmt cannot mean ‘in ignorance of’ as Breasted translated it. 

2 Rhntympwt (see Wb, iii, io6, 5) is used to translate ets* top eWtra xP^^ov on the Rosetta stone, see Urk, il, 
192, I. 

3 Wnt as the uraeus-snake on the forehead of the king see Urk, iv, 160, 3, where m should perhaps 

be restored rather than m Hashepsowe seems to have liked the use of the word zv^tt in reference to herself, 

see Urk, iv, 276, 9; 361, 7. 
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establish’. Another possibility is to divide as wih-n-s mnt rn-s wr ‘she set the firmness 
of her great name’, but a feminine noun mnt ‘firmness’ is unknown. 

c. My translation presupposes r wbnzv nb [ffn] or the like; the following ‘his flames’ 
demands a reference to the sun-god in the lacuna, zvbnw looks like an abstract noun, 
and the entire expression recalls the frequent 

cuit of the sun’; just as this serves as a paraphrase of snnt nbt itn ‘all that 

the sun encircles’, so here r wbnw nb \itn'\ may signify ‘as far as all that upon which the 
sun shines’, ‘as far as the sun’s shining extends’, though it must be admitted that the 
preposition r seems too weak to mean ‘as far as’. Also hr mrw ‘above the desert’ comes 
in very awkwardly at the end. 

d. For ss chw Gunn compares, on a statue set up in the temple of hlut (Benson and 

Gourlay, The Temple of Mut in Asher, p. 354), the words ‘ [in] excellent [work ?] 

of eternity, 5 j P ^ P ® fier altars being enlarged, her braziers set, and her 
house being made festal with all (manner of) things’. However, the exact meaning of 
ss is not certain; at first I thought it meant ‘being spread abroad’, i.e. in various temples, 
but since in the passage above quoted only one temple, that of Mut, is envisaged, per- 
haps the use of ss here is analogous to that in ss hnkyt ‘spread a bed’, see my Notes 
on the Story of Sinuhe, p. 73. In any case ss and swsh are here passive sdmf, like srs, 
ss, and shb in the same passage; Breasted and Davies alike took them as such, but 
translated them as main verbs, whereas I prefer to regard them as subordinate, cf. my 
Eg. Gr. §423. Further, I believe that the suffix •/ in h-f and nswtf refers, not to 
wc nb ‘each one (of the gods)’ but to Amen-Re^, since the plural nswt seems a clear 
reminder of that deity’s frequent epithet ^ ^ ‘lord of the thrones of the two lands’, 
cf. also ‘the thrones of Ret’ below, 1 . 39. Thus, as already noted (p. 45), the 

reference to Hashepsowe’s construction of the Speos here merges into a description of 
the way in which the sun-god, her ancestral prototype, had created temples throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. In mr-nf the suffix •/ might likewise refer to 
Amen-Ret, but it is perhaps more natural to take it as referring to wr nb ‘each one’. 

e. Hashepsowe here uses the pronoun ‘F for the first time, and since the suffix -sn 

in iwnywt sn refers back to npw in 1. 4, where Re' was described as attending to the 
gods’ re-establishment in their temples, Hashepsowe is implicitly introduced as merely 
fulfilling the will of Re'. The passage clearly refers to her rebuilding and reorganization 
of the temples, but the object of nhb-n-i is utterly obscure. Hnts is well known with 
the meaning ‘rejoice at’, ‘take pleasure in’, mostly with prepositions, but apparently 
also, according to Wb. ill, 311, 14, with direct object. This last construction, of which 
I know no instance, would suit here, but what is the subject ? The monogram which 
Fairman states to be certain, occurs only in a limited number of words, e.g. f ^ hmww 
‘craftsman’, dww ‘mountains’. To neither of these do the traces recorded by 

Fairman agree. 

/. I take this to mean that the innermost sanctuary was as carefully constructed and 
decorated as the rooms near the exit. The expression st int rd has obvious reference to 
the w'ell-known rite de sortie discussed in Davies and Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhet, 
pp. 93 ff. 


H 
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g. This phrase refers to a legend according to which the Sun-god, or Thoth, or the 

Goddess of Writing on his behalf, inscribed the name of the king on the countless leaves 
of the isd spsy ‘noble isd-tr^e' which was in the ‘Phoenix-Mansion’ (Hzct- 

binzv) at Heliopolis, thereby assuring to him millions of Jubilee festivals. Doubtless it 
was supposed that in the beginning this had been done for Re^ himself, who therefore 
might fairly be said to have ‘inaugurated’ or ‘opened’ (wp) the tree ; however, the epithet 
wp isd is once in late times given to a uraeus-goddess equated with Bast, Rochemonteix, 
Edfoii [i] 548, iii. Another conception represented the king kneeling and himself 
pushing his name onto the leaves, see the interesting statues of Ramesses II cited by 
M. Matthieu in JE A xvi, 31. This is hardly the place to discuss the variations in scenes 
and texts relating to the topic. Much material will be found in the literature quoted by 
Professor Matthieu. A few references may be useful. Mentions in texts: Urk. iv, 358, 
14, as here from the reign of Hashepsowe; at Medlnet Habu, temp. Tuthmosis III, 
op. cit. 597, 2, with the scene Leps., Denkm. iii, 37, a \ further explicit references, Urk. 
IV, 591, 16-17; 597) 14! the impressive scene at Abydus, N. M. Davies, Ancient 
Eg. Paintings, pi. 86, and another in the Ramesseum, Leps. op. cit. iii, 169 = Moret, 
Royaute Pharaoniqiie, p. 103, fig. 19. In the article by Jequier, Bidl. inst.fr. xix, 221 ff., 
are set forth the various identifications proposed for the tree; the most plausible and 
the most commonly accepted is that with Balanites aegyptiaca, see too Keimer, Die 
Gartenpflanzen im alten Agypten, i, 36 f. ; Keimer disagrees, however, with Jequier and 
denies that Balanites aegyptiaca is the tree called labakh by the older Arabic writers ; 
according to Keimer this labakh was the persea of the Ancients, correct botanical 
name, Mimusops schimperi, the Old Egyptian swsb.^ 

h. The epithet fnh m mfct ‘living on truth’ is common alike of gods and king, see 
Wb. II, 20, 5. 6; and the imaging of truth as actual food, very explicit here, is found also 
elsewhere, e.g. Budge, Book of the Dead, 260, 9; Berlin Ritual of Amun, 22, 3. 

i. Both the damaged words left untranslated are highly problematic. For the first of 

them we expect some meaning like ‘heir’, but no writing is known; the entire 

trend of the inscription insists on identity with, or descent from, the sun-god, so that 

‘beloved of’ would barely meet the requirements of the case. The second 
damaged word is even more of a riddle. The determinative in shows that ntt 
here means ‘that which exists’ and is not to be joined to what follows. Sethe took b n 
Re etc. to be beginning of a new paragraph, but surely b-n must be a relative form 
qualifying the predicate of ink. 

j. Kis or Ksy, the modern El-Kuslyah, on the left bank of the Nile some 60 km. 
south of Speos Artemidos, Gauthier, op. cit. v, 164 f. The goddess of this important 
town, the capital of the XIVth Upper Eg^^ptian nome, was Hathor. Here, according to 
the Carnarvon Tablet, 11. 5-6 (JEA iii, 103), was the limit of the Hyksos dominion, 
and the town may have been destroyed in the course of the subsequent civil war. Very 
few antiquities have been found there, see Porter and Moss, iv, 258. 

* Mimusops schimperi had become extinct in Eg>*pt, but was re-introduced there by Schweinfurth. The 
old Arabic name labakh has been transferred to Albizzia lebbek, one of the commonest shade-trees of modem 
Egypt, an import from the foothills of the Himalayas ; the word is now frequently written iebbakh’. 
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k. Hr ip dcdr m nzcd is untranslatable with our present resources. The crucial word 

is which Wb. v, 541, 5-6 knows from Dyn. XVIII and Greek times; no mean- 

ing is given, but in one use the verb is said to stand in opposition to ‘be firm’ {fest sein). 
The only other examples I have found are in scenes where the king or officials armed 
with maces knock at a pylon-door: at Soleb (Leps., Denk?n. in, 83 ; so too at Denderah, 
according to Brugsch, Wb. [iv], 1677) the legend reads: (‘Said by King Nibmure'’,) 

since the knocking is referred to by hwn-k, it is 
impossible to be sure that a like meaning belongs to d^df. For the stem nzvd the meaning 
‘shake’, ‘totter’ {wanken), is given by Wb. li, 225, among others, but since this verb, 
when used of the measuring-cord {hsy), is contrasted with rh ‘be straight’, we may 
take the general sense to be ‘lie crookedly’ or ‘slackly’. — In the following clause 7 ns is 
presumably the particle {Eg. Gr. §251), and a writing of though this 

latter spelling is found in 1 . 41. The variant seems to have been overlooked in 

Wb., as also in Erman’s article ZAS XLViii, 35, but Gunn has pointed out an example 
in a very similar context, Petrie, Deridereh, 15, 14 (Dyn. XI), and a third occurs in 

Mond and Myers, Temples of Armant, pi. 103, 1 . 10, ' every 

(conquest?) according to its dates’. If ms is really the particle, must be the old 

perfective, but the plural strokes 1 1 1 would be quite abnormal. However the sentence 
is to be explained grammatically, the meaning seems clear. 

l . Wb. V, 609 ff. displays unwonted scepticism as regards the meaning of the word 

dsr, which as adjective is usually and adequately rendered as ‘holy’. I take this 
opportunity of recording my conviction that the predominating meaning is ‘set apart’, 
particularly with the added nuance of ‘keeping aloof’ from vulgar intrusion ; the English 
‘segregate’ perhaps comes nearest to this sense. The clearest examples are those quoted 
Wb. V, 610, 6. 7 of the ‘separation’ of earth from heaven, where Wb. has an unnecessary 
note of interrogation. So too the abstract dsrw may fitly be rendered ‘seclusion’, at all 
events in the expression ‘in the seclusion of the palace’, for examples see Sethe, Drama- 
tische Texte, p. 74, where the colourless translation Pracht is adopted. Not far removed is 
the sense of inviolability attaching to the verb, and this makes it comparable to the Arabic 
harama, the source of our English harem. Here where the desecration of the temple of 
Cusae has been dwelt on at length, the use of the causative sdsr ‘sanctifv’, ‘consecrate’, 
‘hallow’ is particularly appropriate, cf. ‘I consecrated 

their fanes for hereafter’, Urk. iv, 102, i. The outstanding difficulty is to explain the 
sign %J which characterizes the stem. The object held in the hand is known as the nhbt- 
wand or sceptre, see Wb. ii, 293, 17, and unless this is a cudgel or a purely magical 
instrument for ‘warding off’ people, it might be a sort of brush for ‘uniting’ {nhb) things 
that belong together, and so for keeping them apart from other things. 

m. The lacuna at the end of 1 . 19 makes it uncertain in what way the words tv net snm 
were introduced, but it is a reasonable suggestion to find here a reference to the torren- 
tial rains, in Arabic sayl, which periodically swept down the wadys of the Eastern 
desert and would naturally invade, and possibly even endanger, the rock-temple of 
Pakhet. For snm {Wb. iv, 165, 11-12) the only other example known to me is 

‘t*^eir gore (= tr, 3^, 13) is like torrents of rain’, 
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Tombos stela, 8 = Urk. iv, 84, 9; despite the extraordinary writing of the first word 
with the determinative at the beginning I cannot believe in Sethe’s explanation ihre 
Miinder sind bemalt {blutig). — The following sentence I render in accordance with 
Gunn’s proposal to emend j for (] ; it seems less probable that we should take n from 
the determinative of tbh (for this priest see Wb. i, 64, 9) and read ^ (j ‘whom I could set’ 
(prospective relative). In either case the point is very obscure; was it meant that the 
place was half inundated by the rains, so that no libationer was required in the temple 
to pour water ? 

n. Of these three places the last, the name of which is damaged, appears to be un- 
known, unless it is the ‘Great Lake’ or ‘Garden’ several times mentioned in the 
Tomb of Petosiris, see Lefebvre’s edition. Index iii, 50. Unu, originally distinct from 
El-Eshmunen, was later fused with it and had Thoth as its principal deity. Hr-zvr, 
Coptic g^o-yoip, the present-day Hur, is situated a little less than 10 km. away to the 
north-west, likewise on the left bank of the river. For further information about these 
towns see my Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, on Nos. 377, 379, of On. Am. 

0. After the brief reference to the re-dedication of the temples in three different 
places the inscription appears to deal more elaborately with that of Khmun (El- 
Eshmunen), though in 1 . 33 the scope of the passage seems widened so as to include 
Hbnw, i.e. Kom el-Ahmar on the E. bank not far south of El-Minyah. So far as I can 
see, only one single block with the erased name of Hashepsowe has thus far been dis- 
covered at El-Eshmunen, Mitt. d. d. Inst. Kairo in, 23. It is not quite certain whether 
in 1 . 24 Thoth is already named as the god of Khmun, or whether he is here simply the 
god of learning. The epithet ‘who came forth from Re<’ has as parallel at Den- 

derah (Brugsch, Thes.., 760). The parentage of Thoth is discussed by Erman, Beitrdge 
zur dg. Religion, in Sitzb. Berlin, 1916, 1142 ff. In the more usual ‘who came 

forth from the forehead’, the parent envisaged appears to have been Min (Erman, loc. 
cit.), but since Min and Amen-Re< were identified, the two epithets are not irreconcil- 
able. See further the notes in my edition of P. Chester Beatty i, p. 23. 

p. From here to the middle of 1 . 27 is one of the most cryptic passages in our text, 
and I have translated merely mechanically. The expression lit. perhaps ‘entering 

eye (to) eye’, occurs twice in the Theban tomb of Neferhotep, as I pointed out Proc. 
SBA XXXV, 169 f.: once in the clause ‘forasmuch as thou 

art one righteous in the Mansion of Ptah, one entering in face to face at the Great Seat’, 
and once in the sentence, ‘Every god whom thou hast followed since thou hast existed 
tfiou enterest in unto them face to face.’ The following words are less 
easily explicable. Gunn reminds me that on a stela of Taracos found at Medlnet Habu 
{Ann. Serv. iv, 1 80), as well as on an almost exact duplicate bought by me at Sotheby’s and 
presented to the Ashmolean Museum, we find 111 

‘he made it as his monument to his fathers the six gods lords of Tjeme’; 
Gunn was disposed to regard the sixfold 'j as a substitute for ‘gods and god- 

desses’, but in that case, as he noted, we might have expected ‘his fathers and his 
mothers’ ; I do not regard this objection as fatal and believe, on the contrary, that the 
writing of the place-name Tjeme confirms Gunn’s view, punningly hinting that the 
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deities of that place consisted of ‘males’ and ‘mothers’. Perhaps in our 

text is to be interpreted likewise, though the writing here is unsupported by any pun; 
at all events an ‘Ennead of six gods’ would be an intolerable contradiction. The 
following word tm is a further difficulty; it cannot well be the usual old perfective 
‘complete’, since tmti ‘the complete Ennead’ demands the feminine ending. Since 
the names of various gods in this inscription are written without determinative, ^ 
might here well be the name of Atum. But the presence of Atum at Khmun does not 
seem to be attested elsewhere. I must confess myself absolutely at a loss. — The remain- 
ing expressions of 1 . 26 have each its own problem or ambiguity. For ‘there was none 
well-acquainted with his house’ an equally possible translation is ‘there was no skilled 
(person) in his house’. Further on, if we restore ® [I ^[^], this must be interpreted as 
an abstract of like formation to ® | , where, however, tp at least sometimes has the literal 
meaning ‘beginning’. It would be intelligible to understand this clause to mean some- 
thing like ‘the god’s fathers (i.e. the leading priests) starting anew bereft [of teaching] 
from (their) father(s)’, but the signs before m-r appear to need completing into 1^1, 
which does not yield the required sense. At the beginning of 1 . 27 f perhaps signifies 
‘insight’, ‘attention’, and ‘the bearers of the god’ is a pretty clear periphrasis for "wrbw ‘the 
lower priests’. At least we may be sure that the entire passage refers to the re-organiza- 
tion of the temple of Thoth at Hermopolis, this followed by a description of its 
rebuilding, and finally of the restoration of its festivals. 

q. The analogy of ‘by the gift of’ {Eg. Gr. §444, 3) suggests that here 

means ‘by my making’, in which case apparently the doubling of Thoth’s offerings just 
mentioned will have been effected (in part at least) by supplementary offerings to various 
subsidiary divinities. Of those named in the next two lines several are known to have 
belonged to the Hare (XV) or Oryx (XVI) nomes, i.e. to the neighbourhood on the one 
hand of El-Eshmunen (Hermopolis) and on the other hand of Speos Artemidos. 
Hmnyw ‘the Eight’ refers, of course, to the four pairs of primeval deities at the root of 
the cosmogony oiHmnw ‘Eight-town’, i.e. Hermopolis, see Sethe, Amun, etc., §§ 81 ff. ; 
Sethe, let it be incidentally noted, held that the form Hmnyw which we have here, 
though referring to the eight deities, was actually a derivative of the name of the town, 
i.e. ‘those of Eight-town’. The ram-god Chnum and the frog-goddess Heket were 
worshipped in Hwor (Hur, above n. n), see Newberry, Beni Hasan, ii, p. 20, n. 2. 
We have no reason to think that the goddesses Renenet and Meskhenet enjoyed special 
favour in this particular part of the country, but both are associated with Chnum in 
passages dealing with birth in its mythological aspect, Meskhenet (‘the place of settling 
down’) being a personification of the bricks between which, according to Egyptian 
custom, babies were born, and Renenet, sometimes coupled with Shay ‘Fate’, being 
apparently the patroness of suckling and nursing — I see no reason for assuming the 
meaning Gliick, Reichtum, attributed by Wb. II, 437, 3-5 to rnnt when coupled with 
Shay, the more so since that meaning is contradicted by the determinative For the 
evidence of the texts in connexion with these two goddesses see Wb. II, 148, 6 ff. 
(mshnt); 436, 17 ff. {rnnt), and it is particularly relevant to note that Meskhenet, her 
head surmounted with J, the sign of the bicornate uterus (Griffith in Kemi, ii, 83), is 
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depicted in company with Chnum and Heket at Der el-Bahri (ed. Naville, ii, pis. 49, 
51) at the birth of Hashepsowe herself ; cf. also P. Westcar, 9, 23. Enough has been said 
to show how apposite in the mouth of the queen, as applied to the first four deities, is 
the epithet ‘united to fashion my body’ ; the word for ‘fashion’. Eg. kd, is the mot juste, 
since this verb means not only ‘build’, but also ‘fashion pots’, and Chnum was always 
represented as fashioning mankind on the potter’s wheel (e.g. Naville, op. cit. ii, pi. 48). 
To proceed: Nahmet-^away (‘she who rescues the plundered’) is well-known as the 
companion of Thoth at Khmun, and at least in one passage of the Pyramid Texts (229, 
see Sethe’s commentary', i, pp. 188 ff.) the masculine counterpart of the serpent-goddess 
Nahbet-ka(u), for whom see Shorter inJEA xxi, 40 ff., is brought into connexion with 
the same city. The last two divinities to be named are less easily explicable. No men- 
tion, so far as I know, is elsewhere made of the first of them, a goddess, whose name 
Davies rendered ‘(of whom) men say, “Heaven and earth are hers’”; it seems more 
probable, however, that iddt is active, ‘who says’ or ‘speaks’, and in answer to the objec- 
tion that in that case one would expect ‘mine’ instead of ‘hers’ I hesitatingly suggest 
the rendering ‘who speaks, and heaven and earth are hers’. Wb. i, 380, 4 quotes from 
Griffith, Siut, pi. 17, 1. 37, the variant imywt{yw), i.e. ‘he who is among the 

embalmers’ for the old epithet imy wt of Anubis, but a cult of Anubis at Hebnu, which 
is Kom el-Ahmar, S. of Zawiyet el-Amwat on the East bank, is not attested elsewhere. 

r. If this translation is right, it will mean that the festivals in the cities implicitly 

bear witness to Hashepsowe’s restoration work; mtr ‘bear witness to’ usually takes a 
direct object, but the construction with n is apparently found also Urk. iv, 973, 8. For 
m n rh {sp sn), lit. ‘as (something that) is not known, not known’ Wb. ii, 444, 6, quotes 
two obscure Graeco-Roman examples but, as Gunn points out, strangely omits the 
important ‘Beware lest ye say sceptically (?): 

“Wherefore has this been done?”’, Urk. iv, 365, lo-ii, where we have the first 
person ‘I know not’, but where the expression is otherwise identical; it seems unlikely 
that Sethe was right in taking n rh-i (sp sn), etc., as the content of the prohibited 
utterance (‘I know not wherefore, etc.’), since such a use of m is surely unparalleled ; 
I find it difficult to reconcile that example with the others, where Wb.’s paraphrase 
im Geheimen does not seem far wide of the mark. 

s. Breasted did not realize that wrmwt is a single word, see Wb. i, 333, 2; this parti- 

cular word was possibly chosen because the battlements were the last part of a temple 
to be finished, and to say that Hashepsowe provided them was tantamount to saying 
she completed the temples which she built anew. Davies attempted to join wrmwt to 
the foregoing context, but surely it is the object of grg-n-i in anticipatory emphasis. 
Whether I have correctly seized the implications of m sntt is doubtful. Towards the 
end of the line we must probably restore ; it is extremely 

unlikely that () is the initial letter of irtyfy and {r)-i seems urgently needed. 

t. ^ is clearly for where the stem stp appears to have the sense ‘dismember’, 

‘fall apart’, cf. of the ‘dismembered’ parts of a bull, Wb. iv, 336, 3 ff. The phrase 

in building inscriptions means practically ‘fallen into ruin’, e.g. Cairo 
34183, 6 (Tutfankhamun stela = Lacau, Steles, p. 226); so too OLZ xiii, pi. 2, 1. 5; 
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pi. 5, 1 . 19, inscriptions of jMentemhet; cf. in a somewhat different context || = 1 “ 

'• • • • earth, and ruin had been done in his chapel’, Cairo 20741 — 
Lange and Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine, ii, p. 372. Without determinative as here in 
two passages of the Sphinx stela {Sitzb. Berlin, 1904); in 1 . ii the Sphinx declares, 
‘behold, my condition was like being in a net, and | ^ all my flesh was in dissolu- 
tion’; in 1 . 6 appears to mean ‘near the ruins of Harmachis’. 

u. Concerning the sufflx •/inntV-/Breasted’s note says: ‘A sudden change of number; 
the individual ruler of the Hyksos is meant.’ Such a use of the singular suffix is incred- 
ibly harsh, and the only point I find in favour of this interpretation is that it gives to 
irt m its common meaning ‘act according to’. I now agree with Gunn that the suffix- 
pronoun must refer to Re^, which involves taking irt m as ‘act by means of’. To con- 
ceive of Re< ‘acting by means of god’s command’ seems an odd mode of expression, 
but is comprehensible when we remember that the king ascribed all his official acts to 
obedience to orders given him by the deity. Gunn takes ‘by god’s command’ to mean 
‘by oracle’, but this was only one method by which the divine will could be conveyed. 
Sometimes that will was revealed in a dream, as in the great Karnak inscription of 
Meneptah. Direct inspiration may also have been a way in which the divinity made 
known his behests. One other mode of interpretation seems just possible ; perhaps the 
writer inserted ‘by god’s (or “divine”) command’ in the consciousness that otherwise 
he might be taken to mean that under the Hyksos the sun ceased to shine, whereas all 
that can have been intended is that he ceased to be the sublime director of human 
affairs. 

V. De Buck’s pupil Leeuwenburg aptly recognized the words hpr-s-it-ls) here as the 
same expression as is found in the Berlin Leather Roll, i, 12, see Studia Aegyptiaca, 
I, p. 55, n. 22; the passage there reads bred up as a 

born conqueror’, lit. as ‘he-grows-he-seizes’. Hpr-f-it-f with the corresponding 
feminine in our text is clearly one of those substantivized verbal expressions so much 
to the taste of the Egyptians, see Eg. Gram., § 194; here at Speos Artemidos we have 
already encountered another such 'mpr-hrf, 1. 23. 

w. This pair of sentences has completely defeated my predecessors, and though I 
cannot guarantee the accuracy of my interpretation, at least it makes good sense and 
offends against no rule of grammar. The first sentence I take to mean that throughout 
all history the banishment of wrongdoing, ‘the abomination of the gods’, had been the 
guiding principle of Req who, as I have recently had occasion to explain [JEA xxx, 
49 ff.), was not merely the father of the Pharaoh’s fathers, but also was to some extent 
identified with every king, and consequently could be said to have come ‘at his appointed 
times’ in order to carry out, or cause to be carried out, that all-important task. The 
next sentence goes on to say that so too it shall be in the future. Past and future being 
thus disposed of, Hashepsowe ends by declaring that her own command endures like 
mountains, ensuring the present, the sun shining down beneficently on the titulary 
inscribed upon all her monuments. As regards points of detail, the restoration 
[C_h] is of course as questionable as must be every restoration that is no mere cliche. The 
abnormal writings of the names of Re*^ and Amun in 1 , 41 were the subject of comment 
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above, p. 44. The rendering of as a future is according to rule. For we 

should expect but similar exceptional irregularities in concord of gender are 

quoted Eg. Gram., § 51 1, 4. 

Looking back upon the foregoing pages, I cannot refrain from once more stressing 
the highly speculative nature of my results. I still hold, however, to the principle 
enounced by me in this Journal over thirty years ago (i, 21). Scholars should not shrink 
from translating difficult texts. At the best they may be lucky enough to hit upon the 
right renderings. At the worst they will have given the critics a target to tilt at. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE BANKES MSS. 

By M. F. LAMING MACADA.M 

The Griffith Institute at Oxford has recently been very fortunate in acquiring on 
temporary loan a large number of pencil, ink, and water-colour drawings of ancient 
monuments in Egypt, Nubia, and the Sudan, made so long ago as the years 1815-22. 
Records of this kind, made many years before the scientific recording and conservation 
of monuments in the Nile Valley became general, are, one need hardly say, of the 
greatest interest, for they not infrequently preserve for modern eyes fragments of 
inscriptions and temple reliefs, even whole buildings, which have since vanished. 
The farther the inquirer goes up the Nile the smaller is the number of resources of 
this sort to which he may turn ; it is therefore a matter of particular importance when 
a large collection of records like the present one, which numbers well over twelve 
hundred, becomes available for study, even if only for a time. The writer wishes to 
express his indebtedness to the present owner, Mr. Ralph Bankes, for his kind per- 
mission to publish. 

Before the advent of the camera had made it possible to reduce essential recording 
of a site to the immediate action of pressing a trigger and thereafter doing the rest at 
home, the services of skilled draughtsmen were in great demand. At the time when 
these records were made IVI. Adolphe (sometimes called Auguste) Linant, described by 
the contemporary travellers Waddington and Hanbury simply as ‘a French Artist then 
[that is to say about the year 1820] resident in Cairo’, seems to have been such. To 
Egyptologists he came to be better known as Linant de Bellefonds Bey, for he became 
jMinister of Public Works and the holder of other government posts, and wrote 
geological studies of the Etbai and the White Nile districts, as well as a Memoire siir 
le lac Moeris. In various capacities — for he was at once an architect, an engineer, a 
geologist, and a surveyor, as well as an artist — he joined several expeditions and visited 
many places, including the New World, Palestine, Syria, Greece, the Nile Valley, the 
Eastern Desert, and the Oasis of Siwah. 

Linant was engaged by Mr. W. J. Bankes, a distinguished traveller of those days, 
whose name will be remembered in connexion with the English Egvptologist Young, 
to command an expedition up the Nile into the little-known districts of Upper Nubia 
and the Sudan, the purpose of which was to discover the site of Meroe. Already in 
1815 or thereabouts Bankes had visited Nubia, and, himself an artist, had studied the 
Nubian sites and temples as far south as Wadi Haifa, recording what he saw to the 
best of his ability. Throughout most of his journeys in the Near East he was 
accompanied by his own interpreter, a native of Ferrara, who used the assumed name 
of Hajji hluhammad, and whose own account of his travels was published in 1830 by 
his patron under the title Narrative of the Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati. 

I 
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This entertaining narrative, for the loan of a copy of which I am much indebted to 
Professor P. Newberry, is one of the chief sources of information about the events 
which were taking place at the time when the drawings which form the bulk of the 
collection were made. 

On June 15, 1821, after Bankes had left Egypt, Linant set out from Cairo on his 
expedition to locate the city of Meroe, accompanied by Finati and another Italian 
named Dr. Ricci, whose services as a draughtsman Bankes had some time previously 
enlisted to record the tomb reliefs at Beni Hasan, and who had also accompanied 
Linant on an earlier journey to Siwah. The party penetrated as far south as Sennar, 
following in the wake of the notorious military expedition sent by Muhammad Ali 
under his son Ibrahim Pasha to reduce the territories of the Upper Nile and to raise 
a negro army from the Sudan. Linant’s unpublished diary of his journey, the other 
chief source of information, is a lively document of great interest and is preserved in 
the present collection of manuscripts, together with drawings by Ricci and Bankes 
himself, as well as those by Linant, which he brought to England in 1823. 

One does not expect to find here anything approaching the accuracy obtained by the 
modern draughtsman equipped with the camera and other scientific means of reproduc- 
tion, and with a library of already recorded temple and tomb scenes to which he can 
if necessary refer. It is well known that there is a latent quality in Egyptian reliefs 
which is lacking when they are reproduced by the hand of an artist without the 
requisite sympathy. Of such work we say at once that it is un-Eg}'ptian, and it is 
evident that much pioneer enterprise must inevitably be of this kind. Most of us 
have probably observed with dismay how easily hieroglyphs are mistaken for one 
another when the artist cannot read them. Yet considering that in these years the 
serious study of Egyptian language and art had barely begun, it is astonishing with 
what accuracy many of these drawings were executed. No doubt Bankes’s own skill 
in reproduction could not compete with that of Ricci and of Linant, but it redounds 
to his credit that instead he was willing to obtain and pay for the services of two such 
skilled artists. These draughtsmen’s copies of hieroglyphs and figures in relief are far 
more like their originals than those, for example, of Cailliaud, and Linant’s archi- 
tectural views and landscapes are greatly superior to anything published up to that 
time and to much that came later. 

The writer of the present article has had the advantage of studying the manuscripts 
by the light of a list of their contents compiled by Miss R. L. B. jMoss, of the 
Topographical Bibliography, and tenders her his thanks for having called his attention 
to them in connexion with his own work on Nubia. Most of the unpublished material 
contained in the Bankes MSS. is from Nubian sites, hence the points selected for 
mention here are all concerned with Nubia. These, however, do not exhaust the 
references to Nubia, for apart from these items the Bankes MSS. contain some un- 
published material, however sm^all, from Bigah, Philae, Gerf Husein, Dakkah, Wadi 
Sebu', 'Amadah, Kubban, Elleisiyah, Kasr Ibrim, Abu Simbel, Gebel 'Addah, Gebel 
Esh-Shams, Abahiida, Semnah, Gebel Barkal, Wadi el-Banat, and Musawwarat es- 
Sufrah, at which last place the expedition believed it had located the ancient Meroe. 
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It should be pointed out that the drawings reproduced here must not be taken as 
representative of the collection as a whole ; they merely illustrate the points raised. 

A. The Chapel of Amenophis III at Elephantine 

(Bankes MS. No. IV C 6) 

The water-colour painting reproduced in PL VII, which apart from its architectural 
competency admirably captures the bright sun and clear atmosphere of Upper Egypt, 
would doubtless have been of great interest to the late Professor Ludwig Borchardt, 
for it reproduces the subject of one of his reconstructions. It represents the chapel 
of Amenophis III as it once stood on the Island of Elephantine, with many remnants 
of colour still adhering to the reliefs, just before it was, alas, pulled down in November 
1822, probably to provide stone for a barracks at Aswan to house the Black army lately 
raised by Muhammad Ali.^ 

The painting agrees fairly well with that of Nestor I’Hote, reproduced in fig. 28 
of Borchardt’s Agyptische Tempel mit Umgang, and clearly substantiates Borchardt’s 
contention, in contradiction of the restoration shown in the Description de VEgypte, 
that at least along the south-east wall (the right-hand wall in the painting) the intervals 
between the pillars were filled with curtain walls whose cornices did not pass in front 
of the bases of the pillars. The arrangement of the low'er blocks and their difference 
in colour further reveal that the lower courses were foundation courses, as Borchardt 
also supposed. At the west comer of the building, however, the Nestor I’Hote drawing 
represents the cornice as stopping short at the pillar, while the Description again makes 
it pass in front. Another contemporary drawing, in Cooper’s Egyptian Scenery, also 
seems to make it pass in front. The painting shown here displays how the ambiguity 
arose; although the cornice does appear to stop short at the pillar the traces strongly- 
suggested that it continued. 

It is strange that Nestor I’Hote is believed not to have visited the site until 1828, 
when the temple had already been dismantled, y-et he contrived to make a painting of 
it, and the Bankes MS. confirms most of what he drew. The inscription recording 
the ‘renewal of the monument’ is there, the few traces of the architrave inscription 
agree, and beyond the ramp of the stair can be seen the tops of the plumes which the 
Nestor I’Hote painting shows as surmounting cartouches of Ramesses 11. Vlore car- 
touches of this king appear along the south-east wall. The pillar at the west corner 
of the building, upon which Nestor I’Hote represented a relief, is shown in the Bankes 
painting as being partly ruined and having in reality lost its surface so that no relief 
was visible. It would appear, therefore, that Nestor I’Hote restored the pillar out of 

^ On this subject Linant says in his journal: ‘ce monument a ete detruit depuis par Mahomet Bey qui 
etait a assouan pour former Tarmee du Bacha il ne I’a pas fait par ignorance bien au contraire car c’ete par 
mechancete et plusieurs personnes lui ay ant represente T abomination qu’il faisait lorsque le temple a ete 
commence a detruire il repondit qu’il le faisait pour que les europeens ne vinssent plus I’ennuyer a Assouan 
et que lorsque tous ces monuments n’existeraient plus personne ne viendrait. il a detruit les deux temples 
d*Elephantine celui d’assouan de maniere a ce qu’on ne puisse pas meme voir I’emplacement de ces edifices 
et il ne faut pas douter qu’il en eut fait autant de Tile de Philae et de la porte de granit qui reste a Elephantine 
si Tun avait ete plus a sa portee et qu’il eut eu des forces suffisantes pour I’autre’ (in a later note to 21. 7, 1821). 
No attempt has been made either to improve on Linant’s French or to add any of the missing accents. 
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his imagination or used some still earlier copy. His stairway is clearly drawn by con- 
jecture, yet enough of the ramp can be seen here to show that there was something 
left to suggest it. 

B. King Sebkhotpe III at Sihel 

(Bankes MS. No. IV C 6) 

On the island of Sihel, dedicated to the goddess Anukis, a single and a double scene 
were recorded by Bankes of which no other copy or description is known. They 
represent King Sekhemre^-Sewadjtawi Sebkhotpe III making offering to the Cataract 
deities Satis and Anukis and being blessed by two ram-headed gods, probably both 
Khnum (PI. VIII). The source of the scenes may have been a granite stand or altar, 
of which there is a not readily intelligible sketch on another sheet (IV D 3) labelled 
‘granite tabernacle Seehale’. From the dimensions given this would appear to have 
been some 6 feet high by about the same width. 

The hieroglyphs are for the most part easily interpreted even when wrongly copied. 
The legend of Satis on the left side of the double scene is presumably 
‘Satis, lady of Elephantine’, while that of Anukis on the right may be 
‘Anukis, prominent in To-Sti’. In the single scene the king wears the crown of Upper 
Egypt, and one supposes that this would have been counter-balanced by a similar 
scene on the opposite side of the stand with the king wearing the crown of Lower Egypt. 

C. The second stela of 

(Bankes MS. No. XII C 4) 

In 1892 Sir Henry Lyons (at that time Captain Lyons, R.E.) noted in the sanctuary 
of the northern temple at Wadi Haifa the existence of two M.K. stelae bearing the 
names of Sesostris I, erected by an official named Deduantef. Of these one was com- 
plete; of the other only about a sixth part remained. In a letter to Professor Schia- 
parelli published by him in Bessarione, ix (1901), 428, Captain Lyons stated that he 
had sent both the stelae to the British Vluseum. The complete stela has received mention 
in the Guide to the Egyptian Galleries, and a hand-copy of its text appears in Hiero- 
glyphic Texts from Egn. Stelae, etc., in the British Museum, part iv, pis. 2 and 3, under 
the number 196 [1177]. The other stela, however, which is the one marked a in the 
sketch in Bessarione, loc. cit., has never been published, presumably because not enough 
of it remained to be worth reproduction. 

Both these stelae, complete and in position, were seen and drawn by Bankes some 
seventy-five years before Sir Henry Lyons found them. It is pleasant therefore to be 
able to reproduce his drawing of the broken stela in its original form (PI. IX, top). 

The right side of the stela is bounded at the top by c==> and at the sides by Above 
the palace facade are the royal falcon, with protective formula at its back, and the 
Horus-name of Sesostris I. The uraeus of Edjo, coiled upon a papyrus stem, presents 

‘ The first sign in the name >hiu is copied as though the original had been by confusion with Sbdzv 

‘Abydos’. In the single scene, however, the copyist has put . As it is unlikely that the same name would 
have been spelt in Uvo different ways on the same monument I conclude that the original was j in both 
instances. 
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to the falcon. Below this point, except for a certain indecision as to the direction in 
which the signs should face, the scene ceases to be a figurative representation and 
becomes normal writing, being completed by two columns of signs. The whole reads: 

‘Horus, Living-of-Births, may Edjo give life, stability and welfare to thy nose, O good god, 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Kheperkere', beloved of Month Lord of Thebes, son of Re', 
Sesostris, {given life) like Re', for ever.’ 

The text, as Lyons was aware, is almost a duplicate of the published one, after 
comparison with which it will be seen to have run as follows : 

(i) Iry-prt, hty-^, sd/wty blty, smr icny\ zor ji nszvt, ry « bity, hry sW(2,)zv n sdmt zvr, 
ziT m hzvt-f, ry m szh-f, sr m hzt rhyt, (3) imy ib Hr nb rjy mdd zvit n smnh szv, shz-n r-r-f 
(duplicate stela r-rziyf) (4) znnh-f, rdi-n nb tzziy pzv-f, mh ib n ziszvt rn di{^ir hn, pr-r 
m mrzvt nb-f, stnnh-n mrzvt-f ( 6 ) st-f, irr hsst hs m-, zrr ry m pr nszvt, irny-r (7) mnft, imy-r 
hzvnzo nfrzv, imy-r msv zvr ... . (?), Rdi . . . Ddzv-Intf. 

‘The Prince, the Governor, the Treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt, the Sole Companion, 
the great one of the King of Upper Egv pt, the mighty one of the King of Lower Egy pt, hierophant 
of the secrets which only one hears, great in his office, mighty in his dignitv, a magistrate at the 
forefront of the people, the confidant of Horus Lord of the Palace, who adhered to the path of 
him that made him excellent, whose efficiency his activity laid bare, whose eminence the Lord of 
the Two Lands granted, the trusted one of the king in quelling the rebellious, a champion in the 
love of his master, the love of whom made good his position, who always performed the behest of 
him that favoured him, a very great one in the palace, the commander of the infantry, the com- 
mander of the picked troops, the general Redi ...(?) Deduantef.’ 

Here most of the mistakes in copying the text (and there are unusually many) are 
obvious after comparison with the first stela. Unfortunately the identity of the title 
or name before Deduantef is not elucidated. 

D, Reliefs in the Great Temple (B 500) at Napata 

(Bankes MSS. Nos. XV A 32 and 36) 

In the sanctuary C (Reisner 506) of the Great Temple at Napata there stood a grey 
granite stand or altar having on the front and back a ‘union scene’ and on the sides 
representations of King Taharqa holding up the sky. Schafer long ago pointed out 
(ZAS, XXXV, 98 IT.) that from the wording of the texts accompanying the reliefs the 
figures of the king were to be understood as holding up not so much the sky as the 
shrine and statue of the god that must have stood on the top of the stand. The Bankes 
papers contain copies made by both Linant and Ricci, as well as a drawing of identical 
appearance which Bankes, however, annotates as having come from the west wall of the 
chamber in which the stand was placed. It would seem, therefore, that there was extant 
at that time a relief on the wall representing the stand. Reisner presumed that the 
reconstruction of the temple when this chamber was built had been the work of Taharqa 
{JEA, IV, 218, 224), since Taharqa’s names appeared on the stand. The discovery 
that the stand was also represented on the wall indicates that the reconstruction was 
in fact Taharqa’s, and is a useful piece of corroborative evidence. 
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The relief does not actually afford confirmation of Schafer’s suggestion, for there 
is no shrine or statue on the stand. 

Represented on the same page (XV A 32) are five male figures copied by Ricci, said 
to have been on the north wall of the same chamber. The five figures are in a row, 
facing to right. They are all dressed exactly alike, with long wigs, collars, armlets, 
wristlets, corselets with shoulder-straps, and folded sndwt loincloths with girdles. 
All have the arms hanging down and the hands empty. Linant copied only one of 
these, but made it more intelligible by giving it a beard and a ceremonial tail, important 
items which Ricci strangely omitted. The figure would thus seem to have formed part 
of a procession of gods. It should be noted that these two drawings are separate and 
do not depict the actual relation of the scenes to one another. 

Bankes MS. No. XV A 36 (PI. IX, bottom) is the sketch of a relief which was once to 
be seen on the west wall of Hall J (Reisner 503) of the same temple. It shows five 
priestesses in a row, facing to right, wearing the mnit associated with Hathor and with 
music and dancing, and holding both hands above their heads. The legend to the 
scene, which is four times repeated and should therefore be trustworthy, is ^o, dit sp, 
‘giving the time’, an interesting new, but readily admissible, use of the word sp. They 
are preceded by two more female figures and a male carrying a harp. Another harper 
is faintly indicated behind them. 

E. The destroyed pylon of Atlanersa and Senkamanisken in temple B 700 at Napata 

(Bankes MSS. Nos. XV A 26, 27 and XV C 8) 

The reliefs on the inner face of the destroyed pylon were copied by Major Felix, 
whose drawing, published in JEA, xv, pi. v, was discussed there by Griffith (pp. 26 ff.). 

The Bankes duplicates (not reproduced here) add but little to the version made by 

Major Felix, but they confirm what he copied. Queen Khalese drawn 

perhaps more convincingly and with slightly more detail, showing where the front part 
of her mantle falls from the elbow, and an ornament on a string round her neck. The 
offerings behind her are also in greater detail and add above the slaughtered carcasses 
the legends and 

As for the three royal ladies on the right-hand side of the gap, we can only wish 
that more attention had been paid to recording their names and titles. In the Bankes 
MS. the third lady has not yet lost her torso, but the names of all three are omitted, 
where a clearer rendering would have been valuable. The name of the first queen 
from Major Felix’s drawing in the Prudhoe MSS. is which I believe should 

be read not as Aru, as Griffith suggested, but as Yeturow, a reading which he himself 
gave to it in a different context.^ This queen must surely be the ‘Irtiuwruw’ of 
Reisner, 2 already known to him as a queen of the time of Atlanersa. 

The remarkable head-dresses of these queens have already been alluded to by 
Griffith, who suggested that the number of plumes varied with the rank of the wearer. 
Another example from Kawa, to be published shortly, shows the plumes springing 

^ Rylands Dem. Pap. iii, p. 207 n. i. 

2 Sudan Notes and Records, ii, 252, No. 24. 
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from the heads of three small goddesses, Nephthys, Isis, and Tfenet (?), who stand 
on the fillet that binds the queen’s head. The presence of the last-named goddess 
seems to render untenable the suggestion that the relationships of the goddesses to Horus 
denoted the relationships of the wearer to kings. Even if the goddesses in this instance 
had no particular significance, however, it may be worth suggesting that the plumes, 
each of which usually springs from an object like a flower calyx, were originally ^-signs, 
and that the number worn on the head corresponded to the number of times that this 
sign occurred in the titles of the queen. 

The upper register, indicated but faintly in the Prudhoe MS., is here drawn in 
detail. It shows seven priests advancing to the right with v7-vessels and wearing loin- 
cloths reaching to a little above the ankles. 

Linant’s drawing of the pylon, showing the outer face, is reproduced in PI. X. 

F. The broken cartouche and inscription in pyramid Barkal VI 

(Bankes INIS. No. XV A 10) 

The chapel of one of the pyramids at Napata, No. VI according to Reisner’s 
numbering, is the only one of its group to have been plastered and painted in colours 
and the only one to have preserved the name of its owner. It is unfortunate that by 
the time the cartouche came to be recorded by Lepsius a portion of its centre part 
had disappeared, leaving the letters AL d:mk, as shown in PL iv (No. yya) of Griffith’s 
Meroitic Inscriptions, ii, in the preparation of which plate Lepsius’s squeeze was used. 
In the gap Griffith wished to restore the letters pt, thus making the name to contain 
the word ‘Napata’, though it was doubtful whether the space was in fact large enough 
to admit two letters. 

The scene in which this cartouche occurs^ was copied in colours by Linant before 
the cartouche was damaged. He painted the Egyptian-red background of the cartouche 
but omitted the hieroglyphs, which, however, he pencilled in above the painting. The 
missing sign and the damaged sign below I have copied and enlarged to the best of 
my ability (the original is very small), as shown in the accompanying figure. 



Evidently the upper sign cannot be the hand <=, as at first sight appears, for the hand is 
not a regular member of the Meroite hieroglyphic alphabet. There seems no alternative 
but sa, which has been copied similarly in other reliefs where its identity is certain. 
The lower sign has already been satisfactorily identified as This gives the complete 

name as AA<% J, for which a satisfactory ‘pronounceable’ form would be 

Nalardamak, the sound of ^ being now recognized as that known to phoneticians as 
‘flapped r’ . Little can be said as to the meaning of the name, except that it contains 
the word ‘god’. 

Before the seated Queen Nalardamak on both the south-west and the north-east wall 
of the chapel stands Prince Yetaretey offering incense. Both walls have had the same 

* Leps. Dkm. v, 19a. 
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cursive inscription giving his name and titles. That on the south-west wall is numbered 
78 in Griffith’s edition of the inscriptions, that on the north-east wall 77^. In Linant’s 
coloured painting of the north-east wall he has accidentally inserted 78 in the place 
where actually is 77^, but there is an independent copy by Linant of both of these 
(XV A 43), in which 776 is slightly more complete than as shown by Griffith, the large 
patch on the right having only just begun to fall away. Inscr. "]"]}), after collation with 
Linant’s version drawn in the year 1821, reads: 

J ? > .• / 4 9 /C [•• “9 Ju/ ^ [u/ ] 

G. The Lower Pyramid Field at Barkal 

(Bankes iNIS. No. XV C 5) 

No view of this little group of pyramids has ever been published in either drawing 
or photograph, probably because most of them were early reduced to mounds of rubble. 
The Bankes i\IS. drawing (PI. XI, top), evidently of Linant as it is annotated in French 
on the back, is of interest because it shows the two small pyramids IX and X almost 
intact. The largest pyramid, XI, is represented on the left, with the remains of XII 
beyond. In the centre is IX and on the right X. IX has no visible sign of a chapel 
remaining, while the mound of rubbish on the south-east side of X, beneath which 
must have lain the remnants of the chapel indicated by Hoskins on his plan, is in 
process of being removed by three natives armed with mattocks. ‘J’ai fait vider toutes 
ces chambres’, says Linant in his diary, ‘pour voir si I’entree de la pyramide s’y trouvait 
et pour voir toutes les sculptures, mais je n’ai rien trouve qui indiqua un passage dans 
I’interieur.’ The entrances, of course, are in the ground anything up to 50 yards from 
the faces of the pyramids, and it is doubtless fortunate that they were not discovered 
until the art of scientific archaeological recording had been developed. 

H. The Rock Face at Gebel Barkal 

(Bankes MS. No. XV C 10) 

An old theory, mentioned by Cailliaud^ as having had currency in his time, but 
dismissed somewhat indignantly by him, namely, that the south-east face of Gebel 
Barkal was once sculptured into colossal figures in the Abu Simbel manner, has recently 
been revived. ^ An excellent view of the rock face made by Linant in 1821 (PI. XI, bottom) 
is therefore of topical interest. The four pillar-like projections can be clearly seen, but 
their resemblance to figures is no more marked than in the photograph made by the 
University of Chicago Egyptian Expedition some eighty-five years later. ^ 

^ Voyage a ^Ieroe\ text, iii, 200. 

2 By Major G. Titherington and Mr. A. J. Arkell, see the article by the latter in The Illustrated London 
Nezcs 'ioT Feb. 15, 1947. ^ AJfSL, xxv, 31. 
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GLAZED QUARTZ BEADS OF THE ROMANO-ARAB 

PERIOD 

By EVE DRAY and OLIVER H. MYERS 

Sir Robert Mond and Oliver H. Myers published in Temples of Armant, pp. 129, 133, 
pi. xxxiii/3, a glazed quartz bead, B. 10/32, which they excavated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of an old Muslim cemetery at Armant, and attributed to the Islamic 
period. They admitted the possibility of it being a re-used bead, conceivably of the 
Late Predynastic period. Glazed crystal is well known in the Archaic periods and con- 
tinued into the Second Intermediate Period, but no later examples other than this 
appear to have been recorded. The string of forty-seven beads of the Roman period 
published here, which includes five examples of glazed quartz, one in imitation of 
amethyst, was bought at a small dealer’s in Cairo in 1941 and is now in the Egyptian 
collection of University College, London. 

The beads are mainly of semi-precious stones and nine are very similar in their shape 
and crude workmanship to beads which are known to be of Late Roman or Early 
Byzantine date, mostly the well-known pear-shaped amethyst beads of that time (see 
Guy Brunton, Qau and Badari III, pi. xlvi, beads from tombs 201, 208, 4701, 4707, 
5302, &c.). It seems, therefore, reasonable to assume, at least as far as the larger beads 
are concerned, that they represent a necklace of that period. Even among the smaller 
beads there seems to be none that would be anachronistic in such a string. Because 
glazed quartz of this date has never before been noted, and as the string is probably 
homogeneous, it is worthy of full publication. The individual numbers of the beads 
refer to PI. XII, fig. i, counting from the left, where the necklace is shown by trans- 
mitted light. Fig. 2 in the same plate (outer string) shows by reflected light the neeklace 
in the order in which it was bought ; for comparison the equivalent numbers are given 
in the last column of the register. The inner string in this figure is a necklace of Islamic 
date, also purchased in Cairo, which includes several beads resembling in shape the 
pear-shaped ones in the outer necklace. It is of an intense deep blue colour. 

The method of description used here is that employed by Mond and Myers in 
Temples of Armant and Cemeteries of Armant I, where full descriptions of the system 
employed are given. The colour is classified by the UNESMA colour chart (Messrs. 
Winsor and Newton), which is a simplification of Prof. Ostwald’s colour solid. For 
the shapes and perforations use has been made of H. Beck, Classification and Nomen- 
clature of Beads and Pendants, in Archaeologia, Lxxvil, 1928, but to the two measure- 
ments given by Beck it has been found necessary to add a third, namely, thickness, to 
differentiate between ‘fat’ and ‘thin’ beads. The thickness is the maximum width of 
the transverse section at right angles to the diameter. The majority of the beads are 

K 
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irregular in shape and have been typed to the group they most nearly resemble ; only 
the most irregular ones have been mentioned as such in the register^ 

A large number of the typical pear-shaped beads present a transverse section which 
is not given in Beck’s classification; it falls between Divisions I and II and has been 
given the following Group No. and definition: CVIII, ‘Rounded Triangle’: — Beads 
in which the perimeter is a triangle with convex sides and rounded apex. 

/ \ The ‘angles’ at the base are usually sharp but may be rounded, see the 

/ O \ accompanying fig. i . The triangle is usually scalene, although the figure 
^ shows it isosceles, to conform to the regular shapes in Beck’s scheme. 

Fig. I There are many variations within this shape which have not been 
mentioned in the register, e.g. the convexity of the sides is more pronounced in some 
beads than in others, and the relative height varies with each bead. 

It has been found necessary to add one other type which, like CVIII, is a cross 



Fig. 2 


between the Rounded and Faceted beads. Group CIX, ‘Domed Square’ : — 
Beads in which the perimeter is three sides of a square surmounted by the 
arc of a circle (see fig. 2 in text). There is only one example of this type in 
the string (No. 30). The bottom is flat, while the upright sides are slightly 
convex. 


The longitudinal sections of many beads also show slight variations from Beck’s 
standard forms, notably among the pear-shaped class, i g. Most of these variations 
may be attributed to careless workmanship, but one, found in beads Nos. 27, 28, 29, 
37, and 45, seems to be intentional; here the ‘shoulder’ or widest part of the bead is 
higher, that is, nearer the centre of the longitudinal section, than in Beck’s form. 
Several of the beads have grooves at one or both ends, made to facilitate centring the 
drill to perforate the bead. Mr. N. Shiah is of the opinion that this technique is 
confined between the Twenty-fifth Dynasty and the Byzantine period, though others 
have placed its beginnings earlier and Myers thinks it continues after the Arab conquest. 

Dr. A. F. Hallimond of the Geological Survey and hluseum very kindly identified 
the materials of the beads and examined the glazed and some other specimens under 
the microscope. We are indebted to him for the information contained in the following 
notes on individual beads. 


No. 7 shows radial bubbles under the microscope showing that the bead was wire-wound. 

No. 9 appears under the microscope as an opaque, red-glass bead with patches of olive-green 
glaze. 

No. 34 is glazed to imitate amethyst. The glaze, unevenly distributed in the first place, has also 
partly worn off and the pitted surface of the quartz is visible under the lens. 

No. 35. The glazing of this bead is similar in appearance to No. 34, but blue. When seen under 
the microscope it is clearly glass on a quartz core. 

No. 36 appears to the naked eye to be aquamarine, but under the microscope it is seen to be 
quartz ev’enly coated with glass. 

* The following abbreviations are used in the register: — Gr. = groove at one end, Grs. = groove at each 
end, P = polished, S = smooth, D = dull, R = rough, Ch. = chipped, Gl. = glazed, AI = moulded, 
Rd. = rubbed down, T = turned, GG = groove ground, f = by transmitted light, * = by reflected light, 
V. T. = see text. (.Almost all stone beads were first chipped to the shape required ; in those marked Ch. here 
the traces of chipping have not been entirely smoothed away by the later processes of manufacture.) 
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No. 37. The entire surface of the specimen is pitted. The quartz was almost certainly originally 
glazed, but the glaze has worn off and no trace of colour remains. 

No. 39. Some small dark specks are just visible on the surface of the quartz. Seen under the 
microscope these show as the remains of glaze, possibly of amethyst colour. 

There is a string of glazed quartz beads of the same date in the Gayer-Anderson 
collection and we are grateful to IMr. F. W. Green and the authorities of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum for permission to publish this and for kindly supplying the photograph of the 
string reproduced in PI. XII, fig. 3. Mr. Green has also kindly sent the following colour 
description of the quartz beads (omitting the small stone beads altogether), for which 
he has usedWinsor and Ne^vton’s specimen washes (published in Cemeteries of Armant I, 
pi. vii) ; we have added in brackets the Ostwald equivalents : 

No. I Cobalt green (20 1 a) with blue. Nos. 2-4 Terre Verte (24 1 g), No. 5 as No. i, No. 6 Terre 
Verte, No. 7 Veridian (20-5 1 a) but bluer (perhaps 19 1 a?), No. 8 Terre Verte, No. 9 Veridian, No. 
10 Terre Verte, No. ii Terre Verte but light. No. 12 Clear quartz, No. 13 Veridian, light, No. 14 
Terre Verte. 

The Fitzwilliam beads are all of a very green blue, whereas those in the University 
College string are on the purple side of true blue. It will be seen from the photograph 
that the beads are on the whole better shaped and finished than those in PI. XII, fig. 2, 
and that, with the possible exception of No. 6, the pear shape is missing. Nos. 8 and 10 
appear to resemble closely in shape No. 30 of the U.C.L. necklace and almost certainly 
belong to Group CIX. 

A tentative hypothesis may now be put forward with regard to this curious reappear- 
ance in bead manufacture of the technique of glazing quartz. During the Late Roman 
or Early Byzantine period the process was rediscovered, perhaps as the result of 
an old glazed bead from tomb robberies coming into the hands of an enterprising 
craftsman. It was employed to imitate amethyst which may have run short just when 
the discovery was made. The amethyst glaze did not, ho\vever, give very brilliant 
results and the blue glaze, resembling aquamarine, became more popular and continued 
into the Early Islamic period. Later in this period the manufacture of clear glass beads 
reached its peak, some lovely work being known, and these replaced the expensive 
glazed quartz, the pear shape being retained for some beads. The hypothesis needs 
further evidence for its confirmation (or denial), and possibly there are other examples 
of these beads in collections which have remained unpublished and to which it is hoped 
this note may draw attention. Such revivals of a dead craft are known, in Egypt par- 
ticularly in the Saite period, but they are sufficiently rare to be of considerable interest 
to those concerned with the subject and unless recorded may sometimes lead to serious 
misdating, especially of unstratified material. 
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AN UNUSUAL DEPICTION OF RAMESSIDE 
FUNERARY RITES 

By NINA M. DAVIES- 

The wall-painting reproduced in PI. XIII, whilst wholly conventional in its subjects, 
displays certain details and peculiarities of treatment that are, so far as my knowledge 
goes, unique. 

The centre is occupied by three separate scenes of which that in the middle and that 
on the left are nearly identical, though facing in opposite directions ; here the mummy 
of the deceased, who is described as the overseer of prophets Turo, receives liba- 

tions and elaborate offerings from a man identified on the left by the words his son, the 
first prophet of Mont, lord of Thebes, Pnebmont, and in this case, though not in the middle, 
a female figure simulating the goddess Isis stands behind holding her left arm with 
her right hand; an unusual feature is the stream of fankh signs^ symbolizing at once 
the water with which the mummy is being sprinkled and also directly representing the 
life-restoring properties thereof. The third scene shows an attendant cutting up a 
sacrificial ox in front of the ^^fern-priest, and is bounded, like the scene on the left, by 
a female figure who this time was possibly conceived of as Nephthys, the second of the 
two sisters constantly attendant upon the dead Osiris as mourners. 

All these incidents — and this is the principal peculiarity of the composition — take 
place within a building which is approached by steps and which appears to have been 
on an island, since water filled with lotuses and other water-plants surrounds it on every 
side. Upon the water floats a boat bearing the elaborate catafalque which contained 
the coffin ; at bottom this boat is in the act of being fastened to the mooring-post ^ by 
an attendant, so that we must probably interpret the similar representation at the top 
as the same boat at the moment of setting forth to the island from the river-bank. Here 
are portrayed for our benefit the principal male mourners in the funeral procession. 

At their head is his brother To, perhaps a member of the priesthood of Medinet 

Habu.3 Behind To are two other dignitaries, one of them doubtless a prophet of Mont 
at Tod (Drty) and the other, his son of his body beloved of him, the first prophet of Mont, 
[lord o/] Thebes Pnebmont, whose acquaintance we have already made. Mentioned 
also, but not depicted, is a servant named Shed, and there is a second representation 
of the slaughtering of an ox, the butcher here bearing the same name as his dead 
master’s son, the high-priest of the Theban Mont just mentioned. To the right of 

* The scene was traced by Norman de G. Davies and notes on other parts of the tomb were made by him. 
I have prepared the tracing and notes for publication with the aid of Dr. A. H. Gardiner. 

^ A man (not a mummy), over whom six rows of cankhs flow from above is shown in a usurped Middle 
Kingdom pillared tomb lying open high up on the hill of Sheikh 'Abd el-Kurnah. It is, I believe, unnumbered. 
The scenes are late Ramesside in style. 

3 The lost title ends with the word [n]hk^ perhaps the last element in the name of Harnesses Ill’s funerary 
temple Hnmt~[n]hh ‘United with Eternity’. 
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the entire picture are the remains of a group of mourning women similar to that of 
which the tomb of the Vizier Ramose provides one of the earliest examples d 

The picture above described is the only one of interest in the much-damaged and 
burnt tomb of Hekmafremakhte surnamed Turo at Kurnet Murrai (No. 222), and 
occupied the north wall of the passage. The owner must, from his name, have lived 
under or been born in the reign of Ramesses IV, and he, like his son, was a first 
prophet of Mont, presumably the Theban deity of that name. 

The tomb appears to have been usurped by HekmaTe^nakhte, since parts of the 
burial scenes on the north wall of the passage are in the style of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The plan (see the Plate) is that of a vaulted chamber the ceiling of which has a 
recessed axis and a raised bay to north and south. This opens into a passage leading 
up to the shrine, at the back of which is a niche. A brief summary of the scenes (cut 
about by thieves and much blackened by fires) is as follows: 

At I Ramesses III (with both his cartouches) is seated in a kiosk; a fan-bearer 
and other officials approach him. 

At 2, in the upper register are sacred barks in shrines. The deceased offers to a king 
^ accompanied by his two cartouches, probably those of Ramesses IV. 

At 3-4, upper register: four scenes of deceased offering to divinities in shrines; a 
priest is in front of him. Lower register: a son, Userhet,^ offers to his parents. 

The south bay is practically destroyed. A fragment of painted ceiling, now on the 
ground, shows a fine design similar to that of tomb No. 68 (see Anct. Egypt. Paintings, 
pi. civ). 

At 5, on the outer jamb of the entrance to the passage, is a dressed dad. 

At 6, in the passage, the top and second registers show the ‘Book of Gates’. In the 
third register is a funeral procession showing one naos drawn by men and another 
drawn by oxen. A priest of Sokar wears a dress decorated with red spots. Close to the 
ground is another register of mourners. 

At 7 the two upper registers depict burial rites ^ (some clearly of Eighteenth 
Dynasty origin), culminating in a goddess false doors, and ‘Fields of Yalu’ — all 
very much destroyed. In the third register is the scene here illustrated which is better 
preserved and bears traces of colour. To the left of it a man and woman — ^ offer a libation 
on either side of a bed under a canopy; beneath the bed are canopic jars; a goddess 
sits to right and left outside the canopy. On the right of this, men facing ^ carry a 
naos on their shoulders which may be that which appears on the boats. A gap follows 
and then come the male mourners in our picture. There is again a sub-scene where 
men are offering on either side of a canopied bed similar to that above. 

In the shrine, at 8, the deceased and his wife adore Osiris. The man wears a fine 
^e^m-priest’s robe decorated with cartouches ; a woman is seated 

At 9 Hekma^re^nakhte adores Ptah, and at 10 and 1 1 he worships on each side of a 
framed niche which probably once contained statues of the deceased pair. 

> Rarely, however, such groups may be found in the Old Kingdom (tomb of Mereruka), and there is one at 
the beginning of Dyn. XVIII in the tomb of Menkheper (No. 79), see Werbrouck, Les Pleureuses, pis. i and iv- 

^ I am indebted to Miss Aloss for this name. 



THE INSTRUCTION ADDRESSED TO KAGEMNI 
AND HIS BRETHREN 

By ALAN H. GARDINER 

The present article is inspired by one on the same subject published bv A. Scharff in 
the Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache for 1941-2 (lxxvh, 13 ff.). This gives a new 
German version, accompanied by painstaking grammatical and exegetic notes, of the 
short and fragmentar}^ composition which precedes the lengthier and better-known 
Instruction of the Vizier Ptahhotpe in the Prisse papyrus belonging to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, hly first impulse was to summarize Scharff’s results for English 
readers, but nothing short of a full translation of his essay could have done it justice. 
For such an undertaking I had no authority, and also, the more I reflected upon the 
matter, the clearer it became to me that, however closely our opinions agree about the 
general sense of the text, in points of detail our interpretative preferences differ widelv. 
For this reason I have decided to print a new rendering of my own, adding a transcrip- 
tion from the original hieratic' written out in the beautiful hieroglvphic handwriting 
which Egyptologists have learned to recognize as the work of Mrs. Smither (PI. XIV). 

If ever the relevant volume of the Zeitschrift becomes accessible to English students, 
they will find it interesting, though somewhat disconcerting, to compare Scharff’s 
translation with mine. It will be seen that wherever a concrete situation is being de- 
scribed, as in the concluding narrative passage, our renderings are practically identical. 
On the other hand, in the moralizing opening lines, though there is but little divergence 
between us as regards the grammar, our conception of the sense shows considerable 
discrepancies. Whereas in my opinion the sage is preaching that a timid, retiring, 
taciturn nature finds the road open to free, unimpeded life, Scharff maintains that he is 
merely characterizing the truly virtuous man, whose chief merit is his ability to keep 
silence; hence he translates sndw, literally ‘the fearing one’, as der Ehrfurchtige (‘the 
reverential’), and rnt{y), which appears to me always to contain a suggestion of balance, 
moderation, the middle road, as der Zircerldssige (‘the trustworthy’) ; for Scharff ‘opened 
is the tent of the silent one’ signifies that such a man has to be coaxed into speech, after 
which, however, he finds himself contented {hr) and goes on talking without embarrass- 
ment.^ In the foregoing paragraph I have used the phrase ‘interpretative preferences’, 
since although I have some confidence in the superiority of my own version, I have to 

' A photographic facsimile will be found in G. Jequier, Le Papyrus Prisse, pi. i , but I have used direct photo- 
graphs given me by Spiegelberg. The transcription by Griffith in Proc. S.B.A. xili, 67 ff. is almost faultless, 
but having been published m 1890 does not conform to the conventions adopted by most recent scholars. 

^ ‘Das Zelt (hn) des Schweigsamen muss erst gedffnet vverden, d. h. sein Mund muss erst zum Reden 
gebracht werden, dann aber ergeht sich der Mund des Zufriedenen, d. h. etwa des in sich Gefestigten, frei in 
Reden.’ 
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confess myself unable to offer strict proofs of my preferences, which therefore must 
submit humbly to be called by that name. 

The scrap of an ancient book here under discussion provides an admirable object- 
lesson as to where we at present stand in Egyptian philology, since it contains, as already 
indicated, one section where an underlying concrete situation saves us from falling into 
the plight of the th mtn of i, 2, while another section imposes the necessity of much 
highly subjective imagination; the intervening paragraphs concerning demeanour at 
meals share the advantages and disadvantages of both kinds of context, and here, 
accordingly, we are on firmer ground than in the philosophizing portion, though on less 
firm ground than where simple historical occurrences are recorded. To what extent 
can we hope for future improvement in our power to diagnose the true meaning of such 
treatises as the Eloquent Peasant, the Lebensmiide , and the Instruction of Ptahhotpe ? 
The first requisite, of course, is to determine the degree of correctness of the text. 
Here at least something can be done by applying ascertained rules of grammar, and 
more if there chance to be several manuscripts. Unhappily Egyptian writing is 
extremely ambiguous as regards grammatical form, and the language suffers severely 
in clarity from the absence or rarity of directive particles similar to our ‘but’, ‘because’, 
‘even’, ‘surely’. These are defects that cannot be overcome, and I fear that the pros- 
pect of our ever reaching interpretations that will satisfy all is far from bright. There 
is one remedy, however, which could greatly improve matters and of which insufficient 
use is at present being made, namely, more scrupulous attention to lexicography. It is 
significant that Scharff provides no discussions of individual words ; in rendering mt{y) 
as zuverldssig he ought to have produced at least one certain example where the word 
demonstrably has that sense. The present article suffers from the same defect, save in 
one or two cases, and the only excuses I can offer are lack of time and space. Here, 
then, is a field wherein substantial progress might be made. Nor will the mere amassing 
of examples suffice; to each example scholars must devote the most careful thought, 
reviewing the various possibilities of meaning in the light of each particular context. 
Thus I think it probable, though by no means certain, that in i, 12 hhs may be the 
exact opposite of the preceding ims[m), in which case ‘harsh’ would be as close an 
English equivalent as is obtainable; Wb. v, 137, 19 has hochfahrend, rauh, o. d., and is 
followed by Scharff, who uses hochfahrend in his translation ; only three more examples 
are known to me, namely, Peai. Bi, 213-14; Proc. S.B.A.xwiii, i25;11.3. ii of the plate; 
in the last of these the epithet ‘not contending {fhs) with a poor man’ is followed 
by superior who is kshs is beloved’, ^ where ‘harsh’ certainly 

suits better than ‘haughty’ {hochfahrend), though ‘overbearing’, which stands midway 
between the two, is not excluded; in our passage ‘overbearing’ seems less appropriate 
than ‘harsh’, which is the rendering I proposed for the Eloquent Peasant passage in 
JEA IX, 16. If the uncertainty involved in such tenuous distinctions awake despon- 
dency in the minds of some students, to them I would reply that our translations, 

* Vogelsang {Untersuchungetiy vi, 165) separated mry from the preceding words; his ‘laut briillen’ for hhs 
gives a vocal character to the epithet not supported by the examples without the determinative which is 
that written in the Eloquent Peasant. 
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though very liable to error in detail, nevertheless at the worst give a roughly adequate 
idea of what the ancient author intended ; we may not grasp his exact thought, indeed 
at times we may go seriously astray, but at least we shall have circumscribed the area 
within which his meaning lay, and with that achievement we must rest content. 

Though this little essay of mine fails to provide those discussions of word-meaning 
that I recommend, and though I have been somewhat sparing in footnotes, it may help 
by stimulating others to a more profound investigation. In conclusion let me add that 
I have taken the opportunity of consulting the earlier translations by Griffith,^ Gunn,^ 
and Erman ,3 occasionally with profit. 

Translation 


. . . the timid man prospers, praised is the moderate, open the tent of the silent, wide the place of 
the contented. Speak not (overmuch). Keen are knives against him whose path goes astray. There 
is no speedy advance except^ at its (proper) time. 

If thou sit with a company, eschew the food thou lovest. Self-denial is (but for) a little moment. 
Base is gluttony and one points the finger at it. A cup of water quenches thirst, a mouthful of 
herbs fortifies the heart. (A single) good things serves in place of good cheer, a mere trifle serves in 
place of much. Vile is he whose belly is voracious ; time passes and he has forgotten those in whose 
house the belly comported itself over-freely. 

If thou sit with a glutton, eat thou when his fever of appetite^ is past. If thou drink with a drunkard, 
partake thou, and his heart will be content.'^ Be not bad-tempered concerning meat in company 
with one greedy,^ (b^t) take (what) he may give thee.^ Reject it not ; then that will soothe. The man 
free from reproach (in the matter) of food,^° no word can prevail against him, (but) the face is power- 
less ( .?) over against one stolid ( ?).^^ Kind unto him is one who is harsh^^ (even) to his (own) mother. 
All mankind are his ser\^ants. 

Let thy name go forth, while thou art silent with thy mouth, so that thou mayst be summoned. 

^ In the article quoted above, p. 71, n. i . Griffith published also a revised and better translation in A Library 
of the World's best Literature (New York, 1897), pp. 5327 ff. 

The Instruction of Ptah-hotep and the Instruction of Ke'gemniy 2nd ed., 1912, pp. 62 ff. 

3 The Literature of the Ancient EgyptianSy translated by A. M. Blackman, pp. 66 f. Also there are some 
valuable notes, including a certain explanation of i, 7 overlooked by his predecessors, in Sethe’s Erlduterungen 
zu den Agyptischen Lesestiickeny pp. 59 ff. 

^ Save-Soderbergh, in his otherwise admirable Einige dgyptische Denkmdler in Schzcedeny 12 ff. disputes, I am 
convinced wrongly, this meaning given to n is by Gunn and accepted in my Egn. Gr., §§209, 216. See, too, 
Lefebvre, GrammairCy § 550, 4, 

5 Scharff, following Lange as reported by Volten, Studien zuni Weisheitsbuch des Aniiy 122, connects nfrt 
here with nfryt ‘end’, and renders Uberreste, In my opinion the earlier renderings by Gunn, Erman, and Sethe 
are vastly superior. 

^ The azra^ XeyojjLevov ihf may well be connected with the likewise unique difhfy of the eye, parallel to id and 
determined with (Lacau, Textes religietiXy lvii). 

As I now believe, wrongly translated by me, Egn. Gr., p, 248, top, since there is no strong contrast as there 
affirmed; iw properly ‘is’, not ‘will be’ (zcww), but the latter sense was probably intended. 

® Skny see Vogelsang, op. cit., p. 146; another example probably Petrie, Abydos Ilf pi. 29. 

9 Certainly to be emended into ditfy as in Prisse 6, ii ; Sethe and Scharff suggest this, but only as an 
alternative. 

The reading q , , , has not been recognized hitherto, but may be regarded as well-nigh certain. It does 
away with the necessity, felt by Scharff, of postulating a large lacuna in this neighbourhood. 

” Htr and dfi are unknown words and my suggested rendering is a sheer guess. 

Kihsy see above in the text. Egn. Gr., p. 388, n. 7. I.e. perhaps, called to high office or to Court. 

L 
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Vaunt not thyself on account of might in the midst of thy contemporaries. Beware lest thou set 
thyself in opposition. One knows not what may happen, or what God doeth when he punisheth. 

Then the Vizier caused these his children to be summoned, after he had gained full knowledge 
of the manner of men, their character coming (clearly) before him.^ In the end he said: All that is 
written in this book, hearken to it (even) as I have said it. Exceed^ not beyond what has been 
ordained. Then they cast themselves upon their bellies, and they recited it aloud according to what 
was in writing, and it was beautiful in their hearts beyond everything that is in this entire land. So 
they proceeded to live accordingly. 

Thereupon the King of Upper and Lower Egypt died, and the King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Snofru was exalted as beneficent king in this entire land. And Kagemni was set as overseer of the 
(pyramid-)town and vizier. 

FINIS 

Scharff, like Griffith before him, has seen that the Instruction addressed to Kagemni 
must, when complete, have presented much the same structure as the Instruction of 
Ptahhotpe. But I cannot find any ground for the supposition that i, 1-3 belong to the 
general introduction which in the latter composition precedes the maxims proper.^ 
That generalizations are contained in those lines is, of course, beyond all question, but 
they may quite well have formed the conclusion of a maxim concerning the specific sense 
of which we can make only worthless guesses. Scharff, following Jequier, conjectures 
that in I, 10 or I, II there is a great omission on the part of the scribe; but if my new 
reading at the end of i, 10 be correct, all the sentences down to bw-nb in i, 12 will 
belong to the maxims concerning behaviour at meals, and the epilogue'* will begin with 
imi pr rn-k in that line. 

At one point, namely in the epilogue just mentioned, Scharff has rightly observed 
that the author is inculcating that middle path which seems to have been the ideal of 
these earliest sages. But I find the call to suppression of self, to modesty, and to 
moderation permeating the book even more completely than Scharff has perceived. 
Note that the four words sndw, mt(y),gr, and hr in the first two lines all have a privative 
implication — lack of overboldness, of exceeding the norm, of talkativeness, and of 
discontent. In the two specific maxims the same thought prevails : the Vizier’s children 
are charged to subordinate their own desires and inclinations to those with whom they 
eat and drink. The epilogue appears to begin with the counsel to let one’s reputation 
reap its own reward without superfluous boasting or argument ; and the last words hint 
that men are in the hand of God, who may well punish self-assertiveness. 

^ This sentence is discussed in my Admonitions ^ p. 107, n. i. To what is said there I have only to add that 
the stem of ^rk suggests completion, and that the meaning ‘gain full knowledge of’ suits all the contexts known 
to me. 

^ For one would have expected the det. J\. 

3 Devaud 42-50 = PrissCy 5, 6-8. 

^ In the Instruction of Ptahhotpe this section is represented by Devaud, 507—636 = Prisse, 15, 8 — 19, 6. 
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THE CONSECRATION OF AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE 
ACCORDING TO THE USE OF EDFU 

By A. M. BLACKMAN and H. W. FAIRMAN 

The two texts which are the subject of this article form part of the frieze-decoration 
on the exterior of the east and west walls of the Outer Hypostyle Hall of the temple of 
Horus at Edfu/ Text I being on the west, and Text II on the east, wall.^’ Published as 
long ago as 1929 in Chassinat, Le Temple d’Edfou,'^ iv, 330-1, they have never, so far 
as we are aware, been translated or commented upon. In fact, despite their interesting 
content, they seem to have entirely escaped the notice of scholars, apart from a refer- 
ence by us'^ to the significant words ^ ‘Opening the Mouth of Throne- 
of-the-Protector-of-his-Father’ (i.e. of Edfu temple), in Text 11 . Recognizing their 
important bearing on at least one Eg^'ptian belief, we have long been anxious to 
remedy this neglect, and we hope that the following study of the two texts will be of 
some value, not only to students of the religious beliefs and practices of the ancient 
Egyptians, but to scholars working in the wider field of comparative religion. 

It will be seen that we have made great use of the late Sir E. A. Wallis Budge’s The 
Book of Opening the Mouth.^ This we have done not without good reason, for the 
work in question is not only, like all that scholar’s publications, admirably written and 
full of useful references, but likely to be more accessible to many readers of Journal 
than Schiaparelli’s II Libro dei Funeralil 

In the translation and commentary contained in volume i of his work Budge divides 
the Rite of Opening the Mouth into twenty-nine Ceremonies,® an arrangement we 
have found very convenient in dealing with the captions that form the main content 
of our two texts. But here we must warn the reader who is not an Eg^'ptologist that 
Budge’s translation is frequently inaccurate and misleading. However, since in this 
article we are more concerned with the designations and order of the ceremonies 
composing the rite than with the formulae which would have followed the captions 
in a full or fuller version of it, we felt that for convenience sake these disadvantages 
could be disregarded. Nevertheless, to save the Egyptologist, who may require them, 
undue trouble, we have inserted, wherever we have thought it expedient to do so, the 
appropriate references to Schiaparelli’s above-mentioned work and also to Diimichen’s 
Der Grahpalast des Patuamenapf immediately after citing Budge’s more popular 
publication.* It should here be stated that the Rite of Opening the Mouth is described 

a Porter and Moss, Top. BibL, vi, 156, (288)-(289); 157, (297)-(30o). b ibid., 130, plan. 

Hereafter referred to as E. ; see JEA xxviii, 32, n. i. 

^ In jfEA XXVIII, 38, n. 2. ® 2 vols., London, 1909. ^ 3 vols., Turin, 1882-90. 

g Regularly referred to hereafter as Ceremony I, II, III, etc,, without mention of author or volume. 

h 3 vols., Leipzig, 1884-6. 

i Note that the three works in question are hereafter referred to as Budge, i and ii; Schiaparelli, i, etc.; 
Diimichen, i, etc. Furthermore Moret, Rit. = NIoret, Rituel du culte divin journalier en £gyptey and Nlar., 
Abyd. I = Marie tte, AbydoSy i. 
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and discussed in some detail by Gardiner in Davies-Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhet, 
57 ff., by Blackman, JEA x, 53 fF. (see also op. cit. v, 159 ff.), and by Baly, op. cit. 
XVI, 173 fF. 

The captions in Text I are reFerred to as Caption I. i, etc., those in Text II as 
Caption II. i, etc. The notes indicated by numerals are those composing the Com- 
mentary. Footnotes are indicated by letters oF the alphabet. The numerals in square 
brackets denote the pages and lines in Chassinat’s publication. 

Translation 
TEXT I 

[330, 12] (Long) live the Good God, who makes a memorial \inY Behdet, constructs the 
Great Seat of Harakhti,^ completes^ the Sanctuary of the Holy Winged Orb, and adorns 
[the Mansion^ [33O) 13] of Horus of the Horus-gods, (even he) the King of Upper 
and Lower Egypt CHeir-of-the-Beneficent-God-and-of-the-Goddess-who-loves-her- 
Mother - the - Saviour- Goddess- Chosen- of- Ptah -Justiciar- of -Rer- Living - Similitude - of- 

[330, 14] The Great Seat of Rer is built to perfection,^ the temple is noble with girdle-wall 
on all four sides thereof,’^ which He-who-is-South-of-his-Wall has fashioned [330, 15] 
and the Creator-gods have created.^ 

Excerpts from the Directory^* of a Master of the Ceremonies i. Supervision of 
the rite by the Lord of Hermopolis.^^ 2. Asperging^^ with the mast-ewers and red pitcher s.^^ 
3. Substance of the godH 4. Incense on the fire3‘^ 5. Touching the mouth and eyes: 
arraying [331, i] in the head-cloth}^ 6. Presenting oil}^ 7. Putting on the holy raiment}'^ 
8. Proffering the broad-collar}^ 9. Salutation with the mast-ewer}'^ 10. Chanting^° 
beatifications}^ ii. Presenting the requirements of the offering-table}^ 12. [331, 

2] the Uraeus-goddess and the gods ami goddesses}^ 13. Adoring Rer.^ 14. Summoning 
the gods}^ 15. Rer shines forth having united with Maret and Maret having united with 
hisbrow}^ 16. Reciting^T the hxp-di-asvf -formula}^ ly. Setting the meal in order 

upon the altar }'^ 18. Purifying the sanctuary and cleansing the temple}^ ig. Rewarding 
its craftsmen from the oblation}^ and gladdening their hearts [331, 4] with largess (?wt-f). 
20. Ceding the Great Seat by His Majesty to its lord}^ 

Horus the Behdetite, great god, lord of the sky, may he show favour to his son, his 
beloved, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt [331, 5] (Heir-of-the-Beneficent-God-and- 
of-the-Goddess-who-loves-her-Mother-the-Saviour -Goddess -Chosen-of -Ptah-Justiciar- 
of-Rer-Living-Similitude-of-Amut^, for his handiwork and reward him with life, stability, 
and happiness upon the Throne of Horus at the head of the living for ever, 

TEXT II 

[331, 7] {Long) live the Good God, who fashions [a memorial] in Mesen,^^ brightens the 
Great Seat with his beauty, constructs [the Mansion-of-the-Falcon the Falcon of 
Gold, and confers benefactions on the Lord of the Sky, [331, 8] {even he) the Son of Rer, 
(Ptolemaeus-may-he-live-for-ever-Beloved-of-Pta^, given life. 

a See below, p. 85 f. 
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[331, 9] To spoken: Wetjset-Hor of the Falcon of Gold, the temple of Rer, it is com- 
plete with a girdle-wall,^^ the {very) spit of Shu, fashioned by [331, 10] the Lusty Bull?’’ 

Excerpts from the directory of a Master of the Ceremonies {continued): i. 
Purification by the Lords of Purification?^ 2. Ptah takes his chisel to open the mouth and 
Seker uncloses the eyes 3. Taking the Sorcerer 3° 4. Presenting the finger of fine gold?^ 

5. Proffering [331, ii] the Copper Adze of Anubis?^ 6. Ushering in the Courtiers: 
opening the eyes with their adze and touching the mouth with the four slabs?^ 7. Beheading 
a smn-goose and [331, 12] decapitating a goat.‘^ 8. Pointing aF^ an Upper Egyptian 
male ox?^ g. Slaughtering long-horned cattle"^"^ and strangling geese?^ 10. Presenting a 
great oblation of bread, flesh, and beer?^ [33 13] Opening the Mouth of Throne-of- 

the-Protector-of-his-Father?° 12. Censing its cidt-chambers and purifying its chapels?^ 
13. Seker feeds=^ the priesthood (wnwt)^^ from the oblation .‘ 5 + gladdening their heart{s) 
with [331, 14] their largess. 14. Ceding Wetjset-Hor to its lord by His Majesty.'^'^ 

Horus the Behdetite, great god, lord of the sky, may he show favour to his beloved son, 
the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, [331, 15] Odeir-of-the-Beneficent-God-and-of-the- 
Goddess-who-loves -her -Mother- the -Saviour-Goddess - Chosen - of-Ptah-Justiciar-of-Rec- 
Living- Similitude-of-Amunf, and reward him with life, stability, and happiness upon the 
Throne of Horus [331, 16] at the head of the living for ever. 

Commentary 

1. Restoring [ 3 ]^> ” unquestionably representing the preposition m, as with 

variant writings o, or ^ it frequently does at Edfu; see, e.g. E. vi, 67, i; 351, 6; 
VII, 271, 15-16; VIII, 5, II (— ); II, 47, 2; V, 296, 17; VI, 69, 7; VIII, 135, 20 (o); VI, 
155, 9 (°); IV, 13, 4 (^); see also Fairman, Bull. Inst. fr. XLiii, 92, nn. 3 and 4. 

2. For hws st wrt n Hr-rhty see E. ii, 61, 10 ; iii, 107, 14 ; cf. hws Wtst, E. vii, 299, 8 ; 

hws ht-ntr, vii, 49, 4; cf. also db/ nhbw m ns E. iii, 107, 3. 3. ’ > = rrk. 

4. Restoring Hwt-Hr-Hrw being a common name of Edfu temple, 

e.g. F. I, 541, 6; 562, 13; 568, lo-ii; 571, 10; iii, 87, ii; iv, 234, 8; 330, 5; v, 175, 18; 
VII, 37, 13 ; 42, 12-13 ; 107, 17. 

5. Ptolemy VIII, Soter II, not as stated in Porter and Moss, Top. Bibl. vi, 156, 
PtolemyX. The Goddess-who-loves-her-Mother-the-Saviour-Goddess is Cleopatra III. 

6. For s{i)p-ti r-mnh see also E. i, 251, 2; vii, 49, 5; cf. iv, 7, 10; 13, 5; v, 4, 5; 
D. II, 209, 2. 

7. In dealing with this difficult word ifd the important thing to realize is that in 
the ‘building texts’ it has several closely allied meanings originating in the common 
concept of four-sidedness, hence squareness, rectangularity. 

A. ifd = ‘girdle-wair, ‘enclosure wall’. The best and most conclusive example of 
this is (i) ‘It is the_ (enclosure-)wall 

of the Balcony-of-the-Falcon which embraces the Nest-of-Him-with-the-Dappled- 
Plumage, the girdle-wall of Throne-of-the-Protector-of-his-Father’, E. vi, 6, 7, 
from a description of the girdle-wall. We think that Wb. i, 71, 13, is quite wrong in 

a In the original the three chicks are replaced by three hawks and the nest has the shape of the sign ^37. 
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taking ifd as ‘Name eines Heiligtums in Edfu’. The context clearly shows that ifd can 
refer only to the girdle-wall. For the spelling see Fairman’s remark Bull. Inst. fr. 
XLiii, io6 with n. 2. Other examples are : 

(2) Hwn-f h-sn m (^°) ^ ®tc., ‘He protected them 

with this wall on all four sides'* of them, (namely) with a girdle-wall, according to what 
is in the book etc.’, E. vi, 10, 9-10. 

(3) (9) 'This temple is beautiful** with a girdle-wall on (all) four 

sides of it’, E. vii, 19, 8-9. 

(4) 'Ye who march round this beautiful ambulatory, who 
walk round the girdle-wall of the Great Seat’, E. vil, 4, 7. Though l]fe may just 
possibly mean ‘the four sides’ here, the rendering we have offered seems to be the 
most satisfactory. 

(5) Wtst-Hr nt bik n nbw . . . ‘Wetjset-Hor of the Falcon of Gold . . ., 

it is complete {<'rk) with a girdle- wall’,** E. iv, 331, 9. 

(6) It is here that we must place E. iv, 330, 14, the passage which has given rise to 
this long note. Observe that the parallels show that we must regard sps as 3rd pers. 
sing. Old Perfective without £, despite the gender of hwt-ntr. For the masc. form 
occurring where we should expect the fern, see E. iii, i, 14, as contrasted with ill, 
86, 13-14. 

(7) Sw/s-ti hm-s m rnw \nw'] ht-ntr-s *^ ?()*§* ‘Her Majesty is 

venerated in the names of her temple. The sacred enclosure, how happy is he who 
enters it, to see [it] is like (seeing) the horizon of Re^ ’, E. vii, 23, 12. Here ifd may 
possibly mean ‘girdle-wall’, but seems rather to represent the area enclosed by that 
wall, i.e. means ‘sacred enclosure’. 

B. ifd = ‘four sides’ of a building. (8) ^nh ntr nfr rrk mnw '(Long) 

live the Good God who completes the monument in Mesen, the four sides of its wall 
being round about it’, E. vi, 351, 6. 

(9) Pd ssr in Sbt Rhs m-cb Hnmww nn 'The cord 

was stretched by Seshat and Rekhes together with these Creator-gods who have 
established the four sides of their wall, a wall (namely) of 300 by 400 (cubits)’, E. iv, 
353, 6-7. Similarly E. iv, 14, 7, where ifd cannot possibly mean ‘girdle-wall’, since the 
text was inscribed before that wall was built. 

(10) For the example in E. vi, 10, 9, see no. 2 above. 

Arising out of this meaning is an adverbial use applied to persons : (i i) 
hmf hr ir{f) nhtf, ‘The chiefs of tens are with him, on all sides of His Majesty, pro- 
tecting him’, E. Ill, 32, 9-10. Presumably ifd f is for hr ifdf, with ellipse oi hr. 

C. The specialized use of ifd in the dimensions of rooms: (12) E. vii, 

14, 2; see also vii, 15, 8-16, i ; iv, 5, 6; 6, 2; and cf. iv, 5, 4-5. In these examples the 
scribe seems to be describing a room of which each wall was eight cubits long, and so 
we should possibly translate, ‘(each of) the four walls is eight cubits’. But we wonder 
whether in each case this phrase is not in apposition to what immediately precedes it 

“ See below under B. b Taking nfr as 3rd pers. masc. sing. Old Perfective ; cf. sps in E. iv, 330, 14. 

■= Actually constructed in the reign of Ptolemy VIII, Soter II, the Ptolemy named in our two texts. 
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and whether we should not translate, ‘a square (room), namely, of eight cubits’.* Hence 
(13) IV, 6, 3, should perhaps be rendered ‘each one is a square (room) 

likewise’.^ 

D. The expression fijfe appears to have two meanings; (a) ‘on the four sides of’, 

i. e. ‘round about’, examples E. vii, 19, 8-9; iv, 330, 14 = nos. 3 and 6 above.'" 

W (14) E. Ill, I, 14.^ (15) E. Ill, 86, 13-14.'' In 

neither of these two passages can hr ifd-s be translated in the same way as in those 
cited above in (a), and it is important to note that in E. iii, 26, 9, the parallel to E. iii, 
1, 14, (jfep is replaced by j[|. Probably, therefore, what is meant is that the temple stands 
firmly on its basis or on its four corners (see Wh. i, 71, 2). So perhaps we should 
render F. iii, i, 14, ‘This temple is nobly set upon its four corners’, and E. iii, 86, 13-14, 
‘(he enters his city joyfully) having found his temple nobly set upon its four corners’. 

8. For the participation of Ptah in the construction of temples see E. i, 65, 18 ; 90, 3 ; 

ii, 26, 15; 27, 8; IV, 7, 6; 14, 6; and cf. i, 231, 3 ; iv, 35, 2; D. i, 31, 6. For the similar 
role of the Creator-gods seeE. iv, 7, 5; 14, 7; 352, 16; 353, 6; vi, 174, 8; 175, i; 320, ii. 

9. For see E. i, 567, 19-568, i ; iii, 276, 3-4 ; 347, 13 ; iv, 243, 4 ; v, 30, 7 ; 

96, 17; 238, 15 ; VII, 326, 10; cf. E. I, 568, I, where shn hs is replaced by sd hs ‘reading 
the rite’, and i, 540, 4, where the m-priest is said to have deft hands and pure fingers 
T^°l?(fiP-f-' — > the task of celebrating(.?)'= the rite’. Cf. also iii, 286, 9. 

10. For Thoth as Master of the Ceremonies at the founding of a temple see E. vi. 
7, 2; 174, 7-8; Z). I, 31, 8; 32, 7; cf. E. IV, 57, 2, where it is said of the king that he 
‘directs the ceremonial like the Lord of the Z</n-plant (i.e., Thoth)’. 

11. Phr hi means literally ‘walking round’, i.e., round the cultus-object, sprinkling 
it the while with water or fumigating it with burning incense. ‘Asperging’ is, perhaps, 
the best rendering of phr hi in this particular context. 

12. = Ceremonies IH-IV, Budge, i, 14-19; see also Moret, Rit. 171 ff. ; Blackman, 
JMEOS 1918-19, 50; Hastings, ERE xii, 773-, (2). For phr hi sp 4 m 41 nmsict at 
Edfu see E. i, 163, 14; ii, 247, 10; iii, 45, 5; 336, 3, and ior phr hi sp 4 m 41 dsrwt, 
see E. I, 170, 16; II, 264, 7; III, 22, II ; 338, 14. For what are clearly the same cere- 
monies, though with a slightly different heading to the formula, sicrb ‘purifying’ being 
substituted ior phr hi, see E. i, 36, 3; 45, 10; iii, 122, 6; 173, 15; iv, 59, 14; 214, 10; 
VII, 52, 13; 53, 10. For the sacramental significance of these lustrations and of the 
purifications with natron and incense see Blackman in Hastings, ERE x, 479, v, 4; 
Rec. trav. xxxix, 44 ff. ; Theology, i, 134 ff. 

13. Tht-ntr is a term for both natron and incense, see E. ii, 33, 2; 75, 10. 12; iii, 

109, 3; no, i; Wb. I, 124, 18. Here it is employed in both senses, and this caption 

epitomizes Ceremonies V-VII (Budge, i, 20-5 ; Schiaparelli, i, 30 ff. ; see also Mar. 
Abyd. I, tabl. 33-5; Moret, Rit. 171 fi.-, JMEOS 1918-19, 34), the purification of the 
mouth with ten pellets of natron and five of incense. For representations at Edfu of 

a Cf. no. 7 above. 

b Taking as the m of equivalence and not as a writing of im. 
c R ifd seems to bear much the same meaning in E. vi, 351, 6 — A. no. 2, above. 

N.B. — Both these texts were inscribed before the girdle-wall was built and refer specifically to the original 
nucleus of the Temple. ® Or perhaps rather ‘compiling'. 
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the ceremony with five pellets of Upper Egyptian natron see E. i, 48, 17; 427, 7; ni, 
336, 12, with five pellets of Lower Egyptian natron see E. i, 36, 10; iii, 337, 15; iv, 
60, 14 ; with five pellets of incense see E. i, 49, 6. 

14. = Ceremony VIII, Budge, i, 25 f. ; Schiaparelli, i, 48 f. ; Mar. Abyd. i, tabl. 36; 
see also E. i, 49, 13; ii, 266, 15. 

15. = Ceremony XXVI, first episode. Budge, l, 94. The words sk r irty: smrr m 
nms almost certainly form not two captions but one, for according to the Bw-th-imn 
version of the Opening of the Mouth (Budge, ll, 40; Schiaparelli, li, 10) the sm-priest, 
when presenting the statue with the head-cloth {nms), is bidden to touch its mouth 
and eyes {skr irty) four times. The arraying of the cultus-image in the nms is also an 
episode in the daily temple-liturgy; see Mar. Ahyd. i, tabl. 10; JMEOS 1918-19, 50; 
also E. I, 429, 12; II, 81, 6; iii, 286, 14. Note that Budge includes in his Ceremony 
XXVI what really amount to eight Ceremonies, the arraying in the nms, the putting on 
of the various coloured cloths, and the proffering of the broad collar (wsh). 

16. = Ceremony XXVII, first episode. Budge, i, 105; Schiaparelli, il, 42 S.; see 
also Mar. Ahyd. i, tabl. 12; Moret, Rit. 190 ff.; JMEOS 1918-19, 51; E. i, 45, 14; 
77. 19; 133. 14; 171. 18; 239, 3; 263, 5; 276, 7; 431, 14; II, 43, 6; 186, 13; IV, 114, 4, 
V, 68, 5; 83, 7; 174, 6; 179, 6; 184, ii; 196, 2; 272, 13; 284, 5; vi, 100, 2; vii, 76, 4; 
VIII, 52, 8 ; 60, 12. This caption seems to be misplaced, for both in the Opening of the 
Mouth and in the daily temple-liturgy the correct place for this ceremony is after the 
proffering of the broad collar, see Budge, l, 102-^; JMEOS 1918-19, 39. 

Probably the caption ‘presenting oil’ is meant to cover, not only the anointings with 
various unguents, but the applications of the green and black eye-pigments which are 
also included in Ceremony XXVII, Budge, l, 105-8. 

17. In the one word ntry are probably summarized all the coloured cloths or wrap- 
pings, the offering of which forms part of Ceremony XXVI, Budge, l, 96-101 ; 
Schiaparelli, ii, 14 ff. ; Moret, Rit. 178 ff. ; Mar. Abyd. i, tabl. ii and ly-ig-, JMEOS, 
1918-19, 39; 50. 

For ntry = irtyw, ‘light-blue cloth’, see E.i, 31,4; = mnht, ‘cloth’, see E. l, 178, 5 ; 
III, 140, 17; VII, 306, 8. For other examples of mnht at Edfu see E. i, 46, 2; 98, 3 ; 177, 
14; 164, 18; 177, 14; 187, 18; 237, 16; 273, 8; 279, 10; 376, 4; 421, 7; 422, 13; 428, 9; 
430, 10; 480, 10; III, 140, 10; 191, 9 (adjacent to a scene depicting the offering of the 
wsh-coWav); iv, 238, 17; 278, ii ; v, 185, 17; 190, 2; 196, 2; 247, 10; vii, 99, 6; 157, 14; 
260, 9 ; 306, 7 ; 318, 6. For mnht hdt, ‘white cloth’ (Budge, l, 96), see E. i, 44, 19 ; 45, 6 ; 
124, 15; 244, 15; 296, 17; 423, 5; for mnht wsdt, ‘green cloth’ (Budge, l, 99), see E. l, 
121, 15; 296, 7; for mnht insy, ‘red cloth’ (Budge, i, 100): no corresponding relief at 
Edfu, though see E. vi, 83, 10; for mnht idmi, ‘dark red cloth’ (Budge, i, loi), see E. i, 
31, 10; 126, 14; 432, 17; and for mnht irtyw, ‘light blue cloth’, stt E. i, 31, 2; 126, 14; 
289, 14; 432, 9- 

18. = Ceremony XXVI, last episode. Budge, l, 102; Schiaparelli, li, 37!!.; Mar. 
Ahyd. I, tabl. 16. Perhaps this caption also covers the various episodes which Budge, l, 
108 ff., includes in his Ceremony XXVIII, and that may account for the apparent 
misplacing of Caption 1 . 6. 
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19. See Budge, i, 121; Schiaparelli, li, 128 ff.; E. i, 37, 8; 77, 2; 163, 4; 431, 7; 
470, ii; II, 140, 7; 142, 10; 266, 3; III, 246, 10; VI, 3, 10; VII, 202, II ; cf. II, 48, 6. 
Though this ceremony does not occur in the Karnak or Abydus temple-liturgy, its 
presence in this text and in so many Edfu reliefs suggests that it did occur in the 
Edfu temple-liturgy. 

20. For this meaning of the verb iri see, e.g.. Pap. Bremner-Rhind, 26, 6. 12. 

21. See Budge, 'II, 199 = Diimichen, ii, PL xii; Davies-Gardiner, op. cit. 78; 
Blackman, Meir, ii, 20; iii, 29, where it is pointed out that this ceremony, when 
funerary, is closely associated with the presentation of food-offerings ; cf. E. v, 97, i . 

22. See Budge, ii, 95; 99; Gunn, Harageh, 21, n. i; Sinuhe, B 195; Blackman, 
Meir, ii, PI. x; also E. iv, 242, 17-18, where this ceremony, along with others listed in 
Text II, is mentioned in an Opening of the Mouth formula. Cf. also Mariette, Denderah, 
I, 32, and Budge, ii, 198 = Diimichen, ii, PI. xii, where the ceremonies 7 iis dbht htp 
and irt htp di nsw are closely associated. 

23. See Budge, i, ii2f. and ii5ff. ; ii, 66 ff. = Schiaparelli, ii, 87 ff.; 97 ff.; 
JMEOS 1918-19, 49; Mar. Abyd. i, tabl. 3. 

24. Cf. Moret, Rit. 135 ff . ; Budge, i, 140. 

25. Cf. Hastings, ERE xii, 779L Aso JEA xxxi, 61, n. 3; E. iii, 129, 8-9. 

26. Evidently the opening words of a hymn, or an extract therefrom, chanted at the 
offering of Ma'et; cf. Budge, i, 140, 1 . 22; ii, 85, 1 . 2; 105, 11 . 2-3. For this ceremony 
see also Moret, Rit. 138 ff., especially noting 140, 1 . 5, hnm hrwk m M^rt, etc. 

27. See above, n. 20. 

28. See Budge, ii, 102; 199 = Schiaparelli, ii, 174; Diimichen, ii, PI. xii; see also 
Hastings, ERE xii, 779’, with nn. 5 and 6; E. iii, 75, 13; 247, 12; vi, 153, 6-7; vii, 

271, 15-16. 

29. See Schiaparelli, ii, 174; ERE xii, loc. cit. ; Mar. Abyd. i, pis. 38c; 40c; 50. 

30. Corresponds to Caption II. 12, see below, pp. 86; 90. 

31. While the group in E. iv, 331, 12, is probably to be read t izcf hnkt, in this 
instance it is almost certainly to be read Cfbt, being really parallel with (||] , E. iv, 33 1, 13. 
For other examples of = Cibt see E. viii, 10, 3; 18, 11-12; cf. vii, 206, 4. Both 
here and in Caption II. 18 fsbt might possibly be rendered ‘with a meal’, for which 
meaning of Cibt see Wb. i, 167, 12, but on the whole we prefer ‘from the oblation’. 

32. This caption, I. 20, finds a parallel in II. 14; see below, p. 86. For other 
citations of this ceremony in the Edfu reliefs, in which it is more frequently designated 
rdi{t) pr n nb-f, see E. i, 57, ii ; 70, ii ; iii, in, 7; iv, 73, 4; 229, 6; vi, 91, ii ; vii, 
40, 2; 56, 10. See also rdi{t) St-zcrt-n-Rc-dr-bAi n ''py psd m fht, E. ii, 33, 10; rdi(t) 
Wpt-nt-Nd-it-f n Si-ht, ibid. 62, 13 ; and szcd St-zvrt n Re nb pt, rdit Wtst n Nd-it-f, 
E. IV, 346, 13-14. For earlier mention of the ceremony see F. LI. Griffith, Siut and 
Der Rifeh, pi. 6, I. 278; Wb. i, Belegstellen, 513, 8; Bissing-Kees, Untersiichimgen zu 
den Reliefs aus dem Re-Heiligtum des Rathures, i, 12 f. ; Bissing and Kees, op. cit. 13, 
produce evidence suggesting that the time for consecrating a temple and ‘ceding’ it 
to its lord was the night of the New Year and furthermore that at the beginning of 
every New Year a temple was rehallowed and handed over once more to its divine 
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occupant. Fairman has remarked to Blackman that though rdit pr n nb-f usually 
appears in the captions to the formulae in the reliefs concerned with this ceremony, 
in the ‘building inscriptions’ the ceremony is normally referred to as swd ht n nb-s or 
szvd pr n nb-f, see, e.g., E. iv, 9, i ; an exception is E. iv, 20, i. 

33. Restoring cf. E. iv, 330, 12, and for ^ — = m see n. i. 

34. Clearly a name for Edfu temple must be supplied. A likely restoration is 

for which cf. E. ii, 9, 13. Hwt-Bik is a common designation of Edfu, 
see, e.g., E. i, 568, ii; 569, 7; li, 19, (36); iv, 286, 13; v, 165, 13; vi, 5, 6. Another 

possibility is CilT] which occurs again in this same text, E. iv, 331, 9. 

35. See above, n. 7, A, 5. 

36. Is the determinative j] here a scribe’s error, and should we emend ^ and 
translate ‘the (very) spit of Shu’, the meaning being that like that god the building in 
question was a miraculous creation and therefore ‘the spit of him ’ } For this interpreta- 
tion of iss n Sw see JEA xxxi, 64, n. 29. Fairman feels somewhat inclined to regard 
wD ^ writing of ss ‘build’, ‘construct’, Wb. iv, 549, 7, because of the parallelism with 
E. IV, 330, 14-15, but agrees that Shu as a constructor-god sounds a bit strange. 

37. A designation of Ptah, see E. vi, 175, 7, and perhaps 174, 12; see also E. ill, 
191, 2; 279, 2; IV, 238, 8; 385, 15. 

38. Apparently a summarization of Captions I. 2-4 (see below, p. 86). The nbw rbw, 
who are also mentioned in E. ii, 272, 12, and ill, 333, 9-10, are probably Horns, Geb, 
Thoth, and Dwn-rnwy, Geb having taken the place occupied by Seth in the earlier 
versions of the lustration formulae ; see, e.g., E. i, 428, 4. 6 ; lii, 334, 5-7 ; 337, 17-338, i ; 
IV, 215, 7; probably also ii, 247, ii see also Blackman, Rec. trav. xxxix, 64; Budge, 
II, 3-9; Moret, Rit. 204-7; and cf. Diimichen, ii, pi. xi, horizontal line 3. 

39. An episode in Ceremony XVI = Budge, i, 78 f. ; Schiaparelli, i, 127 ff. ; 
Diimichen, ii, pi. iv; Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhet, 59. For the participation 
of Ptah and Seker^ in this operation see Budge, ii, no; Schiaparelli, li, 205 f. ; Wb. ll, 
Belegst., 188, 8. Note that the chisel is usually handled by Seker {Wb. ll, loc. cit.; 
Budge, II, loc. cit. ; Lefebvre, Petosiris, ii, 62 = Text 82, 11 . 69-71), not, as here, by 
Ptah. With the writing of mdit ‘chisel’ in our text cf. Lefebvre, ibid., 1 . 70. The 
D has been placed before | simply to obtain a better grouping between two tall signs. 

This chisel is usually said to be of copper, bii, but in one instance, Schiaparelli, ll, 
206 {Bw-th-imn version), the material mentioned is iron, W-n-pt. In our text the name 
of the metal is not given. 

The employment of the sdm-f and sdm-in-f forms suggests that here we have a 
rubric or part of a rubric rather than a normal caption to a formula ; see below, p. 85 f. 

For the Rite of Opening the Mouth performed on behalf of divinities at Edfu see 
E. I, 173, 3 ; III, 277, 3 ; 286, 6 ; iv, 242, 15 ; v, 90, 12 ; 238, 10 ; vii, 325, 18. 

40. An episode in Ceremony XII = Budge, i, 70 ; ll, 26 ; Schiaparelli, I, in; 
Dumichen, ii, pi. ii; Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., 59. The ‘Sorcerer’ {wr-hhw) 

^ Where is parallel with in E. l, 428, 4. 

Cf. E. VII, 326, lo, where the King ofBciating as ^m-priest and ‘directing the rite’ {ssm hs) is designated 
‘son of Seker’. 
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was a wavy rod or wand terminating in the head of a ram. For a good example 
see Diimichen, ir, loc. cit. Note that the correct reading is wr-hkiw not zcrt-hknv, 
see Wb. i, 328, 4. The is clearly a corrupt form employed not only here as an 
ideogram, but again in E. i, 207, 15 = xi, pi. ccxciii. The ram-headed rod, in an 
almost vertical position, occurs as an ideogram in E. iv, 243, i. The sign is again 
incorrectly employed as determinative in wr-hk^w, E. i, 207, 17 = xi, pi. 

CCXCIII ; cf. also ^ as a spelling of Wrt-hkm, Mariette, Denderah, i, 26. 

41. Another episode in Ceremony XVI = Budge, i, 78!.; 177!.; ii, 30; 154; 
Schiaparelli, l, 128; Diimichen, ii, pi. iv; Davies-Gardiner, op. cit. 59. 

42. An episode in both Ceremony XII and XXIV = Budge, i, 68; 92; 168 f. ; 184; 
II, 23 ; 38 ; 140 ; 179 ; Schiaparelli, i, 104 f. ; 59 f. ; Diimichen, ii, pi. ii. 

43. In other versions of the Opening of the Mouth no mention is made of an adze 

of the Courtiers nor of their opening the mouth of the statue with it. Furthermore, 
the four slabs {rbwt) are not manipulated by them but by the si-mryf, who ‘wipes’ or 
‘touches’ the eyes and mouth of the statue therewith, and so opens them, an episode 
in Ceremony XXIII = Budge, i, 86 f. ; 180 f. ; ii, 160 f. ; 166-8 ; Schiaparelli, i, 144 ff. ; 
Diimichen, ii, pis. v and vi. Davies-Gardiner, op. cit. 59 f. It seems, therefore, not 
improbable that smrzv, is a corruption of s^-mryf. 

44. A beheaded goose was also offered when the foundations of a temple were 
plotted with cord and poles, see Bissing-Kees, op. cit. 6; ii, 31, 3 ; iii, 105, 5 ; 114, 15 ; 
167, 12; IV, 352, 3 ; VI, 168, 10. For the goat-victim see the n. 46 below. 

45. See Sethe, Dram. Texte, 147, n. 41a. 

46. The sacrifice of a bull, which precedes the offering of the beheaded goose and 

goat in the normal versions of this rite, constitutes along with that offering and the 
above-mentioned ‘touching’ of the mouth and eyes with the four rbu't the main part of 
Ceremony XXIII = Budge, i, 85-90; ii, 17 f. with 167 f. ; 176; Schiaparelli, i, 150 ff. ; 
Diimichen, ii, pi. i. The slaughter of a bull and the decapitating of a goat and goose 
also figure in Ceremony XL = Budge, i, 47 f. ; ii, i3if-; Schiaparelli, i, 85 ff. ; 
Diimichen, ii, pi. vii. In the latter Ceremony the first-named victim is called ‘an 
Upper-Egyptian ox’, ng smry, Diimichen, ii, pi. i ; in the former ‘a Lower-Egyptian 
male victim’, ssr py mhy, Diimichen, ii, pi. v. In our version of the Rite the two 
Ceremonies seem to have been compressed into one.'’ For another Edfu example of the 
caption (r)tfi(f) see F. iv,242, 18-243, ^ 5 ®^^ also Sethe, Z)rawz. Texte, iio,n.8a. 

47. Frequently mentioned as victims in the Edfu texts, e.g. E. i, 113, 5; 452, 4; 
464. 15; 489. 16; 497, 13; 526, 10; 527, 10; III, 197, I ; IV, 284, 16, et passim. 

48. For ro-geese as victims see, e.g., E. i, 58, 12; iii, 4. 14-15; 306, 12. 15; 374, 
lo-ii. 13; 464, 14; 476, 4. 6-7; 496, 6; 537, II ; 555, 16; 565, 8; II, 163, i2;iii, 301,6; 
IV, 311.9; 392, 5; VI, 204,4;205, i;vii, ioi,8;i25, lo-ii. 

^ According to the Bw-thAmn version two goats, not one, were beheaded in both ceremonies, Budge, I, 48; 
88; II, 20; 35; Schiaparelli, i, 87; 152. Note also that both in that and in the Petamenope version, as well as 
in the much Ramesseum Dramatic Papyrus — Sethe, op. cit., 146; 153, the goat and the goose symbolize 

enemies, as so regularly do the victims, both birds and beasts, in Ptolemaic temple-texts ; see Junker, ZAS. 
XLViii, 69 ff, ; Blackman-Fairman, JEA xxx, 10 with n. i ; Blackman, JEA xxxi, 72. 

^ See below, p. 87 f. 
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49. See above, n. 31. 

50. See below, p. 85. 

51. Parallel with Caption 1 . 18; see below, p. 90. With this use of swt cf. E. iii, 
26, 10. 

52. Probably the officiant is meant who impersonated this god in the rite just con- 
cluded; see Caption II. 2. 

53. ^ 2,^1 evidently a writing of ‘priesthood’, Wh. i, 317, 7-8, rather 

than of wnyw, ‘inhabitants’, Wb. i, 310, 2. 

54. I.e., probably the ‘great oblation’ mentioned in Caption II. 10; see n. 31 above. 

55. Parallel with Caption I. 20; see above, n. 32. 

Conclusions 

The two texts translated and annotated above consist mainly of the captions or 
headings to a number of the formulae appointed to be recited during the performance 
of the ceremonies comprising the Rite of Opening the Mouth. It was not until our 
article in Misc. Gregoriana, 397 ff., was in print that these two texts attracted our 
notice, when we promptly realized the importance of their bearing on certain ideas 
expressed in the hymns and litanies with which that article is concerned, ideas dis- 
cussed by us both in the Commentary, n. 9, and in the Conclusions, but not treated 
at such length or in such detail as they would have been had the material, with which 
we are now dealing, been known to us. However, we pointed out that in the above- 
mentioned litanies Horus the Behdetite and the co-templar divinities male and female, 
the various parts of Horus’ body, the ornaments or emblems which he wore or carried, 
his temple with its halls, chapels, pillars and gates, its images, the figures in the reliefs 
carved upon its walls, the boat-shrine in the Holy of Holies, and all the other furnish- 
ings, ‘are called upon to rouse themselves from slumber, being clearly regarded, one 
and all, as separate animate beings who sleep during the hours of darkness, but “awake 
in peace” as soon as the sun appears on the horizon and sheds its light upon them’. 
That the Egyptians believed that divinities could become immanent at will in the 
figures depicting them in the temple wall-reliefs, which thus became alive and active, 
was clearly demonstrated many years ago by Junker. Speaking of how far the temple- 
reliefs depicting the Osirian mysteries actually represent the carrying out of those 
rites, and of what relation the former bear to the latter, he says: ‘From the representa- 
tions showing them to us in progress we really learn nothing as to how they were 
actually performed, for the pictures have a purpose of their own. They not only serve 
to decorate or illustrate, but stand in a close relationship to the rite. In their own selves 
everything that they depict is carried out, seeing that the divine spirit [der Geist) of 
the god and of his retinue enters into the figures.’ After illustrating and amplifying 
this statement by quoting from, and commenting on, a most significant inscription 
in the temple of Denderah,^' he goes on to say: ‘Thus the same conception that we 
meet with in regard to the sculptures in the tombs is here transferred to the temple 
reliefs, or rather the same idea underlies them both. In the latter as in the former all 
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b Mariette, Denderah, iv, 44^ = Dumichen, Hist. Inschr. ii, 35^. 
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the scenes are alive, in that the divine spirit {der Geist), enters the figures and really 
eats and drinks what is set before him, whether painted or named in writing. With the 
temple and its sculptures the king has fashioned for the god “a monument for his ka” 
which is not only to proclaim his deeds and his might and depict his cult, but is to 
carry on in itself, beside the service of the priests and other officiants, a continuous 
actual cult through the indwelling of the divine ka.’ 

Blackman in his article The Stela of Nebipusenwosret^ dealt at some length with this 
Egyptian belief that divinities and the dead could become immanent in the representa- 
tions of them sculptured or painted on temple and tomb-chapel walls and naturally 
also in their statues. This belief, he maintained, accounted for the erection of cenotaphs 
and memorial stelae at Abydus. The dead person, it was supposed, could participate 
in the various ceremonies performed there in honour of Osiris by becoming immanent 
in his portrait carved on the stela, and so partake of the spiritual benefits that such 
participation would secure for him. As Blackman suggested in the same article,’’ we 
can now understand why Neneferkaptah, speaking in his tomb-chapel in the Memphite 
necropolis, was able to say of his wife and child buried in far distant Coptus, ‘they are 
in Coptus and are also here in this tomb by the craft of a good scribe’.'’ As is well 
known, the Opening of the Mouth was regularly performed on behalf of the statues of 
divine and human beings, statuettes used for magical purposes, and even on behalf of 
the heart-scarab, to imbue them with life and identify them with the beings or creatures 
they represented.'’ Our two texts, with the significant words etc., quoted at the 

beginning of this article, indicate that the Rite of Consecration of a temple employed 
at Edfu consisted partly, if not entirely, in a version of the Opening of the Mouth, 
the sequence and character of the ceremonies composing the rite suggesting that first 
of all it was performed on behalf of the cultus-statues (see below) and that then the 
‘Mouth of the Temple’ itself was opened. The idea evidently was that not only the 
cultus-statues were enabled to become alive and active through the due performance of 
this rite, but the figures in the wall-reliefs also and the entire edifice with all its 
appurtenances. 

We can in no wise claim that the archetype of our two texts was a copy of the service- 
book used at the Consecration of Edfu Temple, for it appears to have consisted almost 
entirely of the captions to the formulae appointed to be recited while the various 
ceremonies were being enacted. In fact it was probably but a brief resume of the rite, 
and might be compared with what Drioton thinks the existing version of the Memphite 
Creation Drama must be regarded as being, ‘le directoire d’un ceremoniaire pour la 
preparation et le celebration d’un mystere’,'’ though it was evidently far more compressed 
and curtailed than is that ‘directory’. Probably the main requirement of the Master of 
the Ceremonies, for whom the archetype of the two Edfu texts was drawn up, was a 
list of the various ceremonies comprising the rite arranged in their proper sequence so 
that all might be performed in an orderly manner and the solemn progress of the ritual 
not marred by mistakes or hesitations. This requirement was supplied by the captions 

“ JEA XXI, iff. Ibid. 6, with n. 6. 

^ BlackmaiL v, 159 f. ; x, 57. 


Griffith, Stories of the High Priests, 137. 
® Le Theatre egxptien, Cairo, 1942, 21. 
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to the formulae appertaining to those ceremonies, with perhaps a few instructions 
included as to the role to be played by this or that officiant at a given moment, especially 
if the officiant in question had to impersonate a divinity (see Captions II. 2 and 13). 
In the complete service-book, of course, such instructions or rubrics inserted at in- 
tervals in the formulae would have been numerous, as, e.g., in the Bw-th-imn version 
of the Opening of the Mouth.^ As we shall see, the captions to certain ceremonies have 
somewhat surprisingly found no place in our text. Such omissions are doubtless due 
to the fact that the allotted space on the walls was limited, and so the already brief 
‘director}^’ had to be even further curtailed to find room for it in the frieze.*’ 

On what principle did the scribe who drew up this abbreviated version of the 
‘director}"’ divide the captions between the two texts ? Far from being haphazard, as 
might appear at first sight, he obviously had in mind a very definite plan. It has long 
been the accepted view that the Opening of the IMouth and the daily temple-liturgy 
are, apart from a number of ceremonies essentially peculiar to the former, practically 
identical rites. Both comprise an elaborate toilet followed by a meal, which, indeed, 
except for certain preliminary ceremonies, are the main features of the temple-liturgy.'’ 
What the scribe has done is to place the captions common to both rites on the west wall 
(see above, p. 75) and those peculiar to the Opening of the Mouth on the east wall. 
Thus on one side of the Outer Hypostyle Hall we have an abbreviated version of the 
daily temple-liturgy and on the other side a rather more abbreviated version of the 
Opening of the Mouth, the former supplying, however, what is lacking in the latter. 
Taken this way, the two texts can represent both a single and two separate rites. 

Judging from the fairly numerous reliefs at Edfu depicting the Opening of the Mouth 
of a divinity'* and from the fact that a shortened form thereof was included in the 
funerary liturgy,'’ it is possible that a similar shortened version also found a place in 
the temple-liturgy despite the fact that there are no allusions to any such ceremonies 
either in the Abydus or Karnak versions of the rite.* But if the Edfu temple-liturgy 
did comprise a shortened form of the Opening of the Mouth, then not only does 
Text I supplement Text II, but conversely the latter completes the former. 

But while accepting the view expressed in the previous paragraphs, we must not 
overlook the fact that our scribe also planned to make either group of captions as 
complete a version of the rite it represents as the wall-space permitted. Thus Caption 
II. I seems to be a summarization of Captions I. 2-4, Captions II. 9 and 10 similarly 
appear to correspond to Captions I. 10-17, while Captions I. 18-20 find their parallel 
in Captions II. i2-i4.« In carrying out his plan the scribe was possibly prompted by a 
feeling for symmetry, but probably more by a desire to make the two texts as independ- 
ent of one another as possible owing to their being so widely separated the one from the 
other, by the whole breadth, in fact, of the fayade of the Outer Hypostyle Hall. 

a Budge, II, I ff. ; Schiaparelli, i, 23 fF. 

^ Cf. the somewhat similar observations made in JEA xxvni, 35. 

c Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhet, 60 f. ; Blackman, JMEOS 1918-19, pp. 37 fF* JEA x 
Hastings, ERE xii, 778 f. ^ See n. 39. 

® See, e.g., Pyr., § 30; Davies-Gardiner, op. cit. 76; Blackman, Meir, ii, pi. vi; iii, pi. xxi. 

f Perhaps the Opening of the Mouth was included in the temple-liturgy only at stated interv’als or on special 
occasions such as New Year’s Day, see n. 32. g See the table on p. 91. 
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Now the current Egyptian belief being that the same magic power resided in the 
texts inscribed on their temple- and tomb-walls as in the similarly situated reliefs, “ it 
was naturally desired to make our two texts as magically efficacious as possible and so 
ensure that the ceremonies they embody should continue to be performed, either as 
one combined rite, or as two single rites celebrated simultaneously. Thus, it was felt, the 
mysterious life originally imparted to the whole temple and its occupants by the Rite of 
Consecration would perpetually be renewed,’’ that isto say as long as the two texts remained 
intact.*’ Nevertheless, it must also be borne in mind that the actual performance of such 
ceremonies and the recitation of the accompanying formulae were naturally regarded as 
more efficacious than sculptured representations and mere written words. ** 

We should now, perhaps, present the reader with a brief but consecutive description** 
of the Rite of Opening the Mouth as celebrated, or rather as we think it was celebrated, 
for the hallowing of Edfu temple. The description will be based on the content of our 
two texts themselves and on information derived from various sources, full references 
to which will be found in the Commentary. We hope that the table at the end of the 
article will make this account of the rite more intelligible to the reader and enable him 
to gain a clear picture of these somewhat complicated proceedings. First be it observed 
that we have no definite information as to where the main portion of the rite was per- 
formed, but, since our texts were placed on the exterior walls of the Outer Hypostyle 
Hall (see p. 75), it possibly took place in that part of the temple. Seeing that Caption 1 . 1 
states that the rite was directed by Thoth,^° it is not unlikely that the Master of the 
Ceremonies, who may well have been the Chief Lector, impersonated that god.^ No 
mention is made of any cultus-statues, for the captions relating to Ceremonies I and IF 
have been omitted, doubtless in the cutting-down process ; but their presence is plainly 
implied by Captions 1 . 5-8 and 11 . 1-5. 

Having asperged the statues of Horus and the co-templar divinities’* with holy 
water*2 and presented them with pellets of natron and incense for the purifying of their 
mouths, the officiants censed them'^ (Captions I. 2-4 = Ceremonies III-VIII). 
There are no captions referring to Ceremonies IX and X,’ while Ceremony XI^ is 
assimilated to Ceremony XXIH ( = Captions 11 . 6-8). The latter is in parts practically 

^ See Blackman, ii, xxi, 8; Davies-Gardiner, op. cit. 92, § 9, end. 

^ See Blackman, ^£"^4 v, 160, concluding sentence; see also above, n. 32. 

c See Blackman-Fairman, ^£.4 xxvni, 38 with n. 3. 

^ See Blackman, JEA xx, 8. 

« The notes indicated here by numerals are, as stated on p. 76, those composing the Commentary. 

^ Cf. the possible impersonation of Imhotep by the Reader, who was presumably the Chief Lector, during 
the performance of the Edfu Religious Drama (Myth C), JEA xxvtii, 36. g Budge, i, 9-13. 

h We are presuming that all the cultus-statues in the temple were grouped together for reconsecration in 
the Outer Hypost> 4 e Hall, though the officiants may, of course, have gone from chapel to chapel ‘opening the 
mouth’ of each statue individually. We use the word ‘reconsecration’ because the mouths of the images in 
question had probably already been ‘opened’ in the Hzct-ribzvy ‘House of Gold’ == the sculptor’s workshop 
(see Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., 57f*> Blackman, JEA v, 159). But the Egyptian vie\v would almost certainly 
have been that when it was necessary to hallow or rehallow (see n. 32) a temple, it was essential to reconsecrate 
the cultus-statues to make quite sure that they were fit for the divinities to become immanent therein (see 
Blackman, JEAy v, 160, end of last paragraph). Indeed, as already stated on p, 86, a form of the Opening of 
the Mouth may have been performed on their behalf daily. 

* Budge, I, 26-46. J Ibid., 47 ff. 


k See nn. 43, 44, and 46. 
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a duplicate of the former, except that whereas in Ceremony XI the sacrificed bull 
is described as ‘Upper Egyptian’, in XXIII it is described as ‘Lower Egyptian’d^ 
Owing, doubtless, to lack of space there is no allusion in either of the two texts to an 
important episode in both Ceremony XIP and Ceremony XXIII, the presentation of 
a freshly severed foreleg of the slaughtered bull. That this ritual act, however, duly 
figured in the Edfu rite we are discussing is suggested by the following excerpt from 
a formula accompanying one of the numerous representations of the Opening of the 
Alouth in the Edfu reliefs, 'I point to the Upper Egyptian male 

ox (i.e., give the sign for it to be slaughtered)*" and take the foreleg’, E. iv, 242, 18-243, i. 

Two officiants now open, the one the mouths, the other the eyes of the statues (Cap- 
tion 11. 2 = Ceremony XVI). The former, who impersonated Ptah,^^ used for this 
operation a copper chisel. No mention is made of the instrument used by the latter, 
who impersonated Seker.39 Caption 11. 4 seems out of place, for the opening of the 
mouth and eyes with ‘the finger of fine gold’ also occurs normally in Ceremony XVI."’^' 
Captions 11. 3 and 5, ‘Taking the Wr-hhw adze’^o and ‘Proffering the Copper Adze 
of Anubis’,42 both seem to refer to Ceremony XII, in which various adzes, among 
them the two just named, were applied to the mouth and eyes of the cultus-object after 
the foreleg of a bull had been presented (see above). Here it should be noted that the 
Edfu Opening of the Mouth formula recently cited clearly associates the foreleg of a 
bull with the Wr-hhw and correctly mentions the former before the latter. Cere- 
monies XIII-XV*"’ are not represented in our two texts, nor yet Ceremonies XVII- 
XXII,® none of them being of any special significance except XXI, in which the 
pss-kf or ps-n-kf, an implement of great antiquity and obscure origin, was used for the 
opening of the mouth. That it was not unknown at Edfu is indicated by the appearance 
of the ps-n-kf in two inscriptions in this temple,^ both of them occurring in reliefs 
depicting the Opening of the Mouth of a divinity. The sign representing the implement 
is in both instances much debased. 

According to our ‘directory’ the Courtiers {smrw) were now ushered in® (Caption 11. 
6) and the eyes of the statues opened with ‘their nzcy-adze’ and their mouths ‘wiped’ 
or ‘touched’ with four small stone tablets [cbwt)}- As stated in n. 43, no such functions 
were attributed to the smrw in any other version of this rite. It has therefore been 
suggested there that smrw is a corruption of sf-mryf, an officiant who is specifically 
directed in Ceremony XXIII to perform the ritual act with the rbwt. To this same 
Ceremony Captions 11. 7 and 8 also refer, i.e. those mentioning the beheading of a 
goose and goat and the sacrifice of an ‘Upper Egyptian male ox’. On the evidence of 
the formulae relating to Ceremony XXIII and the accompanying rubrics we are prob- 
ably correct in supposing that after the performance with the four rbwt the decapitated 
goose and goat and the heart and foreleg of the bull were formally presented to the 
statues. In this ‘directory’, as already remarked p. 87, Ceremonies XI and XXIII 

a Budge, I, 66. ^ Ibid., 88 f. c See Sethe, Dram. Texte, 147, n. 41a. ^ Budge, i, 74-7. 

e Ibid. 8i”S. f E. IV, 243, 2; vn, 152, 13. g Cf. Sinuhe, B 25 1. 

^ See nn. 43 and 46. It is suggested by Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., 60, that the rbwty probably chips of 
limestone, symbolize teeth and that the action of applying them to the lips represents the giving of new 
teeth. 
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seem to have been amalgamated. But note that the editor, in effecting this amalgama- 
tion, substituted the Upper Egyptian bull proper to Ceremony XI for the Lower 
Egyptian victim proper to Ceremony XXIII, though, having regard to its position in 
the rite. Caption 11 . 8 is more closely related to the latter ceremony than to the former. 
We suggest that the editor deliberately chose the Upper Egyptian bull because he was 
the priest of an Upper Egyptian temple ; cf. the use at Edfu of the sign ^ for m instead 
of to which Fairman draws attention in Bull. Inst. fr. XLiii, 86, n. i. For the 
symbolic meaning ascribed to the victims see p. 83, n. a. 

A further opening of the mouth and eyes with the Dws-zvr and Dzvn-r( ?) adzes, of 
which the ritual act prescribed in the first part of Caption 11 . 6 may be the equivalent, 
forms the main feature of Ceremony XXIV.^^ This, as we have already seen, would not 
be the only change in the usual sequence of Ceremonies occurring in our ‘directory’. 
After a preliminary censing (Ceremony XXV) not recorded in either of the texts, each 
of the statues was arrayed in the white head-cloth (nms), the officiant having first 
‘wiped’ its mouth with it (Caption I. 5 = Ceremony XXVI, first episode). Then 
having anointed the statues (Caption 1 . 6 = Ceremony XXVII)'^ and having placed 
upon them the prescribed wrappings of various coloured cloths (Caption 1 . 7 = Cere- 
mony XXVI), the officiant hung round the neck of each a ‘broad collar’, composed, 
no doubt, of brightly coloured faience beads (Caption I. 8 = Ceremony XXVI, last 
episode). At first sight all reference to Ceremony XXVIII,® which consisted in the 
presentation of certain insignia of sovereignty, seems to be lacking. But in the Edfu 
rite the presentation of all ornaments and insignia may have formed a single Ceremony, 
and our editor may have thought that mention of the ‘broad collar’ sufficiently repre- 
sented the whole series of related episodes. The toilet-ceremonies ended with an 
officiant censing the statues (Ceremony XXIX)’’ of which there is no mention here, 
and holding up before their faces a nmst-ewer full of holy water (Caption 1 . 9).^® 

The next series of ceremonies is mainly concerned with the laying of a repast before 
the statues, with which the daily temple-liturgy and the Opening of the Mouth 
regularly terminated, and the preparations therefor. Perhaps we should point out here 
that in this ‘directory’ the order of ceremonies preliminary to the actual meal differs 
somewhat from that postulated by Blackman'’ for the almost identical group of cere- 
monies forming part of the ordinary daily temple-liturgy. This order, however, may 
have been customary at Edfu and the divergence may not be due to a scribe’s or 
draughtsman’s carelessness. The preparations for the banquet began probably with 
the slaughter of oxen and geese (Caption 11 . 9). After the chanting of ‘beatifications’ 
(Caption 1 . 10) by an officiant or possibly a small choir of officiants,^! ‘the requirements 
of the offering-table’ were presented (Caption 1 . ii),^^ these consisting, no doubt, of 
articles of food and drink and various table-vessels. No mention, it will be observed, 
is made of the washing of the altar,'’ a somewhat surprising omission. Incense was now 
burned to the Uraeus-goddess and all the divinities of Egypt (Caption 1 . 12),^^ two acts 
of worship which normally seem to have preceded not only the preparations for the 

a Budge, I, io8 ff. b Ibid. in. c See Hastings, ERE xn, 778 f. 

^ Budge, I, 128; II, 90; Mar., Abyd. i, pi. xxi; JE:!, 471, 6-14; Hastings, ERE xu, 778- with n. 5. 
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banquet, but the ‘salutation with the ntnst-twtr' ^ After the chanting of a hymn of 
praise to Re' (Caption I. 13)^'^ the gods were summoned to their repast (Caption I. 14)^® 
and then the image of the goddess Ma'et was presented to the sun-god, as the words 
of Caption I. 15 clearly imply. The presentation of Ma^et immediately after the 
gods are ‘summoned’ is by no means inappropriate, for Ma'et was regarded both as a 
substitute for food and drink and as the organ whereby they were transmitted to the 
belly and the breath of life was inhaled.'’ The presentation of Ma^et and the offering 
of food and drink are accordingly closely associated in the Bw-th-imn version of the 
Opening of the Mouth.'’ The recitation of the formula beginning with ‘An offering 
which the King gives’ (Caption I. 16), doubtless to the accompaniment of the usual 
gesture, was followed by the ceremony known as ‘Setting the meal in order upon 
the altar’ (Caption I. 17),^^ a performance one would have expected to occur earlier in 
the proceedings.'* The rite, so far as the statues were concerned, then terminated in the 
offering of ‘a great oblation’ of bread, meat, and beer (Caption II. 10). 

This ceremonial repast ended, the ‘Opening of the Mouth’ of the temple (Caption II. 
ii) was enacted, probably a much abbreviated form of the rite just concluded. Cap- 
tions I. 18 and II. 12 suggest that the officiating priests visited each hall and chapel 
separately, censing and asperging them, and, it may well be, making mimetic gestures with 
their ceremonial adzes and other implements. It was presumably by means of these per- 
formances that not only the temple as a whole, but all its individual parts and furnishings 
became alive and active. The divinities could now become immanent at will in their 
figures appearing in the reliefs, while the inanimate objects depicted therein became the 
actual equivalents of what they represented — food, vessels, floral offerings, and the like. 

When the service of consecration was over and, so one would suppose, the statues 
of the divinities had been carried in solemn procession to their respective sanctuaries,® 
the craftsmen who had participated in the building and decorating of the temple were 
given a meal consisting, it would seem, of bread, meat, and beer (Caption I. 19), and 
the members of the temple priesthood were similarly, but probably separately, enter- 
tained. Since Caption II. 13 states that Seker, doubtless the officiant who had im- 
personated that god in the rite just celebrated, feasted the priesthood, we may presume 
that the meal of which the priests partook was presided over by him. We know of 
no other Egyptian text which alludes to the custom of giving a meal to the craftsmen 
after they had finished constructing a temple. It is, however, not an uncommon 
practice in England to give the workmen a dinner on the completion of an important 
building, especially a church. Indeed, we are informed that in the latter case the pro- 
viding of such a feast is regarded as a matter of course. 

With the ‘ceding’ of the sacred edifice to its divine owner (Captions I. 20, II. 14),^^ 
a proceeding in which the Pharaoh himself was supposed to take the leading part, 
the consecration solemnities came to an end. 

^ Budge, I, 112 ff. 

^ See Blackman-Fairman, Misc. Gregorianaf 420 f., n. 98. The significance of the offering of Ma^et will be 
discussed at length by us in a treatise now in preparation. 

c See Budge, ii, 99 ff. ^ See Hastings, ERE xil, 778^-779^ 

e Cf. Diimichen, ii, pis. xii f.; Budge, ii, 200 ff.; E. i, 538 ff.; pis, xxxvna ff. 
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THE SPLIT DETERMINED INFINITIVE 


By BATTISCOMBE GUNN 


In that very remarkable text, the Decree of Amonrasonther for Neskhons, of which 
I intend to publish a new translation and a commentary shortly, there are some 
curious examples of a splitting of the ‘determined infinitive’ by the interposition of 
words between the definite article and the infinitive form, pi being always preceded 
by the preposition m. In all the three places in which is so separated from its infini- 
tive, the latter is hpr. 

I will first give the passages from this text,^ five in number, in which a non-verbal 
sentence having a pronominal subject following a nominal or pronominal predicate is 
preceded by the words m pi hpr — an example of the determined infinitive which could 
be rendered literally by ‘in the event (that)’, but which I prefer to translate ‘provided 
that’. Here the word-order is normal.^ 
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‘And he is caused to receive his pyzci-loaf, provided that a piwt-Xozi is what those who 
are divine have received, 

caused to receive a temple-offering, provided that a temple-offering is what those who 
are divine have received’, 51-3 = NB 9-10. 

shall be satisfied with her, provided that everything good, a very long life while he is 
upon earth, he being strong, powerful and mighty, is what shall befall Pinudem’, 
79-81 = NB 23-4. 

Slice JSrJkVS.SrV^r:(lv_li...r:LVK‘Ishallgiveafood-ofFermg 
of the Field of Yalu, and land of the Field of Yalu, to Neskhons the daughter of 
Tehenedhowt, provided that that is what will be good for her. 


^ The infinitive is of course always masculine in Late Egyptian, 

^ Note the following abbreviations (fuller bibliographical details in the main article) : 

NP = Decree for Neskhons on a papyrus at Cairo: first published by Maspero, Mom. roy., 594 ff.; the 
latest transcription by Golenischeff, Papyrus hi^atiques (CCG), pp. 169 ff. 

NB = Same decree on a large board at Cairo. Not published independently ; its variants from NP noted by 
Maspero in Mom. toy., and I have a good photograph. NP and NB are nearly identical except in the matter 
preliminary to the Decree proper. 

P = Decree for Pinudem, husband of Neskhons, on a papyrus at Cairo; the latest transcription by Goleni- 
scheff, op. cit., 196 ff. 

Mom. toy. ~ Maspero, Les Momies royales de Deir el-Bakati in Mem. Miss.fr. i, 511 ff. 

A line-number not introduced by any letter refers to a line or lines of NP, the MS. on which my study of 
the Decree is based. 

^ No examples of any of the constructions dealt with in this article, with exx. 1-13, are found in P. 

^ So in both manuscripts ; but its correctness may be doubted in view of exx. i, 2, 4, 5. Cf. the following n. 
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5 * it not being at 

all small, provided that that is what will be good for her’, NB 39-40 = NP 108-111. 

These examples have nothing grammatically abnormal, though I am unable to pro- 
duce similar ones from other sources. But when m ps hpr, with the same meaning, is 
connected with another kind of non-verbal sentence, namely one with nominal subject 
and adverbial predicate, the subject, no matter how long, is interposed, strangely 
enough, between py and hpr. This occurs three times 

‘Any person for whom Pinudem has affection, for whom he will be grieved in 
the event that they have irndl-w) anything evil’, 74-5 = NB 20-1. Subject mdt bint, 
predicate mdi-w. The word-order one would expect, in view of exx. 1-5 above, is 
m p! hpr mdt bint mdi-w. 

7. As ex. 6, with variant ib-f n-w for ib n-w P., 118 = NB 43-4. 

f ‘I will bring it about that sne nas 
what is beneficial (in) every manner, and that it shall give her comfort (in) every 
manner of comfort that befalls a person who is in this estate which has befollen her, 
provided that P. really and truly has everything good, and a very long life’, 84-6 = 
NB 26-7. Subject mdt nb nfrt, rhrw h sp 2-, predicate mdi P. m ss sp 2. The word-order 
one would expect is m p! hpr mdt nb nfrt, rhrw h sp 2 mdi P. m ss sp 2. 

In order to attempt an explanation of this remarkable word-order I must first deal 
with another class of determined infinitive, that in which the determination is effected 
not by pi but by the ‘possessive adjective’, p^yf etc. In our text, as elsewhere, the 
infinitive follows immediately on the ‘possessive adjective’. In two examples out of the 
three the virtual subject of the infinitive is tw ‘one’, appended to pry like a suffix^ — 
another strange grammatical feature of this text. 
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cause to be done for her everything good which befalls a 
person if he falls into this condition which has befallen her’, 49-50 = NB 8. 

‘Is (it) a boon for a person who is (in) this condition in which Neskhons 
is, if one should do it?’, 107-8 = NB 38. 


I NP wrongly inserts m before /)/, p^y here ; the text of NB is clearly the correct one. 

- I have to thank Gardiner for pointing out to me that in these three exx. pi really belongs to hpr ; I had 
interpreted m pi in them on the lines set forth on p. 96 below, but without seeing that in each ex. a deter- 
mined infinitive is really present. 

3 For another ex. oi piy'tw Gardiner refers me to P. Salt 124, vs. i, ii (JEA xv, pi. 45): ‘Memorandum 
concerning people’s going to the funeral of Henwemire^ and he (Peneb) stole a 

goose’. The grammatical nature of tzv is curious : it can function quite independently, as in tzc r sdm, and also as 
a suffix, as in Late Egyptian tzu'tzo ‘one’ (i.e. tzv ‘one’ on the base tzv, like tu' i, tzvk etc.), the conjunctive, and 
now piy tw. In such contexts as nty tzv r gmt f ‘he whom one shall find’, mk tzv izv ‘see, one has come’, it is 
syntactically equivalent to either a substantive or a dependent pronoun. 

Iry'tzv intended? — but NB has here. s Por ci, with superfluous tick. 

^ Attempts to explain this queer-looking have already been made : Maspero stated, Mom, roy., 612, 

n. 2, that it was a form of xxn^ye ; Erman, Neuag. Gr., § 777 > suggested that it was a form of hzv-pzvy. 
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^0^ etc. ‘I will send forth my . . . oracle to every place in which the boons are to 
befall Pinudem and his wives, etc., provided that one goes thither, saying, “An oracle 
of Amonrasonther, etc., has done them’”, 118-21 = NB 44-5.^ 

For the abnormal use of tzv here, and the meaning ‘provided that’, I can quote another 
example outside the Decree for Neskhons: 

12. Date: J iTKSn 

.swJn — various functionaries 

^ A %. 5: 


wil 


" A ' 
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i V- 


mil. 


• [T J o\\ 
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^Vt ! I< 
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□ ‘Date : the day of bringing forth King NN. from his tomb, and 


=o\\ 


H 

G . 

he was introduced into this high rock of Inha^py ( ?) of the Great Place by . . . [various 
functionaries) . . . after Mut, the Mistress of the Great Place, had said: “(It is) all right 
in my sight,'^ there is no harm in it, provided that they are brought forth from this tomb 
in which they are and that they are introduced into this high rock of Inha^py ( ?) of the 
Great Place, in which Amenophis rests.”’ Memorandum in hieratic on the coffin of 
Sethos I; Maspero, Mom. roy., pi. 12 (inked-over photograph), p. 553 (transcrip- 
tion); Daressy, Cercueils des Cachettes royales (CCG), pi. 19 (photograph), pp. 30-1 
(transcription). Cf. a similar inscription on the coffin of Ramesses II, Maspero, op. cit., 
pp. 558 (hand-copy), 557-8 (transcription); Daressy, op. cit., pi. 22 (photograph), p. 33 
(transcription). The beginning of the memorandum is (apart from the difference in 
name) somewhat different from that of ex. No. 12, but the speech of Mut is identical. 
For the words which interest us Maspero and, following him, Daressy transcribe only 
Maspero’s hand-copy suggests both Maspero’s inked-in 

photograph pi. ii, B, and Daressy ’s undoctored one are here illegible. The hieratic 
inscription on the coffin of Ramesses I, — Maspero, op. cit., pi. 10 A (photograph), p. 551 
(transcription); Daressy, op. cit., pi. 23 (photograph), p. 27 (transcription), — now badly 
damaged, was evidently similar to those of the other two kings ; the speech of hlut is 
lost.® 


^ NP, and apparently also NB, have this abusive after mdi. 

- This is in NP only and is clearly abusive. 

^ Gardiner would translate ‘when’ instead of ‘if’ or ‘provided that’ in exx. 9, ii and perhaps lo. 

Maspero and, following him, Daressy transcribe wrongly (| 

5 Or shd ? jMaspero and Daressy transcribe with ; the photographs are not decisive. j 1 ^ is not in Wb., 

which, however, contains (iv, 267 (i), from other sources) ‘tadeln o. a. (neben btf)* . 

^ Maspero and, following him, Daressy transcribe j ; this is suggested by Maspero’s inked- 

over photograph, but Daressy’ s undoctored one shows quite clearly not ^ ^ 

7 An ex. of the class of sentences without subject which I shall discuss elsewhere. 

® The true nature of these memoranda on the three coffins does not seem to have been understood. It is 
clear that at some time before the memoranda were made (those of Sethos I and of Ramesses II are of the same 
date, and I have no doubt that theirs was also the date of the inscription of Ramesses I), the oracle of the god- 
dess Mut as the Mistress of the Great Place was consulted as to the propriet%’ of removing the royal mummies 
from their then resting-places ; the goddess replied that there was no objection provided that they were placed 
in Inha<py’s ( ?) tomb, to which the body of Amenophis I had been transferred at some time previously. This 
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For m piyf+ infinitive with the meaning ‘provided that he’ there is the following 
example : 


13 

etc. ‘ saying, “Save him, make him well, remove thoroughlv everv 

disease that is in him” before the god Penpaihai my lord, provided that he saves 
Mesehret and makes him well and gives him a long life, an advanced old age, and 
hearkens to the voice of Mesehret his child’, etc., ZAS liii, 13 with pi. 5, from a 
letter of the Twenty-first Dynasty; the preceding context is damaged. 

Now, what is noteworthy about these examples (1-13) is that they all seem to have 
conditional force ; and it should be noted that they are all of the same period, namely the 
Twenty-first Dynasty. Other examples of the determined infinitive with the possessive 
adjective governed by m that I have been able to find are all earlier, and all seem to be 
not conditional but temporal, e.g. ‘in his coming’ = ‘when he comes (came)’, thus: 

(a) ‘I pray to Pre<-Harakhti at his rising and 

at his setting’ (= ‘when he rises and when he sets’),- e.g. P. Bologna 1086, i, 2-3; 
P. Leiden 364, rt., 3-4; 366, 3; (b) ‘(I pray) to Amenemope on every loth day 

^ at his coming (= when he comes) to offer water to the Great Living 
Souls’, Cerny, Late Ramesside Letters, 66, 5 ; (^:) ‘they (the poles) were lying there out- 
side your place m piyi iyt on my arrival (= when I came) from the South’, op. cit., 
50, 11-12; {d) the elder brother stood behind the door ‘to kill his younger brother 
m pjyf iyt at his coming (= when he should come) in the evening’, Gardiner, Late- 
Egyptian Stories, 14, 14; {e) ‘if(?) (any of) my own brothers or sisters arise to confront 
her at my death (= when I die) to-morrow or after to-morrow’, 

JEA, XXVI, pi. 5 A, 1 . 6 of text; (/) ‘I shall send you the boat when I 

arrive’, P. Cairo Cat. No. 58056 (unpublished), rt., 6-7; {g) ‘and hand them (the 
spears) to the coppersmith Tety, and (to) the coppersmith Hori 
when he has finished (his present work), and to my own two coppersmiths’, Cerny, 
op. cit., 51, 6-7.^ 

I suggest, as a not impossible explanation of exx. 6-8, where pi is separated from its 


'J 


place was selected by the oracle perhaps partly because of its out-of-the-way situation and partly because of 
the great sanctity of Amenophis I, who had become a tutelar\' deity of the Necropolis and himself had an 
important oracle, and whose body had, as we learn, already been transferred to Inha^py’s ( ?) tomb. The use 
of the plural (‘provided that they are brought forth . . . and that they are introduced’) shows that the oracle 
had been consulted about a number of bodies — including at least those of Ramesses I and 1 1 and Sethos I — 
at the same time. The memoranda were intended, no doubt, to ser\*e largely as a justification of the act of 
removal by recording that this had been carried out with the express approval of Mut, the deit\’ presiding over 
the district. The graffiti on the three kings’ coffins, which are from the same hand, possess certain other features 
of interest — e.g. the reading of the date, their relation to the graffiti which follow them on the coffins — which 
this is not the place to discuss. 

^ Spiegelberg has here £. 

2 Cf. m wbtvf m htp’f, Cerny, Late Ramesside Letters, 29, 2 ; 31, 6; 44, 9, where zcbn, htp are doubtless in 
sdm'f; also twf (hr) u'bn htp, op. cit,, passim. 

3 With these exx. compare Coptic oJSnTpe'^cojTjuL (S), ^enn'xiiiepeqctoTeJu. (B), Svhen he hear-s, -d*, 
Stern, Kopt. Gr., §§ 469, 472. 
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noun (infinitive), that at a certain point in time (perhaps at the beginning of the Twenty- 
first Dynasty), such phrases as m piyf iyt ‘on his arrival’, m p/y-i mwt ‘at my death’, 
because they were fully equivalent to ‘when he comes’, ‘when I die’ were re-interpreted, 
m p^yfi-i, etc.) being felt as an auxiliary verb with subject-suffixes ‘when he (I, etc.)’, a 
kind of sdm-f followed by the infinitive, analogous to such auxiliaries as the conjunctive^ 
and bw-pw. This misunderstanding would be made possible by the fact that since all 
Late-Egyptian infinitives are masculine the ‘possessive adjectives’ governing them have 
always the base p^y. Once this error had gained ground it would be an easy and 
natural step, indeed one might say a necessary one, to make the back-formation from 
e.g. mp/yfhpr ‘when it happens’ with pronominal ‘subject’, to e.g. m~pi mdt hpr ‘when 
something happens’ with nominal ‘subject’; m-p^y, with j(], bearing the same relation 
to m-pi without it, that in this respect the ‘possessive adjective’ does to the definite 
article p/. 3 The belief that an auxiliary was in question would then have made it very 
easy to attach tw to m-psy. 

At about the same time the meaning will have been given the relatively slight shift from 
‘when’ to ‘if’, ‘provided that’, ‘in the event that’ that we find in the above examples. 
The temporal and the conditional are never far apart in Egyptian; cf., in Old Egyptian, 
the use of ir for ‘when’ in XJrh. i, 130, 6, 10 ; in Late Egyptian hr ir ‘if’, ‘when’ ; in 
Coptic tiyojne, epu}».H, each with both meanings; and at all times the use of circum- 
stantial clauses for both purposes.'^ 

' The history of the conjunctive, brilliantly recovered by Gardiner in JEA xiv, 86 ff., shows what the 
Egyptians were capable of in disrupting a construction containing the infinitive ; see especially his remarks on 
p. 95 about the nominal subject. 

2 Cf. also the negative auxiliary bw-pw with nominal, hw-pwy with pronominal subject. 

^ Possibly m pi in m pi hpr, exx. 1-5 above, was also felt to be a kind of auxiliary : 'provided that (so and so) 
happen*, hpr being taken as subject of m-pi. 

^ Gardiner points out to me what he considers to be another example of a split determined infinitive, 

namely in the passage P- Salt 134. 

rU, 2, I {JEA XV, pL 43), which he translates ‘Memorandum concerning that — his son’s — flight before him . . . 
and he (the son) took an oath . . Cemy had translated {JEA xv, 245), agreeing with the interpretation of 
Erman, Neudg. Gr., § 120, ‘Charge concerning this: His son fled before him . . . and took an oath’, to which 
Gardiner objects (by letter) that to pull up short at ‘this’ seems to him very un-Egyptian, and that he knows 
of no Late-Egyptian example of noun + infinitive {hr omitted) or Old Perfective conveying such a sense as ‘his 
son fled’, an independent past statement. 
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REGINALD ENGELBACH 

By S. R. K. GLAXVILLE ' 

The death of Reginald Engelbach on February 26, 1946, at the age of 57 had an ominous 
significance for Egyptology and for our Society in particular which the last few months 
have emphasized. It was not only the premature end of a very full and fruitful career 
entirely occupied (except during the war years 1914-19) with the subject. It came at a 
time of great change in Egypt, and we may well ask to-day whether the position he 
held for so many years in the Cairo Aluseum with such great benefit to Egypt and Egyp- 
tology, and which he had already had to relinquish in name though not in effect, will be 
available to any other scholar of his calibre in the next critical years. 

His death marks with an unhappy definition the end of a phase in the exploration of 
Ancient Egypt; a period of not altogether unbalanced international co-operation: 
French and British sharing the practical control of the Antiquities Service with increas- 
ing Egyptian assistance and responsibility; and America leading quantitatively and 
perhaps qualitatively in the field among expeditions sponsored by Egypt, France, 
Belgium, Italy, Germany, and this country. As Chief Keeper of the Cairo Museum, on 
which all the expeditions converged at the beginning and end of their season’s work, 
and with perhaps the main responsibility for allocating to excavators the antiquities 
from their finds which the Museum did not require, Engelbach constituted a focus for 
all archaeologists visiting Egypt, and performed a special service by the good relations 
he maintained with excavators of all nationalities. (It is not surprising that this 
personal contribution to Egyptology was recognized by decorations from three foreign 
Governments.^) At this moment when the Egypt Exploration Society is attempting 
to return to full activity after the barren war years, and in the face of increasingly 
crippling financial difficulties at home, the almost coincident disappearance from Cairo 
of Rex Engelbach means something more than the loss of that perennial welcome to 
all our excavators. 

Engelbach was born on July 9, 1888, at Moreton Hampstead in Devonshire, of a 
family of Alsatian origin settled in England since the seventeenth centurv. His father, 
a doctor, volunteered for service in the R.A.M.C. in the South African Vv’ar and was 
killed in the campaign. It was to his stepfather. Major Stevens, that Rex Engelbach 
owed his first visit to Egypt in the winter of 1909-10, where he was taken to convalesce 
from a badly strained heart. The enforced leisure which prevented him from complet- 
ing his engineering course at the London Technical College gave him an opportunitv 
for taking up the study of Egyptian and Coptic, to which after his arrival in Egypt he 
soon added a useful knowledge of colloquial Arabic. It required only an introduction 

^ I wish to thank Mr. Guy Brunton for supplying much of the material for this notice. 

2 He had also been an Hon. Member of the French Institute since 1935. In 1946 he was elected a Fellow 
of University College, London, but died before the title could be confirmed by the Universit\\ 

O 
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to Flinders Petrie, who quickly recognized his qualities, to decide his career; by 1914, 
with excavations (and a large share in their publication) at Heliopolis, Shurafa, Kafr 
Ammar, Riqqeh, and Harageh to his credit, he was an established Egyptologist. 

In August 1914 he joined the Artists’ Rifles; and in the following year he married 
Miss Nancy Lambert. He fought in France and later iti Gallipoli, whence he was sent 
home suflFering from shell-shock, but continued to serve in charge of anti-aircraft 
defence at Newhaven and elsewhere. After the conquest of Palestine he was commis- 
sioned by Lord Allenby to report on the antiquity sites in that country and in Syria 
jointly with the French. It was his French colleagues who subsequently recommended 
him for a post with the Department of Antiquities in Egypt. He returned to excavate 
with Petrie at Lahun and Gurob (1919-20), and in 1920 went to Luxor as Chief Inspec- 
tor of Upper Egypt. In 1924 he was transferred to the Museum at Cairo, first as Assis- 
tant Keeper and later (1931) as Chief Keeper. Five years ago he was retired from this 
post to make way for an Egyptian, but was retained at the Museum as T echnical Adviser. 

Engelbach’s main contribution to Egyptology was his work at the Cairo IMuseum of 
those last twenty years. Its value was recognized by his colleagues (if not by a much 
larger public who benefited from its results) and will last long after his responsibility 
for it is forgotten by all save antiquarians of Egyptology. Enough has been said above 
about his importance as a liaison between the Antiquities Service and excavators from 
abroad. His care of the collections and his untiring preoccupation with their display 
were of even greater, as well as more general, value. And in addition to this major 
duty of a museum official he was continually devoting himself to tasks of more scien- 
tific interest, such as could be properly undertaken only by someone having access to 
the Museum’s collections and their records.^ 

Englebach’s scientific work during this period was not confined to museological 
research. Though his keepership required of him too great an expenditure of time on 
administration and practical work in the galleries to allow him to specialize in any one 
field, he not only achieved and maintained a reputation as an authority on the whole of 
Egyptian archaeology, but pursued his early linguistic interests in more than one direc- 
tion, and w'as continuously concerned with historical problems, notably of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The main witness to these interests is the number of articles above his 
signature in the Annales dii Service. 

His special contribution, however, to Egyptological literature was influenced by his 
early engineering training and is comprised in two monographs. Ancient Egyptian 
Masonry (1930), of which he was joint author with Somers Clarke, and The Aswan 
Obelisk (1922), an official account for the Service which formed the basis of his more 
popular Problems of the Obelisks published in 1923. In these he broke new ground, and 
both books became the standard works on their respective subjects. Behind them lay 
half a dozen memoirs on the excavations of the British School of Archaeology, of which 
he was whole or part author, and which displayed his general competence as an archaeo- 
logist as well as an improved system of recording, first devised by him and since 
adopted by the School and other excavators. 


e.g. His Index of Egyptian and Sudanese Sites from which the Cairo Museum contains Antiquities (1931). 
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This brief account of what Rex Engelbach did will, I hope, have given a hint of that 
outstanding characteristic which must have immediately struck all who met him: his 
irrepressible energy. Short, but erect and athletic-looking, with an alert head, rather high 
complexion, and hurried, jerky speech, he gave the impression of being determined to get 
twenty-four hours’ work out of every day. But though this habit of demanding more 
of himself than time would allow might result in an apparent gruflfness at first meeting, 
he was, in fact, always ready to put himself at other people’s disposal, and he was par- 
ticularly accessible to the younger archaeologists, many of whom will not forget the 
debt they owe him. Experto crede: that was in 1923 ; and better acquaintance confirmed 
the kind-heartedness and willingness to help in any Egyptological matter however far 
from his own interest at the moment. There were, of course, leisure moments divided 
between billiards at the Turf Club and dispensing hospitality with his wife at their flat. 
His friends will not wish to be forgotten the bilingual parrot — Arabic and English — 
which provided entertainment and sometimes embarrassment on these occasions. 
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The Accession Day of Sesostris I 

In his admirable new edition of the Berlin Leather Roll (Studia Aegyptiaca, i, 48 ff.) De Buck has 
overlooked an interesting, but perplexing, problem that arises from its dating in the 3rd year, 
3rd month of the Inundation season, day 8,^ of the reign of Sesostris I. The manuscript, as is \vell 
known, records a session of that monarch’s counsellors in which he unfolded his plan of building 
a great temple to Harakhti in Heliopolis; it has often been thought that the text is a copy, not 
without corruptions, of an actual historical inscription, and our experience with the Carnarvon 
Tablet and of its original later discovered at Karnak^ goes far to confirm this view. Now an attentive 
reading renders it practically certain that the aforementioned session of the Court took place on the 
king’s accession day or else on its anniversary, the recurrence of the expression ^ ‘Arising 

of the King’3 in I, 2; II, 2, 13 being unique in its insistence, and the adjuncts ‘with the double 
crown’, ‘at the union of the two lands’, and ‘with the band and plumes’ all enhancing this impression ; 
indeed, the second^ and thirds of these adjuncts might seem even to point to the ist year of Se- 
sostris I, were it not that the hieratic unambiguously states that the event took place in the 3rd year. 
A common-sense consideration speaks decisively against the ist year: we know that Ammenemes I 
associated Sesostris I as king in his 21st year, and it seems hardly likely that he would have allow^ed 
his son and younger partner on the throne at once to embark on so important a building project, 
and still less to proclaim it to the world without any reference whatever to himself. But the same 
argument applies to every year of Sesostris I until his loth, the year in which Ammenemes I died. 
Consequently, unless wx emend ‘year 3’ into ‘year 13’ or into some year after the 9th w-e seem faced 
with the fact that on his father’s death Sesostris I in certain inscriptions began counting his years 
afresh, so that ‘year 3’ w^ould here be the third year of his sole rule. A further complication now 
comes into view. The accession day of the Berlin Roll is placed on the calendar day following the 
death of Ammenemes I, w^hich the Story of Sinuhe records as having taken place in the 30th year, 
3rd month of the Inundation season, day 7 ; but the session of the Court cannot have been on the 
day immediately following the old king’s decease, since not only, as the same historically trust- 
worthy tale tells us, was the court then plunged into mourning, but also Sesostris I was far away from 
Egypt on a Libyan campaign. Thus w^e seem driven to the conclusions, if the text of the Leather 
Roll is correct, (i) that the 2nd anniversary of Sesostris I’s accession as sole king was meant, and 
(2) that when an associated king spoke of his ‘King’s Arising’ he meant thereby not the date of his 
association but the date w^hen he first presented himself as sole king. 

Alan H. Gardiner 

^ The figure is only partly preserved, but De Buck regarded the reading as probable. I take this opportunity 
of noting that in i, 7 should be read T acquired what he decreed (that I should) know’, and that 

in 11, 17, as Erman correctly saw, I ni, 275, ii) should be emended. 

2 For the Tablet JEA in, 95 ff. and ibid., p. 109 for my surmise that it was the copy of a real stela; 
for the Kamak stela see Ann. Serv. xxxix, 245 ff. 

3 JEA XXX, 24. 

^ Loc. cit., 12, with n. 2. 

5 Cf. hb ssd ‘Festival of the Band’ in connexion with the accession day of Shepseskaf, Palermo Stone, vs. 2, 
see loc. cit., 12, Fig. i, c. 
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Second Thoughts on the Origin of Coptic epe- 

JEA XVI, 220 ff, I produced a substantial body of evidence tending, as I thought, to prove ‘that 
the (or at least a) Late- Egyptian form of before nominal subject is 

“so-and-so shall hear^\ and that this contention is clinched by the fact that to Coptic cqeccofXt 
corresponds with nominal subject cpe-npcouie coiTii or cccotaa/ The first of these two proposi- 
tions is hardly open to doubt, but for some years past I have felt a growing scepticism with regard 
to the second. Since the earliest of my examples (Nos. i8 and 19, both from the Kauri Decree) 
showed <=> in place of and since the same substitution appeared also at the opposite end of the 
period envisaged (No. 32 from the Wisdom of Ameuemope)^ scholars were implicitly asked to believe 
in the existence of Late-Egyptian passages where notoriously by this time pronounced e or d, 
would have possessed the value -ere. When I wrote my article the writing with ^ loomed so large 
in my thoughts that I ignored the difficulty offered by the rarer variant or rather considered that 
difficulty outweighed by what then seemed the obvious correspondence of ^ and cpe-. If I now 
reject that view, it is partly because I have come to realize that cannot possibly have had any other 
pronunciation than e or d, and partly because there is ground for thinking that ^ was at least in 
some cases similarly pronounced. The latter point is too complex to be dealt with in a short note 
like this, for if followed up it would involve the difficult problem of the Late-Eg\^ptian and Coptic 
Imperatives. Consequently I will only note that unless ^ had sometimes such a pronunciation, it 
is unlikely that we should have found such a corruption as ^ i 

Beatty V, 7, 7-8 for Anast. V, 10, 8, and that rare as are instances of our 

future construction with [1^ instead of ^ before nominal subject, such instances exist, see p. 223 
of my article, at bottom, and also in the Will of Naunakhtey 5,11 {JEA xxxi, 36, n. //). 

If then and ^ in the Late-Egyptian construction are to be taken as mere equivalents of 
though perhaps so specialized as to convey future meaning to the reader’s eye without exercising 
his mind, it is incumbent upon me to attempt a new explanation of the element -pc- in the Coptic 
epc-. Let it first be observ^ed that this element is by no means confined to the Coptic Third Future, 
but occurs before nominal subject (e.g.) in cpe- of the Second Present, in epc- of the 
Second Future, in nepe- of the Imperfect, and so forth. It is possible, of course, that the element 
-pc- may have originated in only one of these, and have been extended by analogy and without 
memory of its origin to the rest. Without dwelling on this indisputable possibility I will here merely 
say that I see no objection to supposing that the element -pc-, in whatever tense-form it first 
presented itself, was a shortened form of the infinitive cipe ‘to make’, ‘do’. That there was a 
tendency to place such an infinitive before, instead of after, a nominal subject was illustrated on 
p. 226 of my article by fik in UTC-fii-npcojA€ ciofik, and Gunn has now cited to me the same 
phenomenon with cuj, Egn. rh ‘be able’, e.g. mxh cpeu] niiAOTUH ‘xoe CTA.qAAO\iKq and 

the corresponding negative O'S'OO \mcuj ooAjJtoT cfeoN .^cu tn‘:si‘2s, both quoted by 

Stem, § 455; so too in demotic, Griffith, Rylands Catalogue, p. 203, n. 2i, and p. 236, n, 6. 

To any expert who may feel that the difficult problem of Coptic cpc- has here been handled in 
far too cavalier a fashion, I reply that my principal object has been to retract what I now consider 
to have been an erroneous hypothesis, and that my new suggestion that the -pc- of Coptic cpc- is 
the remains of the infinitive ‘to do’ is intended merely as a possibility to be weighed, not as an 
assertion made \rith any degree of confidence. 

Opportunity is here taken of alluding to the cognate problem of the Coptic Second Tenses. 
The function of these is brilliantly treated in Polotsky’s recent £tudes de Syntax Copte (Cairo 1944). 
The great importance of the discovery there set forth is clear, but I reserv^e for another place 
some serious criticisms of the way in which Polotsky has developed his theme. 

Alan H. Gardiner 
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Some Notes on P. Ryl. Ill 

Some minor points relating to the Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, Volume III, Theological and Literary Texts (Nos. 457-551), edited by C. H. 
Roberts, M.A., may not be without interest. 

463. A leaf from a papyrus codex (early iii/A.D.), identified as a fragment of the Gospel of Mar}^ 
24 f. TTavrojs yoip €K€LVos clScos avrrjv aa 

^[aA]<^[g*] TjyaTTT^aev ^AA[o]v ctto';(i^[v] 0 a>[/x€]v ac.t.A. 

The editor writes: 'aG(f)[aX]oj[9] which according to S (Professor Carl Schmidt’s translation of the 
Coptic Version) should belong to etScus* must be taken with riyairiquev', this slightly improves the 
sense.’ But is not aa^(xAa>s* more fitly taken (as in S) with etScos’? ‘To love surely’ seems a rather 
unusual phrase, whereas ‘to know surely’ is familiar. Cf. Wisd. xviii, 6, Acts ii, 36 (yti^djcr/coj. Cf. xxi, 
34, xxii, 30. Also Luke i, 4 and the dufaXrj yycoaiv of i Clem, i, 2.) This would leave 7 ]ya 7 Trja€V without 
an object expressed, for which cf. Jer. v, 31, Luke vii, 47. If jitaAAov could be taken with TjyaTn^aev (cf. 
TToXv in Luke vii, 47) this would yield an excellent sense : ‘yea indeed {Travrcos yap), though he had sure 
knowledge of her, he loved her the more’. But even if [xaXXov goes with aiaxvvdcjfx^v, the connexion 
of aa^aAcu? with eiScas* suggested above seems preferable. 

465 (vi/A.D.) : Ka[L Ga>Tr]p kgl TrapL^aGiXevg Tjjucov] I\[€fr]'Gov 9 o X(ptaTo)s** The title Trap-^aatAev? 

is interesting in view^ of Sirach 1 , 15 (17)^ oGfjbrjv evcoSla^ vpiGrcp Trap^SamAet. Have we here another 
imperial designation (it is used of Hadrian. Cf. the Aristotelian Trap^ao-tAe/a) appropriated to religious 
usage ? 

467*^ (vi/A.D.): eXeriGOV r]fias' /<r[a] 
ra TO peya gov eA[€] 
os*, vat K[vpC)€' 

The editor points out that vat, /c(vpt)e occurs three times in St. John’s Gospel, in each case as a pro- 
testation, e.g. xxi, 15. For a similar use in an invocation as here cf. Judith ix, 12, Rev. xvi, 7. 

468^ (vi/A.D.): ]. <f>o K{ypio)s av€crT[..]. e/c 

veKpiov ]v K(at) rov 0 avaT[oi;] to Kpa 
Tos* ]. KarrjpTTjGavra -L- 

1 . KarapTLGavra (ed.). Could we read KarrjpyriGavra (= Karapy 7 ]GavTa) here for KarrjprrjGavra (y for 
t) ? This would lend a good sense, ‘crippled the power of death’ (cf. i Cor. xv, 26; 2 Tim. i, 10, and 
especially Heb. ii, 14). 

4687 : ]§popov Tov AcaAo(v). For the collocation see the citation given in Moulton-Milligan, 
Vocabulary 171 b: Kaibel 618^®: koAos* Spopos* — eVAeTo SvGfiT], Jer. xxiii, 10 has Spdpos* 7 Tovr]p 6 s (B, 
however, reads Spupds*). 

470^^* (?iv/A.D.): piT) TrapetSTjs* ^p TrcpiGraGet, ‘suffer US not (to be) in adversity . TrepiGraGei: not 
Biblical in this sense, but common in later Greek’ (ed.). See, however, 2 Macc. iv, 16: Trepl- 

o-Taats*, where the probable neutral sense (‘circumstances’) is coloured by the addition of the adjective. 

H. G. Meecham 
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Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache iind Alt ntumskundej vol. Ixxvii, edited by Walther Wolf. Leipzig, J, C. 

Hinrichs, 194 1-2. 

Through the courtesy of M. Capart the above-mentioned volume has been loaned me by the Fondation 
Reine Elisabeth, and as it is unlikely to be obtainable in England for a long time to come, some of our readers 
may welcome a resume of the contents. Lack of space, as well as of time, renders a full account impossible, 
and in some cases I shall give little more than the title, in others I shall add a few criticisms. The volume 
opens with a tribute to the late Karl Dyroff by A. Scharff ; Dyroff was a greatly esteemed Arabist and 
Egyptologist who, however, published very little. 

Next follows an article by H. Junker entitled ^ "Hayidlung' ah Prdfix m Zmammensetziingen (pp. 3-7). 
The starting-point is a brief descriptive legend accompanying scenes in which a body of 

youths escort from the shore the king’s state-barge or the like, Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Konigs Sadiu- 
ReCj II, pis. 9, 17, 52. Sethe had suggested as the meaning ‘Action of giving escort (on the part) of the youths’, 
but only to reject it. Junker has realized that this is the correct rendering, and argues that possessed 
the meaning ‘action’ also in a number of passages of the Pyramid Texts (921, 1245, 1251, 1694) already 
quoted by Sethe. Junker then mentions several compounds (e.g. r-dm\ Wb. ii, 397, 7) where r has the same 
force, an extended form being r-r, literally ‘action of the arm’, which in turn gives rise to other compounds, 
the best-known being r-c-kn and r-r-ht {Wb. ii, 394, ii. 12). 

Next (pp. 7-12) K. H. Dittmann deals with the Old Kingdom title adding a fourth example from the 

tomb of Spss-Pth at Abusir to those already known. The writer rejects the translation ‘priest of the double 
axe’ proposed by Newberry in Ann. Serv. xxviii, 138 ff. and makes it probable that the title referred to some 
constructive craft. 

Scharff follows (pp. 1 3-2 1 ) with a new rendering of Die Lehre fiir Kagemni, with grammatical and explanatory 
commentary’. I refer to this article in one of my own on the same subject in the present volume of Wt Journal. 

Grapow’s short paper Zu ztcei Stellen des Westcar (pp. 21-3) starts with t^vo remarks on the reading. That 
wAiy ‘hair is determined with ^ and not with need not have been noted, as it has been common know- 
ledge since Griffith pointed it out in OLZ iii, 186. The attempt to correct 8, 17 into 

though proposed earlier by Thausig, as Grapow acknowledges in an additional note, p. 112, is definitely 
wrong. The form of the sign under debate does not really resemble J, as may be verified from several 
examples of the latter in the adjacent lines ; it is true that the form is strange for which only rarely (e.g. in 
8, 12) receives a rightward turn at the bottom; but there is one instance at least which approximates closely 
to our extreme case, namely the last tj of hy in 8, 16. The rest of the article discusses nd hrt imAiy (or 
sf-nsw) pw after the elaborate greetings in 7, 19-20; 7, 26-8, i, these words being plausibly explained as 
comments made by the story-teller to his unlettered audience — ‘that is how a revered man (or ‘a king’s son’) 
is greeted’. 

In ’Lks und Hpj, zwei Konigsinsignien ah Gottheiten (pp. 24-7) Kees deals with the same two minor deities 
as my note xxx, 29, n. 4, see too De Buck’s determination of the reading of the former as yks, op. cit. xxxi, 
1 16. The conclusions reached by Kees and myself are similar,^ but his treatment is fuller and better docu- 
mented. 

Boeder next (pp. 27-44) discusses with wearisome over-elaboration Athen Ig 2 , eine dgyptische Bronze - 
griippe mit sieben Figuren, incorporating notes by Dr, N. Bufidis, who appears as joint-author. The dedica- 
cator, one Bekenranef, kneels before seven deities, holding a basket of loaves on his head. The main figures 
are Osiris and a protecting Isis with sheltering wings ; at the sides are Re<^ and Sachmis, Neith and yet another 

^ Kees, like Jequier, took iks to be the name of a garment, vhile I imagined it to be that of a handkerchief or 
the like. There is little to choose between these possibilities, but the determinative i is found also with the 
words kni and hip believed to be the names of garments. 
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Sachmis. The purpose of the group and the way it was employed are utterly obscure. The article is illu- 
strated by three admirable photographic plates. 

Two pages by A. Jirku (pp. 44-5) publish unimportant objects, at least one of them a pretty obvious 
forgery, purchased by the author in Palestine, Einige dgyptische Skarabden iind Amiilette aus Paldstma, after 
which Erichsen and Seidl translate and commentate (pp. 46-8) a short demotic document (P. Berlin 13636) 
of the early Ptolemaic period, a photograph and transcription being given. As is indicated by the title of the 
latter paper {Eine demotische Zahluyigsanweisiing), this interesting little papyrus records the payment into the 
Royal Bank of a debt owing by one private person to another. Preisigke had maintained that the Royal 
Bank did not handle private transactions; this, then, would appear to have been an exception due to reasons 
of which we are not informed. 


In Zur Worttrennung im Koptischen (pp. 48^52) W. Till pursues the laudable object of seeking unanimity 
in our methods of publishing Coptic texts. He rightly rejects for reasons of clarity the view of some scholars 
that all words should be joined together which possess in common only one main accent, remarking that the 
French do not write ilmeladonne. Nor does the expedient of a hyphen appeal to him. He then makes his 
own specific suggestions, taking clarity, not logic, as his guiding principle. Gunn points out to me that, at 
least in late times, some Coptic scribes followed a system strikingly similar to that of which Till disapproves, 
and he quotes Budge, Coptic Apocrypha, pis. 1-48. This fact ought to be taken seriously into account. 

S. Alorenz, in a short paper entitled Ein koptischer Diogenes (pp. 52-4), compares an episode in the Apoph- 
thegmata (Zoega, 304) to the well-known story of Alexander and Diogenes, and agrees with Reitzenstein 
that Greek Cynicism played its part in the transition from the older Egvptian joie de vivre to the dismal 
asceticism of the Coptic monks. 

In a shorter note (p. 55) Grapow rightly points out that the words (; (IVb, i, 76, 15) found in scenes 

of sailing on the Nile are a mere New Kingdom reinterpretation of the older + ^ (Wb. I, 73, 7) used as the 
captain’s command ‘To starboard!’ In an equally short note (pp. 55-6) Anthes^quotes two new examples' 
of f with the value n pointed out by him in ZAS lxx, 109 ff., and seeks thence to define the date of this 
exceptional use as between the 30th year of Ramesses II and the reign of Sethos II. 

In a lengthy article Agyptische Jensetfsivunsche in Spriichen ungewbhnlicher Fassttng aus dem Xeuen Reich 
(PP- 57^78) Grapow has collected and commentated eleven paragraphs drawn from five stelae, etc.,- of Dyns. 
XVni-XIX all beginning with ... or, in two cases,^ with 

and following the conditional clause with an apodosis mainly of future sense describing benefits to be received 
by the deceased in the life to come. Grapow hazards the conjecture that these paragraphs may be quotations 
from a lost book of poetic or didactic character, but for such a guess there seems but little ground. The 
benefits which the dead man promises himself are mostly of an ordinary kind, e.g. I shall receive oblations in 
presence of the Sole Lord, but a few are less banal, e.g. I shall be steersman in the Bark of Millions and Mv soul 
will be keeper of the balance in presence of the Great God, Lord of the West, functions which, as it is rightly 
explained, are elsewhere exerted by Homs and Anubis respectively. However, as Grapow appositely states, 
the mterest of these funerary wishes lies rather in their form than in their content. Accordingly he devotes 
some pages to discussing the above-mentioned protases, citing as evidence all the cases known to him where 
a clause of condition begins with ir wnn or more rarely with ir tm-, one or two of these show constmctions 
omitted or insufficiently illustrated in my Egyptian Grammar. Grapow arrives at the conclusion that the 
zmn (or wn) here mtroduced implies the speaker’s belief in the tmth of the proposition embedded in the 
protasis, and he therefore translates in every case ‘ 1 st es so, dass . . .’ {h it the case that . ) Unfortunately 

he has overlooked the explanation of this type of constmction given in my grammar ; my most comprehensive 
statement is in § 469, where it is pointed out that wnn regularly replaces missing parts of the verb iw and that 
in order to seize the exact nuance of any clause containing a part of the verb wnn it is necessary to substitute 
iw for It and then to note the sense emerging from that operation. Had Graoow proceeded in this fashion 
he would have seen at once that the two examples with ir zvnn tm^-one of them given in my § 395-both 

^ Rec, traz\ xxi, 71, No. 34; Louvre A71. 


2 They are Berlin 7272; Cairo 34057; Louvre A60; 
Cairo Museum copied for Wb. by Sethe. 

4 Urk, IV, 1090, II 17); 1093, 5. 


and two apparently unpublished inscriptions in the 
^ Cairo 34057 — Lacau, Steles, p. 102. 
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implicitly contain ho zon ‘there is’, so that the appropriate translation is If there be\ these cases contradict 
Grapow’s formulation, since clearly in them the speaker expressed no belief in the actual presence of a sup- 
pliant or an investigator, but merely put forward that presence as a condition antecedent to the application 
of the apodosis. It is a mere coincidence that Grapow’s explanation holds of irivtm ^hzc hr ih^ since the under- 
lying tw X hr sdm (§323) is a common mode of affirmation; on the other hand, to explain ir lonn ih'tzo as 
implying the speaker’s belief of ih'tw as a fact does not do full justice to the construction, since the under- 
lying \w sdm-tw is a form frequent in generalizations or statements of prevalent conditions (§ 462). So far as 
I can see, Grapow nowhere indicates the real intention of the authors of the passages which he has thus 
interestingly assembled. That intention was to affirm that if it be a true generalization that one obtains 
beatitude by behaving in such and such a manner (e.g. through doing right, through 

praising god), then the deceased will obtain beatitude ; what is true generally will be true in his case. In the 
rarer form we may render If the blessed ones {really) obtain beatitude, | ^ ^ P 

follozo Onnophris, the implications being ‘I too am a blessed one’ and 'to follow Onnophris is one variety of 
beatitude’. 

The article Die beiden vogelgestaltigen Seelenvorstellungen der Agypter by E. Otto (pp. 78-91) discusses the 
conceptions of the bai and the akh. No hieroglyphs are given, so that examination of the author’s translations 
would involve looking up all his references. The Coffin Texts are here used for the first time, and there 
can be no doubt that this elaborate paper w'ould rew^ard the most careful study. However, its writer himself 
ignores earlier work on the same topic, a reprehensible omission ; our science cannot progress if every fresh 
treatment pays no attention to those that have preceded. 

In Ein demotischer Froze ssvertrag (pp. 92-9) W. Erichsen makes a careful study of P. Berlin 3113, well 
known already as one of the documents concerned with the famous Lawsuit of Hermias. The letterpress is 
accompanied by seven admirable autographed plates giving the demotic text with interlinear transliteration. 

The volume closes with Koptische Kleinliteratur 1-4 by W. Till (pp. loi-ii). In the introductory para- 
graphs it is pointed out that various small Coptic MSS. exist which their more rapid writing proclaims not 
to have been regarded as of genuine literary character. The author intends to publish those documents 
of this nature which exist in the Vienna collection, and makes a start with a spell against fever, a love-charm, 
and a prayer. Alan H. Gardiner 


A History of the Giza Necropolis, vol. i. By G. A. Reisner. Pp. xlvii-f-532, 75 pis., 6 maps, and numerous 
text-figs. Harv^ard University Press, Cambridge, U.S.A., 1942; Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Lmiver- 
sity Press, London, fy. j$. 

In this mighty tome the late Prof. Reisner gives to the world the first instalment of the long-awaited 
publication of his lengthy and fruitful excavations in the necropolis of Gizah. He begins with discussions 
of the history and topography of the site. As is, of course, well known, the vast majority of the O.K. mastabas 
at Gizah lie on tw^o sides of the pyramid of Cheops ; these groups the author designates the Western and 
Eastern Fields respectively, and it is with them that he is mainly concerned in the present book. He sub- 
divides these two main cemeteries into what he calls ‘nucleus cemeteries’, i.e. separate groups of mastabas 
arranged in orderly blocks and erected by the order of Cheops for his relatives and the most important 
personages of his Court; upon this regular arrangement were imposed in the course of time secondaiy^ 
mastabas belonging either to descendants of the original occupants or to the A^ 7 -priests attached to the tombs, 
so that to-day the original systematic grouping has been to some extent obscured. 

The bulk of this book is devoted to the discussion of the tombs themselves in almost every conceivable 
architectural and archaeological aspect ; materials employed and plans and methods of construction, whether 
of the cores and casings of the mastabas themselves, of the tomb-shafts and burial chambers, of the chapels 
for the funeraiy' rites and their decoration; and records of the objects found. No detail is left undescribed, 
so that the author can classify each main architectural member of the finished tomb -complex into types and 
sub-types, and discuss their relationship to tombs on other sites. Inevitably this style of treatment entails 
much enumeration of measurements and the like, so that the book makes somewhat heavy reading, but all 
the facts are there, even if at times one finds it difficult to see the wood for the trees. 

p 
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Apart from the purely archaeological aspect of their place in the development of the decorations of the 
tomb-chapels, there is no discussion of the reliefs and inscriptions — their significance for the understanding 
of ritual, &c., may perhaps be reserved for a later volume — but the author utters a timely word of warning 
regarding the use of proper names, whether personal or topographical, compounded with royal names as 
a means of dating a tomb, since such compound names are not an infallible guide ; see his remarks pp. 33 ff. 

The original interments, where such have survived, exist but as skeletons in the vast majority of cases, the 
posture of burial varying from the fully crouching to the fully extended, but evidence of the beginnings of the 
more general practice of embalming, originally apparently confined to royalty, are to be found in the pro- 
vision of 'canopic’ pits or recesses to receive the internal organs preserved in natron. Remains of a mummy 
w ere found, how ever, in tomb G4340 (see pi. 48,/) and the intact mummy of a woman in G2220 (see pi. 42 
and p. 452) ; Reisner dates this burial to Dyn. V. It w as not wrapped from head to foot in the usual manner, 
but w^as designed to imitate the living woman in the costume of the day, the long sleeveless tunic, wuth her 
feet and ankles projecting below it and her arms lying free along her sides. Over all w’as laid a linen shroud. 

The numerous plans, sections, and line-drawings illustrating the text are w^ell executed, and the photo- 
graphic plates are excellent. At the end of the book are maps of the Gizah necropolis as a whole, of the 
Western and Eastern Fields, and, on a larger scale, of the ‘nucleus cemeteries'. In short, this work, like the 
author's other books, is a mine of information on its subject, and as such will have to lie ready to the scholar's 
hand for consultation, even though few" w"ill perhaps care to peruse it from cover to cover. The fact that 
this is Yol. I holds out an implicit promise of a successor or successors to round off the publication of 
Reisner's work, and it is hoped that they will not be long delayed. 

R. O. Faulkner 

The Jews in Egypt in the Hellenistic- Roman Age in the Light of the Papyri, By V. Tscherikow^er, The 
Hebrew University Press Association. Jerusalem, 1945. xii+272 pp. in Hebrew^ 32 pp. in English. 

This papyrological monograph of the distinguished ancient historian of Jerusalem is in Hebrew, but has 
an ample resume in English, w"hich states the main conclusions reached. As most papyrologists have at 
least some Hebrew-, the detailed reasoning of the author is not so difficult of access as may appear at the 
first glance. The w-ork consists of Prolegomena to a Corpus Papyrorum ludaicarum w"hich Dr. Tscherikow^er 
was prevented from completing by the War. The Introduction treats of such texts as would naturally be 
included in the author's Corpus, and of the criteria according to which a personal name may be considered 
as Jewish. As far as uncertain names are concerned, the author is a little too optimistic. The next chapters 
are sound and valuable: they deal with the settlement of the Jews in Egypt, with their economic life in the 
Nile country, w"ith the taxes which they had to pay, and with the Jewish and Hellenistic law's in force for 
them. The chapter on the civic status of Egyptian Jews in the Roman period is, of necessity, more contro- 
versial, since here many much-discussed documents, like the literary and papyrus letters of the Emperor 
Claudius and the Acts of Alexandrian Martyrs, have to be used. The Jew ish revolt under Trajan is well 
surveyed, but has, in the reviewer's opinion, its origin less in internal Jewish affairs than the author and 
many modern scholars have suggested. It w-as probably encouraged rather by one of the leading Parthian 
commanders opposing Trajan, namely, the king of Adiabene, scion of a family with w-ell-knowm Jewish 
contacts, w ho knew-, in order to save his throne and life, how to use Jewish discontent and Messianic hopes 
effectively to menace Trajan's supply lines. The last chapter is concerned w-ith the names of the Jews of 
Egy'pt, and is competent and careful. A brief sur\"ey of the development of Egyptian Jew-ry- concludes this 
useful monograph. Some literature of recent date was not accessible to the author during the War, e.g. 
Prof. A. Segre's article The Status of the Jews in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt in Jewish Social Studies, vi 
(1944), pp. 374 ff., which he would probably have corrected and refuted, and Prof, A. Wilhelm, Zu dem 
Jiidenerlasse des Ptolemaios Philadelphos in Archiv f. Pap. xiv (1941), pp. 30 ff. Let us hope that peace 
conditions will soon allow- Dr. Tscherikower to proceed w-ith his projected Corpus. 


F, M. Heichelheim 
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Papyrologica Lugduno-Batava, ed. Institutum Papyrologicum Universitatis Lugduno-Batavae, vols. i-iii, 
Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1941-2. VoL i: The Warren Papyri, pp. x-i-74, with seven plates. Vol. ii: Einige 
Wiener Papyri, edited by E. Boswinkel. Pp. xii+76, with six plates. Vol. iiia: Some Oxford Papyri 
edited by E. P. Wegener. Pp. xii+93. 

A reviewer may be excused if his first reaction to these handsome fascicles is one of plain astonishment as, 
bearing in mind the years in which they appeared, he observ es the excellent paper on which they are printed, 
the format generous even for a peace-time production, the elaborate indices and admirable plates, the 
absence of any suggestion of restrictions such as we have suffered (and still suffer) here ; but astonishment 
will soon give place to admiration as he reflects that the creation of a new series in a field of such limited 
appeal as papyrology is a credit not only to Dutch scholarship (which these volumes certainly are) but also 
to Dutch morale in the most difficult years of Holland’s history. Our congratulations are due to all con- 
cerned in the production of the first three volumes of this series to which we wish a long and equally succes- 
ful future. 

In volume i (P. Warren) are published twenty-one papyri which, originally the property of the late 
E. P. Warren, passed into the hands of H. Asa Thomas, who presented them to the Leyden Papyrological 
Institute. They have been here carefully and thoroughly edited by eight students of Leyden University 
under the supervision of Professors David, van Groningen, and van Oven. Nine of them (on the whole the 
more interesting texts of the collection) had already been published by Hunt and on some of these, not 
unnaturally, the editors have little or nothing to add; but in the editing of the magical and astrological text, 
the most important in the whole collection (no. 21), a definite advance has been made. Thus in 1 . i Hunt 
read 08 ( ) ; as an abbreviation for 08(e) it is not very probable nor is it easy to fit 08(0?) into the text ; the 

editors’ suggestion that it is a symbol for is to my mind indubitably right ; more doubtful but attractive 

is their reading KaraOveiv in 1 . 32 where Hunt read KafiPycuv (tentatively correcting it to /ca/i/xJcDi^). Of the 
texts published here for the first time two private letters (nos. 13 and 20) deserv'e comment. The former 
refers to the offering of incense to the god Harpebekis, who (unless the prognostication of the long life of 
his worshipper was determined by the way in which the incense burnt) seems to have been an oracular 
deity; the latter is a specimen, though incomplete, of a surprisingly rare class, the private letter expressed 
in educated, if not literar}^ language (note the use of ioprrj meaning ‘occasion of rejoicing’). 

A few points of detail may be noticed. No. 4 a receipt for work on the embankment, contains a phrase 
for which the editors offer no explanation Ev, A ttA . . 77 ; for the first word {Evp{cov) seems barely possible) I have 
nothing to offer, but the last two may well be X{€yopi 4 v 7 ]) TiXarj] (the nickname of the particular part of the 
dike). In no. 7 the editors are unnecessarily puzzled by the payment of ifj siicharia; references to the 
sticharion not as a garment but as a unit of value are not uncommon in the fourth centur}' (e.g. P. Oxy. 
XVI . 1905). In no. 12, to judge from the plate, the reading of the papyrus is FIXovtlwvl, not FlXovriovi, In the 
same text eXaiuyvoTrapaheLaos is by a slip translated palm garden. In no. 13 I should punctuate the opening 
lines somewhat differently, by removing the full stop in 1. 3, replacing the question mark in 1. 5 by a stop 
and treating the ttws clause as being in apposition to [aujro of 1 . 2. In their note on 1 . 13 the editors are 
mistaken in saying that cTTepimfios is elsewhere found only in an inscription, as a glance at LiddelUScott-Jones 
will show. In 1 . 29 of no. 15 occurs the puzzling expression ^olkcjv ouetAt? y; the editors rightly reject the 
idea that it is a transliteration of vellus, but it is clearly a latinism and most probably the acc. plur. of villus, 
though the exact sense is obscure. 

The English in which introductions, translations, and notes are written is generally clear and few of the 
small slips I have noticed are likely to mislead. In the indices to this and to the other two volumes words 
not to be found in the Wdrterbiich are usefully indicated by an asterisk, and in the final index to each volume 
is a list of additions to Gradenwitz’s Kontrdrindex ; but words that are altogether new to Greek (in this 
volume opLoXiarLKos and Au;^ytd^a>) are not specially picked out. 

In volume ii E. Boswinkel has edited seventeen texts, all post-Ptolemaic and largely of the fourth centur\', 
from the Vienna collection. The outbreak of war prevented the editor from making a final check of his 
transcripts against the originals and limited the number of plates, but his work shows few signs of incom- 
pleteness. A high proportion of the texts (and these are, as so often, the more interesting) are fragmentary', 
and the editor has acquitted himself well on material that is am'thing but easy to handle. On one of the 
most interesting texts in the volume, no. 14, I have already commented in JEA xxxi, p. 113; of the rest, 
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attention may be drawn to no. i, a petition of A.D. 87 in which six priests of Socnopaei Nesus claim 
that their office is heritable and so not subject to auction, to no. 2, a birth certificate of the son of 
a councillor of Heracleopolis and an Antinoite woman which proves that the child of such a marriage 
was entitled to Antinoite citizenship and also introduces a new deme, Aristios, and to no. 5. This last is a 
marriage contract of a.d. 315, exceptional both in its reference to the Lex Papia Poppaea and because the 
bride is described as consenting (euSoKouaav) to the marriage. The editor^ s commentary on this difficult 
and unique text is admirable, and he is no doubt right in drawing attention to the markedly Roman features 
of the contract as evidence of Diocletian’s Romanizing policy. In 1 . 5 of no. 4 the editor prints d 7 rav 9 ]pcoTr 7 ]v 
a singular instance (if the reading is correct) of a feminine termination to this adjective. In no. 1 1, a receipt 
for rent, the editor prints the first three lines as /I loSojpos ^ loaKopov / UapanLOJVL y€Ojpy(ip) / A ipy vlov 7T\{eiGr)a 
yaLp^iv where St(d) followed by t(oi}) vlov or a proper name would seem more likely. No. 13, an account 
of the fourth century', had already been published by Wessely in Ein Altersindiziiim im Philogelos, but the 
present text is a great advance. In col. i , 1 . 8, however, I cannot think that the editor’s reading, 7rap€A/c[d](/xe)va 
is correct (Wessely read Trapehcov a'). 7 TapeXK[o]{fi€)va would be conceivable, but the plate shows very plainly 
and a curv'ed stroke of abbreviation after the k. We should, I think, read 7rapeAK(d/xeva) v(o/xta/xaTtou) a 
i.e. the arrears of one solidus amounting to 20 talents. 

It is in no way a disparagement of the first two volumes in the series to say that Dr. Wegener’s volume for 
its philological commentary, knowledge of the administrative and (in spite of her disclaimer) legal back- 
ground, and sheer thoroughness is in a class by itself. Five of the texts are the property of the Ashmolean 
Museum, the remainder belong to the Bodleian ; in view of the many different connexions of Oxford with 
papyrology, P. Oxford Wegener might be a better title than P. Oxford and less liable to confusion with the 
Oxyrhynchus series. Many of the introductions and notes are essays in themselves — a practice which can 
be a doubtful blessing when candidates for doctoral theses feel themselves obliged to recount all the views 
of all their predecessors, but it is only fair to say that in every case Dr. Wegener really advances the solution 
of the problem discussed. Here we may cite the discussion of the financial administration of the metropoleis 
in the pre-Severan epoch with a re-edition of P. Oxy. 1 1 17 (introduction to 2), that on the meaning of KvptaKa 
KTi^pLara (note to 1 . 4 of no. 3), and that on the nationality of the farmer Lucius Bellenus Gemellus, this last in 
connexion with one of the few complete documents in the collection. Of the documents themselves may be 
mentioned no. 7, a request for registration of inheritance /card rd 'Pa»pata>v Wt] which should be of consider- 
able interest to jurists and no. 4, a petition to the prefect involving a three-cornered dispute between camel- 
owners, hunters, and a soldier. In 1 . 7 of this text I have checked the reading suggested by the editor against 
the original and find it acceptable except for the a>[s] which cannot be reconciled with the traces (eVc = €7T€6 
is just possible); in 1. 4 avvrjyoplpy may be proposed in place of the improbable avvrjyopecp and in 1. 13 earat 
should probably be corrected to icrrL Room may be found for one small criticism ; apropos of no. 12, it is rash 
to add a new word to the lexicon (and it appears without a query in the index) on the strength of one letter 
and a calculation of space, particularly as npoa^XSelu gives excellent sense and the space may be accounted 
for by a correction or miswriting or a word such as TjSrj. 

Dr. Wegener’s English is remarkably good and never seriously misleads, though ‘a basket of ears’ among 
the douceurs to be paid by a lessee is a little startling unless one has looked at the Greek first. But what is 
really impressive about this volume is the w ay in which the last drop of meaning is wrung from every w'^ord 
or fragment of a word, a quality which compensates for, though it also makes one regret, the fact that the 
texts themselves are not always worth the care lavished on them. A volume of facsimiles of all the texts 
edited here is to be published shortly. 


C. H. Roberts 



NOTICE 

We have been requested to insert the following. — E d. 

Under the title Un^ impresa archaeologica Milanese ai margini orient all del deserto libico Professor 
A. Vogliano published (1942) an account of his excavations at Medinet Rladi beginning in 1934. It 
is only within the past two months that copies of this publication have reached Ann Arbor. At the 
outset (p. 8) he makes certain incorrect statements which impugn the probity and good faith of the 
University of Michigan. The Research Committee of the Museum of Archaeology of the University, 
which is charged with the supervision of its archaeological undertakings, finds it necessary to take 
notice of Professor Vogliano’s assertions and issue the following statement. 

It is true that the University of Michigan applied for the right to excavate at Medinet Madi, 
unaware that application had been made by Italian archaeologists. The decision of the Service of 
Antiquities to grant the site to an Italian expedition was accepted by the University of Michigan's 
representatives regretfully but with good grace. The other statements made by Professor Vogliano 
in connexion with this matter are incorrect. When the concession was assigned to an Italian expedi- 
tion no representative of the University of Michigan ‘attempted to impugn the legality’ of the 
Italian request; nor did any representative of the University propose, or lend countenance to a 
proposal, ‘to divide the zone into two parts’. 

(Signed) A. E. R. Boak, Chairman 

Frank E. Robbins, Executive Secretary 
For the Research Committee of the Museum of Archaeology, 

University of IMichigan, Ann Arbor. 

July 1946. 
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